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PREFACE 



This book owes its existence to the fact that lecturers in early Islamic 
history are supposed to know something about Meccan trade even if it 
d#es not happen to interest them much. I should thus like to thank the 
students of Islamic subjects at Oxford for forcing me to get into the sub- 
ject, and also for gracefully putting up with an exasperated teacher 
thereafter. If, much effort notwithstanding, the sense of exasperation 
still shows through in this bo#k, all [ can say is that [ would not have 
written tt without it. Further, J should like to thank Adrian Brockett, 
iMichaelCook, Gerald Hawting, Martin Hinds r and Fritz Zimmermann 
for reading and commenting on drafts in various stages of completion. [ 
am also indebted t# Professor A.F.L. Beeston for assistance on south 
Arabian matters, to Professor J. Baines for speedy and helpful replies to 
Egyptological queries, to F. N. Hepper of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew for his views on a botanical problem, and to Professor M< G, Mo- 
rony for a reaction t# the typescript which gave me ample warning of the 
potential unpopularity of its contents. 
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PART I 

THE SPICES OF ARABY 



INTRODUCTION 



Every first-year student knows that Mecca at the time of the Prophet 
was the centre of a far-flung trading empire, which plays a role of some 
importance in all orthodox accounts of the rise of Islam, Indeed, the in 
ternational trade of the Meccans has achieved such fame that not only 
first-year students, but also professional Islamicists have come to con- 
sider documentation to be quite superfluous. Thus Montgomery Watt, 
whose well -known interpretation of MuhammacTs life centres on the im- 
pact of commercial wealth on the social and moral order in Mecca, de- 
votes less than a page of his two -volume work to a discussion of the com- 
merce from which the wealth in question supposedly derived; and with 
references he dispenses altogether. 1 But what do we actually know 
about Meccan trade? The groundwork on the subject was done by Lam- 
mens, a notoriously unreliable scholar whose name is rarely mentioned 
in the secondary literature without some expression of caution or dis- 
approval, but whose conclusions would nonetheless appear to have been 
accepted by Watt. 2 More recently, various aspects of the question have 
been taken up and richly documented by Kister. 3 Kister's work is ap 
parently held to corroborate the picture drawn up by Lammens; there 
is, at least, no appreciable difference between the portraits of Meccan 
trade presented by Watt on the basis of Lammens, by Shaban on the ba- 
sis of Kister, and by Donner on the basis of both. 4 But, in fact, neither 

1 W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca^ p. 3, 

1 H. Ummens, Mecque a la veilk <k rbigirr, id.. "La republiquc marchande de la 
Mecque \-crs Tan 60% denttre ere"; cf, also id. , La citearabe de Jaifa la veilk de rbtgire. That 
Lammens is the source behind Watt's presentation is clear both fr»m considerations of 
content and from Hie fact that he is the only authority mentioned there. Lammens is re 
proved for having been too sure about the details of financial operations in Mecca, but his 
conclusion that the operations in question were of considerable complexity is accepr»d 
(Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 3), 

* S«e in particular M, J. Kister, "Mecca and Tarn Im (Aspects of Their 
id., "Some Reports Concerning Mecca fromjahiliyya to Islam/* 

* M. A. Shaban, Islamic History t A New Interpretation, pp. 2 ff; that this presentation is 
based on the \v#rkof Kister is stated at p. 2n. F. M. Donner, "Mecca's F»od Supplies and 
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Lammens nor Kister provides support for the conventional account, the 
former because his work collapses on inspection of his footnotes, the lat- 
ter because his impeccable footnotes undermine our basic assumptions 
concerning the nature of the trade. What follows is evidence to the effect 
that Meccan trade is nothing if not a problem. 



The conventional account of Meccan trade begs one simple question; 
what commodity or commodities enabled the inhabitants of so unprom- 
ising a site to engage in commerce on so large a scale? That the trading 
empire grew up in an unexpected place is clear, if not always clearly 
brought out. There have, of course, heen commercial centres in Arabia 
that developed in areas of comparable barrenness, notably Aden. But 
Aden and other coastal cities of south Arabia all owed their existence t# 
the sea, as Mu qaddasl noted, whereas Mecca was an inland town. 5 It did 

Muhammad's Boycott"; the reader is referred to the wvks of Lammens and Kister at p. 

s Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mu^addasl, Descriptio imperii moskmici y pp, 85 (Aden), 95 
(coastal ci* ies in general). There is something of a parallel to Mecca in pre-lslamic Shabwa, 
an inland city in a barren environment, svhich was also a cult centre and a centre «ftrade 
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have a little port, Shu'ayba/ and the Koran speaks at length about the 
miraculous navigability of the sea. 7 The sources are agreed that the Mec- 
cans traded with Ethiopia, and there is even an isolated tradition which 
asserts that they used to engage in maritime trade with Rum. 8 But the 
Meccans had no timber^ and no ships; 10 they made no use of their port 
when blockaded by Muhammad, Ji and neither Shu'ayba nor the sea re- 
ceives much attention in the tradition. 

Centres of caravan trade, on the other hand, have usually been located 



(cf, EI', s.v. l;]adramawt[Beeston)). But the rulers #f Shab<va had thegood fortune t» con 
trol the frankincense-producing areas of Ataxia so that they could decree more or less at 
will where they wished the frankincense to be collected (a point to which 1 shall return). 
There was nothing comparable in the vicinity of, w under the control «f, Mecca. 

* N«i Jar, as Donner says ("Mecca's Food Supplies,*' p. 254). Jar was the port of Me- 
dina, Shu ayfca being that of Mecca until it was replaced by Jedda in the caliphate »f 
"Uthman (cf. £/ a , s.vv. Djar, Djudda; cf. also G. R. Hawiing, "The Origin of Jedda and 
the Problem •fal Shu'ayba." 

7 F»rty times, according 10 S, Fraenke] T Dk arumiikebtn Fremdworter im arabischen, p. 
in. This is odd, as Barthold points out, for there is no record of Muh 
elled by sea, »r even *f hating gone close to it T and the descriptions are very viv id (W. W. 
barthold, "Der Koran und das Meer"). 

* Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, cd-llaU 1, 244. 1 ,410 (first noted by Kistcr, "Some Reports,*' 
p. 93). Compare the tradition in Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Taharani, tl-Mujam al-sagbir, 1, 
1 J 3, according to which the C*mpani»ns*f die Prophet usad to engage in maritime trade 
with Syria (also first n#tcd by Kister). 

* When Quraysh rebuilt the Ka f ba shortly before the bijm, the timber to its ro«f came 
fr*m a Gteek ship which had been wrecked at Shu'ayba (rhus Muhammad b, *Abdallah 
al-Azraqi, Kiidbnkhb&r Mnkka, pp. ir>4f., \%?; Muhammad Ibn Sa f d, ai-Tabaqat a! kubrd, 
i, 145; Yaqut b. r Abdal)ah, Kitdb Mu'jm aLbuldan, in T 301, s.v. Shu'ayba; Ahmad b. 
'All Ibn Hajar al- A$^alani t Kitabal-isdbaft tamytz al-sababa % i, 141, no. 580, s.v Baqum, 
The parallel version anachrtnistically has the ship stranded at Jedda CAbd aUMaiik ]Wn 
His him, Das Leben Mohammed's nacb Muhammed Ibn hhdk % p. fii; Muhammad b, Jarlr al- 
Tabari, Ta'rJkb ai-rasulwa't muluk, ser. 1 , p. 1,135). A more elahoratc version has it that 
the ship was carrying building ma rem) such as wo#d, marble, and ir#n for the rebuilding 
•f an Ethiopian church destroyed by the Persians (Ismail b. 'Umar Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
ma'/ nihaya, n, 30c, citing the Aiagb&zl of Sa**id b. Yahya al-L'mawi; similarly c AlI b. aJ- 
Husayn aUMas'udi, Kitibmnftlj al-dbahab, iv T 126 f.) Cf, also[M] Gaudefroy-Deinom- 
bynes, Le pHerinage d la Mekke^ pp. 33 f. 

10 The mubajirun who went t« Ethiopia tra\ elled in ships belonging to some obviously 
foreign merchants; Quraysh pursued rhem, but had to stop »n reachingthe coast (Tabari, 
Tarikb, fer. 1 , pp. 1,181 f.; Ibn Sa r d, Tabaqdt % \, 204). 

" "Avoid the c»ast and take the Iraq route/' as a Qurashi advised when the route t« 
Syria was blocked (Muhammad b. 'UmaraLWaqidi, Kit&bal-magbuzl, u 197). This point 
has b»cn made several times before, first probably by Lammens (Mfcfjtf, p. 381), 
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in less hostile environments and within closer proximity to their cus- 
tomers than was Mecca; witness Minaean Dedan, Roman Palmyra, and 
Ibn Rashld's Ha'il. By way of compensation, Mecca is frequently cred- 
ited with the advantage of having been located at the crossroads of all the 
major trade routes in Arabia,' 2 or at least with having been a natural halt 
on the so-called incense route from south Arabia to Syria, But as Bul- 
Iiet points out, these claims are quite wrong. Mecca is tucked away at 
the edge of the peninsula: "only by the most tortured map reading can it 
be described as a natural crossroads between a north-south route and an 
cast-west one," 1 ** And the fact that it is more or less equidistant from 
south Arabia and Syria does not suffice to make it a natural halt on the 
incense route. In the first place, the caravans which travelled along this 
route stopped at least sixty-five ti 

constraint to stop at Mecca merely txreause it happened to he located 
roughly midway. "On a journey of some two months duration the con- 
cept of a halfway point as a natural resting place is rather strained."' 5 In 
the second place, barren places do not make natural halts wherever they 
may be located, and least of all when they are found at a short distance 
from famously green environments. Why should caravans have made a 
steep descent to the barren valley of Mecca when they could have 
stepped at Ta'if? Mecca did, of course, have both a well and a sanctu- 

,J This idea goes ba 

since been repeated by Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p, 3; Shaban, Islamic History, 1, 6; 
M Rodinsoii, Mohammed, p, ?9; P. K. Hitti, Capital Cities if Arab islam, p. 7 ; I 
(Kawar), l 'The Arahs in the Peace Treaty of A. D. 561/' p^ 192. 

J ^ This idea also goes back to Lam mens (cf. l *Repuhlique." p. 51 , wh ere it is one of l he 
most important halts on this route; Mtcque, p. 118, where itis probably such a halt). It was 
cautiously accepted ky B. I^wis, The Arabs in History , p. 34, and wholeheartedly by Hitti, 
Capital Citiw, p. 5 . 

R« \V\ Bulliet, The Camel and the \Vbeel y p 10$ and 040 thereto Lamuiens adduced 
Baladhuri's version of the Mudaybiyya agreement in favour of his view. In ihis agreement, 
safety is granted to people 

way to Ta*if or the Yemen, as well as to people travelling (from Mecca) to Medina on their 
way to Syria and the east (Ahmad b, Yahya al-Baladhuri, Kitabfutuh aUbuldau, p. 36; /</., 
Ansib a^asbiuf, i, 351. Other versions of the treaty lack such a clause, cf. £/*, s.v. al-Hu- 
daybiva and the references gi\en there) This certainly suggests that people wight g# via 
Mecca to the Yemen; but it is frum Medina, not Mecca, that ihey are envisaged as g*ing 
to Syria and Iraq. 
Mecca, as well ) 

lJ Bulliet, C<?met and the Wheel, p. 105. 
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ary, but so did Ta'if , which had food supplies, too. In the third place, 
it would appear that Mecca was not located on the incense mute at all. 
Going from south Arabia x* Syria via Mecca would have meant a detour 
from the natural route, as both Muller and Groom have pointed out; and 
Groom estimates that the incense route must have bypassed Mecca by 
some one-hundred miles.' 4 Mecca, in other words, was not just distant 
and barren; it was off the beaten track, as well. "The only reason for 
Mecca to grow into a great trading center,'" according to Bulliet, "was 
that it was able somehow to force the trade under its control." 1 ? It is cer- 
tainly hard to think of any other. But what trade? What ##mmodity was 
available in Arabia that could be transported at such a distance, through 
such an inhospitable environment, and still be sold at a profit large 
enough to support the growth of a city in a peripheral site bereft of nat- 
ural resources? In Diocletian's Rome it was cheaper to ship wheat from 
Alexandria to Rome at a distance of some 1 ,250 miles than to transport 
it fifty miles by land.'* The distance from Najran to Gaza was roughly 
1,250 miles, not counting the detour t« Mecca. ,v "A caravan takes a 
month to go to Syria and a month to return/' as the Meccans objected 
when Muhammad claimed to have visited Jerusalem by night. 20 What- 
ever the Meccans sold, their goods must have been rare, much coveted, 
reasonably light, and exceedingly expensive. 

One can read a great many accounts of Meccan trade without being 
initiated into the secret of what the Meccans traded in, but most Islam- 
icists ciearly envisage them as selling incense, spices, and other exotic 
goods. "By the end of the sixth century a d, they had gained control of 
most of the trade from the Yemen to Syria — an important route by 
which the West got Indian luxury goods as well as South Arabian frank- 
incense," as Watt informs us. I] Mecca was "a transfer-point in thelong- 

>is \v. W, MuJkr, Weibraveb, col 723; N. Groom, Frankinceme and Myrrh, p, 193, In 
W, C, Brice, ed, T An Historical Atlas of hhm y pp. 14 f , T 19, the incense route still g»es via 
Mecca. 

Bulliet, Camel and the Wheel, p. J05. 
,fl A.H.M. Jones, "The Economic Life of the Towns of the Koman Empire," p. 164; 
compare N. Steeusgaard, Carracks % Caravans and Companies, p. 4^, 

See the helpful list of distauces T in both miles and days' j«umey, in Gro«m, t rankiti 
cemr, p. 21 3, 

*° Ibn Hisham T Lefxn, p, 2*4 

11 Watt, Mvbammad at Mecta, p. 3; similarly id,, Muhammad, Propbtt and Statesman , p. j ; 
id. y "Kuraysh' 1 in El\ 
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distance trade network between India, Africa and the Mediterranean 
as we are told in the more recent statement by Donner. Similar state- 
ments are commonplace in the secondary literature.^ Incense, spices, 
slaves, silk, and so forth would indeed fit the bill. The source for all this, 
however, is Lammens, and on turning to Kister one finds the Meceans 
engaged in a trade of a considerably humbler kind. The international 
trade of the Meceans here rests on articles such as leather and clothing, 
which the Meceans, moreover, advertise as being cheap. There is no in- 
cense, nor any other spices, in the work of Kister, and the same is true 
of that of Sprenger, wbo likewise identified the chief article of export as 
leather. 2 * Clearly, something is amiss. Did the Meceans really trade in 
incense, spices, and other luxury goods? If not, could they have founded 
a commercial empire of international dimensions on the basis of leather 
goods and clothing? The answer to both questions would appear to be 
no, and it is for this reason that Meccan trade is a problem. 

Why do Islamicists find it so easy to believe that the Meceans traded in 
incense> spices, and the like? Presumably because Arabia is indelibly as- 
sociated with this kind of goods in the mind of every educated person. 
Besides, what other significant articles were available in Arabia for the 
Meceans to export? Because the classical spice trade of Arabia is so fa- 
mous, practically every account of Meccan trade tends to he cast in its 
image; or in other words, Meccan trade tends to be described on the ha- 
sis of stereotypes. The stereoty pes in question may be summarized as 
follows. 

Already in the third millennium n.c. the south Arabians traded in in- 
cense, later also in foreign goods; indeed, the very earliest commercial 
and cultural contacts between the Mediterranean and the lands around 

,f Donner, "Mecca's Food Supplies," p, 350. Sec, for example, H-A.R. Gibb, Islam, 
pp. 17, 26; B, As wad, "Social and Ecological Aspects inthe Origin of the Islamic State/' 
p. 426; HiUi, Capital Cities^ p. 7; Shahid, "Arabs in the Peace Train?,* 1 pp. 190 ff.; cf. id., 
"Two Qur anic Suras: al-fU and Qvrayi" p., 43* (1 am grateful to Dr. M. Hinds for 
drawing my attention to this article); I. M. Lapidus, "The Arab Conquests and the For 
mation of Islamic Society/ 1 p, 60; Gr«om, Frankinceme, p. 162. 

'J Kister, "Mecca and Tamini," 
mady 111, 94 f 
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the Indian #cean were established via the overland incense r#ute. 2 ^ In 
any case, there is no doubt that the trade was fully developed by atx>ut 
yooB.c. T when the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon and when the Arabs 
assuredly controlled the sea route to India; 55 and they certainly supplied 
Fgypt with Indian spices, fabrics, and precious stones about this time. 2 * 
They also supplied ancient Iraq, for Assyrian policy vis-a-vis Arabia 
was dictated by concern for the security of the incense route, 27 though 
some are of the opinion that the trade between Babylonia and India only 
fell into Arab hands on the Achaemcnid conquest of Ira^. iB At all 
events, they soon offered their customers all the products of India, the 
Far East, and tropical Africa from Abyssinia to Madagascar. 29 They 
were a curious people in that they sailed to Africa and India, but trans- 
ported their goods by caravan on reaching their native shores: this was 
because their boats, though adequate for long-distance journeys, were 
too primitive for navigation in the Red Sea and, apparently, also the Per- 
sian Gulf. 3# But they were perfectly capable of keeping the Indians out 
of the Red Sea, and it is because they guarded their commercial monop- 

»« C. Rathjens, "Die alten Weilhandebtrassen und die Offenbarungsreligionen," pp. 

U5 t 122. 

3T H. von Wissmann, Die Matter der Sabaerhauptstadt Maryab, p. j; R. Le Baron ftowen, 
"Ancient Trade Routes in South Arabia," p. 35. A similar view seems to be implied in 
G. L. Harding, Archaeology in the Aden Prttecfratx, p. 5. It is not clear whether the spices 
which the Queen of Sheba throws at the feet of Stlomon in Rathjens, "WeJthandelstras 
sen," p. 12 2 t are envisaged as boih Arabian and Indian. Mullcr certainly does not commit 
himself to such a view, though he cautiously accepts heF as evidence of the existence of the 
south Arabian incense trade (Wcibraucb, col. 745), 

** W. H. Scholf, tr., The Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 3. (References by translator and 
pageare t« SchofPs comments, those by title and paragraph to the translation,) 

*J T. W. Rosmarin, "Aribi und Arabien in den habylonisch^assyrischen Quellen," pp. 
i, 7, 22\ A, van deriBranden, Histoiredt Tbatnoud^ p. 

J * Thus J. Kennedy, "The Early Commerce if Babylon with India, " p. 271 . 

^ Rathjens, H< Welthandehtrasscn," p 1 22, 

Thus B. Doe, Southern Arabia* p. 50; Rathjens t "Welthandclstrasscn,'* p 1 15, both 
with reference t«thc Red Sea only. Kennedy, "Early Commerce," pp, .248 f,, implies that 
they were equally incapable of navigation in the Persian Gulf- But Doe assumes that the 
primitive hoats of the Gcrrheans were g«od enough for navigation in the Persian Gulf 
{Southern Arabia , p. 5*), and Schoflf assumes that th*se of the south Arabians wetegood 
enough for navigation in the Red Sea, t#o (Schoff, Periplus, p. 3), which makes the use of 
the overland route even odder. 
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oly with such jealousy that wc are so ill-informed about this early 
trade. * ] We can, however, rest assured that all the bustling commerce 
described by Pliny (d. 79 a.d.) and the Peripius 

was pare of the normal scene in ancient Saba some nine hundred years 
before,* 3 We can also rest assured that it was part of the normal scene 
some five hundred years later. The south Arabian hold on the India 
trade somehow survived the establishment of direct commercial contact 
between India and the Greco-Roman world, so that when in due course 
south Arabia declined, the Meccans took over the task of satisfying the 
enormous Roman demand for luxury goods. The Meccans usetl the 
same overland route; indeed , it was on their control of the old incense 
route that their commercial predominance in Arabia rested. 34 And they 
exported the same goods: Arabian frankincense, East African ivory and 
gold, Indian spices, Chinese silk, and the Hke.3* It was only on the Arab 
conquest of the Middle East that this venerable trade came to an end, 
after a lifespan of some fifteen hundred or twenty-five hundred years. 

All this, of course, is somewhat incredible; in what follows I shall de- 
vote myself to a demonstration that it is also quite untrue. The south 
Arabian trade in incense and spices is not nearly as old as is commonly 
assumed, and the goods in question were not invariably sent north by 
caravan: the last allusion 10 the overland route dates from the first (or, as 
some would have it, early second) century a.d,, and the transit trade 
would appear to have been maritime from the start. Neither the incense 

3* Schoff, PeripItUy pp. 88f\; E, H. Wanningtoru The Commerce between the Roman Etrtpf re 
and India, pp. 11,13 Cf. below, Ch. 2 11105. 

»* On the date #f the Peripiur, see now M, G, Raschke, "New Studies in Rtman Com- 
merce with the East/ pp, 6*3 ff, with full references to the huge literature on the question. 
fc'orSaha, sezG. W. van 13eek. "The Land of Sheba,' p 4&;cf. also id. > "Frankincense and 
Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,'" p, 146, 

Xi Schoff, Peripius, p. 6;H . Hasan, A History of Vtntan Navigation \ p. 48; Dbnner, 'Mec- 
ca's Food Supplies," p. 250. 

« Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 3; Shahid, " Tw« Qur'anic Suras," p. 436. Similarly 
R, P ret, *Les villes de Syrie du sud et les routes commercials dWrabie a la fin du vi c 
sieelc," pp 441 f.; R. Simon, "Hums et il3lf T *u commerce sans guerre," p, 222 (though 
Simon's wtrk is in other respects a refreshing attempt to go beyond hackneyed truths), 

' s Detailed documentations ill he given in Chapter 3; but compare for example Doe, 
Southern Arabia, pi 52 (with reference to the sixth and fifth centuries B.C.) and Donner, 
4l Mecca J s F»od Supplies, "pp. 25o, 254 (with reference to the sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies A.n.X 
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trade nor the transit trade survived long enough for the Meccans to in- 
herit them, and there was no such thing as a Mcccan trade in incense, 
spices, and foreign luxury goods. At least, the Islamic tradition is quite 
unaware that the Meccans are supposed to have handled this type 
of goods, and the Greeks to whom they are supposed to have sold them 
had never even heard of Mecca. Meccan trade there was, if we trust 
the Islamic tradition. But the trade described in this tradition bears 
little resemblance to that known from Lammens, Watt, or their various 
followers. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to correct various misconceptions about 
the classical spice trade that have influenced the standard account of 
Mcccan trade; and two of its findings (the collapse of the incense trade, 
the foreign penetration of Arabia) arc of direct relevance to the subject 
of this book. The reader without interest in the classical background can 
go straight c# part ii, provided that he or she is willing t# refer back t# 
the pages singled out as relevant in the notes to parts u and in. 



The spices of Araby were spices in the classical sense of the word — that 
is, they composed a much wider category than they do today. They in 
eluded incense, or substances that gave off a nice smell on being burnt; 
perfumes, ointments, and other sweet-smelling substances with which 
one dabbed, smeared, or sprinkled oneself or one's clothes; things that 
oneput into food or drink to improve their taste, prolong their life, or to 
endow them with medicinal or magical properties; and they also in 
eluded antidotes. J It is thanks to this usage that the spices of the Meccans 
turn out to be incense in Rtdinson, but perfume in Margoliouth, 
whereas Watt s Indian luxury goods" presumably mean condiments, 2 
In what follows I shall likewise use "spices" without qualifications 
to mean any one or all three of these categories, distinguishing where 
necessary. We may begin by considering the trade in "spices" native t# 
Arabia. 

The spices of Arabia were primarily incense products, and the two most 
important ones were frankincense and myrrh.? Frankincense (Greek // 

• J. I. Miller, The Spice Trade of theRtman Empire ; p. 2. 

1 M. R+4in$«n, hlam et capitalism? f p. 46 and the note thereto. D, S. Margoliouth, Mo 

hammed and the Rue of hlam, p, 49; cf. Tabari, Ta'rikb, ser. 1, p. 1 , 162 (7/r). Watt, Muham 
modal Mecca, p. 3, 

s What f#H#ws is based •n.Muller, Weibraucb; Grtom, Frankincense, Cf. also van Beek, 
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banos, Hbanit§s\ Latin t(b)us\ Arabic luban) is a gum resin, or more pre- 
cisely an oleo-gum-resin, exuded by various species of the genus BtsweJ- 
Ha Roxb., of the family of Burseraceae, on incision of the bark.* The 
genus is native to Arabia, Socotra, East Africa, and India. Only two 
species of the genus, however, produce "true frankincense," the com- 
modity so highly esteemed in the ancient world. These two species are 
B. cartcri Birdw. and B. sacra Fluck (previously lumped together under 
the former designation), s and these are native only to south Arabia and 
East Africa. It was thus the products of south Arabian and East African 
trees that were coveted by Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Per- 
sians alike; in due course they came to be coveted even by the Indians 
and the Chinese. Frankincense was burnt in honour of the gods, at fu- 
nerals, and in private homes. It was also used as a medicine, a spice (in 
our sense of the word), and, on a small scale, as an ingredient in per- 
fume. 

Myrrh (Greek myrrba, smyrna/e; Latin myrr(h)a\ Arabic murr) is also an 
oleo-gum-resin. It is exuded by various species of Commiphora Jacx 
Malsamtdendtvn Kunth.), Burseraceae, the same family as that to which 
frankincense belongs. The common myrrh tree is C. myrrba (Nees) 
Engh , but there are also other species in Arabia, where their habitat is 
considerably wider than that of frankincense, and many more in So- 
malia. Other species are found in India* where they yield a substance 
known as bdellium, to which 1 shall come back. Myrrh was used as an 
incense, or as an ingredient therein, but its most impoitant role was in 
the manufacture of ointments, perfumes^ and medicines. It was also 
used in embalming. 

When did the trade in south Arabian incense and myrrh begin? This 
question can be disposed of briefly here, since it has recently been dealt 
with by Groom, whose conclusions may be accepted with slight modi 

"Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia'; id., "Frankincense and Myrrh' 1 ; 
H Ogino, "Frankincense and Myrrh of Ancient South Arabia," 

4 Gums are distinguished from resins by thrir ability to dissolve in or absorb water. Res 
ins are soluble in alcohol, ether, and other solvents, but not in water, Gum-resins are a 
mixture of the two. 01e#-gum-resins contain an essential til, as well (F. N. Howes, Vege- 
table Gum a nd Resins, pp. 3, 85, 89, *49^ 

f Cf F, N. Heppcr, il Arabian and African Frankincense Trees," pp. 67 f.; Grttm, 
Frankincense , ch. 6. 
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fications. 6 The answer would seem to be not earlier than the seventh 
century B.C., for reasons that may be summarized as follows. 

It may well be that the ancient Egyptians imported myrrh and frank- 
incense from Punt as early as the third millennium ».c* and Punt may 
well ha\e been the name of not only the African, but also the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea, ? It is, however, most unlikely that the ancient Egyp- 
tians sailed beyond Bab al-Mandab, let alone all the way to Zufar, the 
only or major frankincense producing region of Arabia; 8 and the asso- 
ciation of Punt with ivory, ebony, giraffes* grass huts, and the like cer- 
tainly suggests that the Egyptians obtained their aromatics in East Af- 
rica. From an Arabian point of view, the ancient Egyptian evidence can 
thus be dismissed. 

Thereafter there is no evidence until the Queen of Sheba, who pre- 
sented Solomon with spices of an unidentified kind about 9*0 b.c. This 
queen docs not, however, prove that a trade in South Arabian spices al- 
ready existed, because she is most plausibly seen as a north Arabian 
ruler.* in the first place, the Sabaeans are a n#rth Arabian people in the 
Assyrian records, as well as in some Biblical and classical accounts; and 
the traditional explanation that these Sabaeans were a trading colony 
from the south is implausible in view of the fact that they appear as a 
warli ke people in the Assyrian records and as raiders who carry off Job's 
flocks in the Bible, to In the second place, queens are well attested for 
north Arabian tribes in the Assyrian records,' 1 whereas none is attested 
for south Arabia at any time; indeed, there is no independent evidenee 
for monarchic institutions at all in south Arabia as early as c>#« b.c. In 
the third place, the unidentified spices that the Queen of Sheba pre- 
sented to Solomon could just as well have come from north Arabia as 

♦ Groom dates the beginning ofthetradeto the sixth century B.C. , which must be a!x>ut 
a century too late (Frankincense, ch. 2). 
? Cf. Miiller, Weibfaacb, cols. 73$ ff. 

H Cf.. C A. N'allino, "L'ftgvpte avaitclle des relations directes avec TArabie meridionale 
avant Page des Ptole'mees?**; Miiller, Weibraueh* cols. 74U f. 

9 The first to argue this was Philhy, though his work was not published till long after 
his death (H- St John Philhy, The Queen of Sheba , ch. 1}. The same conclusion was reached 
hy A. K, Irvine, "The Arahs and Ethiopians/' p. 230, and, independently of Irvine, by 
Groom, Frankincense, ch. 3 (the mo;?t detailed discussion). 

10 Rosmarin, "Ariki und Arabien," pp. * f M 14; Job 1: 1 4f„; Strata, Geography ;x vi, 4:2 1 . 
" Cf. Rosmarin, "Aribi und Arabien," pp. 29 ff„, s.vv. Adia, Baz/slu, Japa\ Samsi, 

Tclchunu, and Zahihfi. 
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from the south. Numerous incense products and other aromatics were 
available in north Arabia, Palestine, and elsewhere. It was such local 
products, not south Arabian imports, which the Ishmaelites of Gilead 
sold in Egypt, and there is nothing in the Biblical account to suggest that 
those with which the Queen of Sheba regaled her host came from any 
further afield, i2 The Biblical record thus takes us no further back than 
the seventh century b.c. t the date generally accepted by Biblical schol- 
ars for the Israelite adoption of the use «f frankincense and other incense 
products in the cult.'* 

As regards the Assyrian record s> they frequently mention spices 
among the commodities paid by various Arabian rulers as tribute to the 
Assyrian kings in the eighth and seventh centuries b.c/* But these 
would again appear to have been north Arabian products, for frankin- 
cense is not attested in Mesopotamia until several centuries later and the 
commonly mentioned murru was a local plant, not an imported resin, 1 ' 
There is nothing in the Assyrian evidence to suggest a date earlier than 
the seventh century bx. for the beginning of the trade. 

,a For the spices of the Ishmaelites of Gilead, see Genesis 37:25, and below, ch, } T no. 
4 (on/o/, mistranslated as 1 myrrh' in the authorized version) and no. 10 (onjVj, "balm"). 
Apart from these two commodities they carried n r k'dt, c spicery," which has been identi 
fied as the gum of AstraggiusgummiferLzWtW.. a Palestinian shrub(ct\ H N. Moldenke and 
A, L. Moldenke, PUtnHoftbeBibk, pp, 51 f X Just as theQuccntfSheha presents Salomon 
with spices in the Bible, so a kingof Sheba, clearly 2 northerner, pa ystribute in spices (and 
precious stones) in the Assyrian records (cf, Rasmarin, "Aribi und Arabien," p. 14}. Bui 
list 1 * pressed link between the spread «f camel domestication and the incense trade is 
w eakened by his assumption that spices s#ld \yy Arahs neeessarily came from the south 
{Camel and the Wheel, pp. 67, 78), 

*i Cf. M. Haran, "The Uses of Incense in the Ancient Israelite Ritual," pp. 1 1 8 ff. 

■•* The relevant passages are translated hy Rosmarin, "Aribi und Arahien, 1 * pp. 8 ff., 
14 f£ 

,J Frankincense is first mentioned in a medical reeipe dating from the late Babylonian 
period, that is, not long before the Persian conquest, and Hcrodtrns is the first tomcntion 
its use as an incense there (Muller, Weihraueh, col 742). Murru is frequently mentioned, 
hut not in connection with thetrihute payments of the Arahs. Its physical appearance was 
well known; it had seeds and was used, among other things, in tanning. In principle the 
"myrrh-scented oil" known to the Assyrians could have been a south Arahian product, hut 
since it figures among the gifts sent by Tushratta ofMitanni (and never in an Arahian con- 
text), this is in fact most unlikely to have been the case: "myrrh-scented" is a misleading 
translation (cf. TJkAs$yrianDietionarycftbeOrientalInstirute r s.v. murru. Judging from this 
dictionary, the spices mentioned hy name in connection with the tribute payments of the 
Arabs have not been identified). 
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That leaves us with the archaeological evidence. Of sueh there is not 
much, and what there is does not suggest an earlier date, either. The 
south Arabian clay stamp found at Bethel certainly does not prove that 
the trade already existed by the ninth century b.c, partly because there 
is a case for the view that it only came to Bethel in modem times/ 6 and 
partly because, even if this is not the case, the stamp itself is completely 
undatable/ 7 The south Arabian potsherds that have been found at c Aq- 
aba are now said to date from the sixth century B.c.; t8 the south Arabian 

»* Cf, G. W. v an Reek and A. Jamme, "An Inscribed South Arabian Clay Stamp fr»m 
Bethel"; A. Jamme and G. W. van Bcek T "The South Arabian Clay Stamp from Bethel 
Again/* In the first article the authors announced the discovery of a south Arabian elay 
stanm a t Bethel; in the second they informed their readers that they had found an exact 
replica of this stamp in thefonn of a squeeze in theGlasercollcction, They concluded that 
they had f ound two stamps made by the same workman: this, in their view T would suffice 
to explain why the two stamps had even been broken in the same place. Yadin, however, 
concluded that the stamp from which the squeeze in the Glaser collection had been made 
(and which had since disappeared) was the very stamp that had turned up at Bethel 
(Y. Yadin, "An Inscribed South-Arabian Clay Stamp from Bethel?"). Two rejoinders 
were written (G, W. van Beek and A. Jamime, "The Authenticity of the Bethel Stamp 
Seal"; J, L. Kelso, "A Reply to Yadin's Article on the Finding of the Bethel Stamp"), and 
there has been one attempt to prove that the iw* stamps* though similar, are not com 
plctely identical Boneschi, 4l L'ami^uc niscriptiun sml-arabe d'un suppose cachet prov 
enant de Beytin (Bethel)," But it must beeonceded that the coincidence is odd, and a hy 
pothesis has since been proposed concerning how the Glaser stamp could have come to be 
buried at Bethel (B. L. Cleveland, **Moreon the South Arahian Clay Stamp Ftund at Bei- 
tin." 

•7 It was found in undatable debris outside: the city wall; or m«re precisely, the debris 
ranged fr«m the iron a get* the Byzantine period (Janinie and \ an Beek, "Clay Stamp from 
Bethel Again," p. i£). It was dated to the ninth century b.c. on the ground that it mast 
have beenconnected with the incense trade, which in turn must have been connected with 
the temple at Bethel; this temple only existed from #2 to 11 b.c , and it is conjectured 
that it imported most of its frankincense in the earlier part of this period (the authors take 
no account of the fact that the Israelites are not supposed to have made ritual use of incense 
at this stage). The date of the stamp thus rests on the assumption thar the incense trade 
already existed in the ninth century b.c, a fact that does not prevent the authors from 
adducing the stamp as proof of this assumption (cf. van Beck and Jamme, "Clay Stamp 
from Bethel/* p. 16). Palaeography is also invoked in favour of this date, but not convinc- 
ingly (cf. Boneschi, "L'antique inscription," pp. 162 f , and the following note). 

l * Cf, N. Glueck, l1 The First Campaign at Tell el-Kheleifch,"p. j6 (discovery insitu *f 
a large broken jar inscribed with two letters cf a smith Arahian sci ipt, dated to the eighth 
century B.C. on the basis of stratigraphy); G. Ry ckmans, ' l Un fragment de jarre avec ca- 
racteres mineens de Tell El-Kheleyfeh" (date accepted, sciipt identified as Minaean); 
N. Glueck, "Tell el-Kheleifeh Inscriptions/' pp. i}6 f. (Ryckmans reported to have 
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tripod that may have been found in Iraq only dates from the sixth to 
fourth centuries bx,;" and the same is true of other finds suggestive of 
trade between south Arabia and Mesopotamia. In short, the belief that 
the incense trade between south Arabia and the Fertile Crescent isofim- 
mense antiquity does not have much evidence in its favour. 

By the seventh century b.c> however, the trade must have begun. 
This is clear partly from the Biblical record and partly from the fact that 
both frankincense and myrrh were known under their Semitic names 
even in distant Greece by about 6## B.C. , when they arc attested in the 
poetry of Sappho. 2 * The archaeological evidence sets in about the sixth 
century b.c. t as has been seen, and! the trade becomes increasingly at- 
tested thereafter, 21 The trade may thus be said to be of a venerable age 
even if it is not as old as civilisation itself 

How were the incense products transported? It is a plausible contention 
that the earliest trade was by land. But leaving aside the obvious point 
that maritime expeditions to Punt on the part of the ancient Egyptians 
do not testify to the existence of an overland route* as has in all serious- 
ness been argued," the fact that the earliest trade was by land in noway 

changed the date to the sixth century b.c.\ another ostracon, possibly Minaean, dating 
fr#m the seventh «r sixth century B,c. disc«v<r*j); id., The $tber Sidetf the J$rdaa, pp. 1 28, 
1 32 (sixth centut}- date accepted, though the script resembles that of inscriptions dated to 
the fourth century B.C.); W. F, Albright, il The Chaldaean Inscription in Pr«t«-Arabic 
Script," pp. 43 f (Glntck's eighth-century date not queried t but the script possibly prot»- 
Dedanite, under n« circumstances Minaean); Muller, Weibraucb, col 745 (it is probably 
Sabacan). Cf, als« P, Jioneschi, "l.es m«n«grammes sud-arabes dela grande jaiTe de Ttli 
El-Ijekyfeb (Ezion Geber)" (where the jar still dates from the eighth or seventh century 

B.C.), 

Cf. T. C. Mitchell, "A South Arabian Tripod Offering Saucer Said To Be fr«m Ur, 11 
p. 113. 

sa See the passages adduced Vy Muller, Weibraucb, c«l 708. 

" The biblical passages mentioning frankincense are listed by M«ldenke and Mol 
denke, PUmts if tb? Bible, pp, 5< f,; it is common in the Prophets, from about <oo B,c. to- 
ward In the fifth century b.c, it >vas used by thejev^s of Elephantine (A, C«wley, and 
tr M Aramau Papyri $f the fifth Century B X. f mos, 3«:?5; 31:21; 33: n). #n the Greek side it 
is arrested in the poetry of Pindar ifl. r. 49* b.c.) and Mclanippides (fl> c. 45*?), and *f 
course in Herod«tus(/^ e> 450) (cf. H. G. Liddell and R. Sc*tt 7 A Greek^Engtish Uxictn, 
s.v. libants), 

" Rathjens, "YVekhandelstrassen," p. 12 2 and the note thereto. 
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means that all Arabian ar#matics continued to be transported largely or 
wholly in this fashion until the very end of the trade; 4 * as will be seen, 
the evidence suggests the contrary. 

We do not hear anything ahout the overland route until the Hellenis- 
tic period. According to Hieronymus of Cardia (historian of the period 
323-272 B.C.), who is cited by Biodorus Siculus, a fair number of Na- 
bataeans were "accustomed to bring down to the sea [the Mediterranean] 
frankincense and myrrh and the most valuable kinds of spices, which 
they procure from those who convey them from what is called Arabia 
Eudaemon." Given the date of this statement, the goods in question 
were presumably conveyed to the Nabataeans by the overland route, 
though the text does not explicitly say so. 34 A more explicit account is 
given by Eratosthenes (c. 275-^4 b. c), who is cited by Strabo. Accord- 
ing to him, frankincense, myrrh, and other Arabian aromatics from the 
Hudramawt and Qatahan were bartered to merchants who t#ok seventy 
days to get from Ailana (that is, Ayla) to Minaia, whereas the Gabaioi, 
whoever they may have been, 1 * got to the Hadramawt in forty days/ 6 
The overland route is alluded to again by Artcmidorus (about io# B,c.) r 
who is also cited by Strabo and who, after an account of the hzy and 
easygoing life of the (southern) Sabaeans, tells us that "those who live 
close t# one another receive in continuous succession the loads of aro- 
matics and deliver them to their neighbours, as far as Syria and Meso- 
potamia"; in the course of so doing they are supposed to have become so 
drowsy, thanks t# the sweet odours, that they had 10 inhale various 
other substances in order to stay awake. * 7 A more matter-of-fact account 
is given by Juba {c. 5# B.C. -19 a,I).)> w h° is cited by Pliny. All frankin 
cense, according to him, had to go to Sobota, that is, Shabwa, the Had- 
raml capital: "the king has made it a capital offense for camels so laden 

2 i Pace Le Baron Bowen, "AncientTrade Routes," p. 35; Groom, frankmcatse, p, 153. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, Biblinbeca Hisfrica, xix, 04: 5. On his source, secj. 1 1ornl>1«wcr, 
Hieronymus tfCardia. If this had h»en a statement by Diadorus himself, one would have 
taken it to mean that the Nahataeans received their goods at the northern cud of ihe Red 
Sea and conveyed them from there to the Mediterranean. 

3 * For an attractive solution to this problem, see A.KL. Beeston, "Some Observations 
on Greek and L-atin Data Relating to South Arabia," pp. 7 f. ;cf. £rf„ "Pliny's Gebbanitae," 

j6 Strabo, Geography, xvi, 4:4. 

J ? /bid,, xvi, 4:19. As noted by Groom, Frankincense, p. 243 nso, thisdoes not appear to 
go back to Agatharchides. 
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c# turn aside from the high road." From Shabwa it could only besen ton 
by the Gebbanitae, whose capital was Thomna, that is, the site known 
inscriptionally as Tmn\ the capital of Qataban. 38 From here the cara- 
vans proceeded to Gaza, the journey being divided into sixty-five stages 
with halts for camels. Taxes were paid to the l.ladrami kings in Shabwa 
and to the Qataban* kings in Thomna, but a host of priests, secretaries, 
guards, and attendants also had to have their cut, so that the expenses 
reached 688 denarii per camel even before Roman import duties were 
paid. 2 * Pliny alludes to the overland route again in a passage on inland 
towns to which the south Arabians "bring down their perfumes for ex- 
port," and he also knew that frankincense was transported through Mi- 
nacan territory "along one narrow track," 3 " In the Periplus, too, wc arc 
informed that "all the frankincense produced in the country [the Had- 
ramawt] is brought by camels t# that place [Shabwa] to be stored ," pre- 
sumably f or transport overland , * 1 But this is the sum total of our literary 
evidence on the overland route. 

The evidence is noteworthy in two respects. First, it mentions only 
Arabian goods, primarily IJadraml frankincense: no Indian spices, 
Chinese silk, or East African ivory arc being transported by caravan to 
Syria here (unless one wishes to read them into Hieronymus' unidenti 
fied spices). Second, there is no mention of theoverlandruute after Pliny 
and/or the Periplus (depending on one's views on the date of the latter). 
The overland route, in short, would appear to have been of restricted 
use in terms of both products carried and period of time. 

I shall come back to the absence #f foreign imports from the overland 
route in the next section. As regards the Arabian go#ds carried, Eratos- 
thenes identifies them as coming from the Hadramawt and Qataban 
(Khatramdtis, Kittabania). They similarly come from the Hadramawt 
and Qataban (Sohbotha, Thomna) in Juba, The Periplus only mentions 
the Hadramawt, ptssibly because this state had by then absorbed its 
QatabanI neighbour. At all events, the Sabaeans (here and in what fol- 

sS Ct EI 2 , s.v. Katahan (Beeston), The Gch hanitae arc unlikely to have been ♦awbams 
(cf. fteeston, "Pliny's Gebbanitae"), hut Pliny, or his source, clearly took thtro to he rulers 
of the ^ataham capital. 

3t > Pliny, Natumlllistory^ xn, 63 if 

>"lbid.i vt, j54;xh, 54. 

" Periplus, §17, 

* 2 O" W. F. Albright, "The Chronology of Ancient South Arabia in the Light of the 
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lrws those of the southern kind) are only mentioned in connection with 
Artemidorus* drowsy caravanecrs and Pliny's list of inland towns to 
which aromatics were sent for export. Further, the g*«ds carried are 
frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics in Hieronymus and Eratos- 
thenes, but only frankincense in Fliny and the Penplus\ and the latter 
two sources explicitly inform us that the route via Shahwa was fixed by 
the I ladraml kings. What this suggests is that the overland route was al- 
ways associated particularly with the Hadramawt (with or without its 
Qatabanl neighbour), not with the Sabaeans; and this makes sense, 
given that the Hadramawt was the only source of Arabian frankincense, 
or at least the only one of any imj^rtance, thanks to its control of Zu- 
far.^ The Hadrami kings were free to favour any route they wished, and 
by the time of Pliny and the Peri plus it would seem that Hadrami frank- 
incense (and apparently Hadrami frankincense alone) came north hy 
caravan for the simple reason that the rulers of the Hadramawt decreed 
that this be so.^ 

First Campaign of Excavation in ^ataban," pp 9 f, (^ataban fell abtut 50 B.c); MQIIer, 
Weibraucb, col 726(ab«ut a.d. 25). A much latertlate is proposed by j. Virentitj Lervyaume 
stid-arabe degatabin etsa dttatarj (ad. 250); and according to Bees ton, all one can say for 
sure is that Qataban ceases to be mentioned in the inscriptional material by the fourth cen- 
tury a.d, (£/ a , s.v. tUtabin). 

" F»r thetiew that the frankincense-bearing area of ancient Arabia was the same as to- 
day, that is, Zufar.see variBeek, "Frankincense and Alvrrh,'* p, 72; id^ "Frankincense and 
Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia/' pf uyi f. id. > 4< Aneient Frankincense-Producing 
Areas." According (• Grtoin, trankinctnse, pp, 1 2 ff., and J. Pirenne, "The Incense Port 
of xMoscha (Khor Rori) in Dhufar," pp. 91 ff. it grew consideraWly further to the west in 
the past than it does today T and both ha e ago#dcase. But Gr*om leaves the preeminence 
of Zufar unshaken, and neither claims that it grew extensively t* the west of the Hadra- 
mawt. 

*♦ Pace Aluller and Grtom. Miiller conjectures that it was the Alinaeans who kept the 
overland route going, the destruction of their kingdom i n the first century b.C. being the 
cause of its decline (Weibraucb, co[, 725), But this explanation does not account for the 
string interest displayed in it by the Hadrami kings, or for the continued use of the route 
into the first century a ». (although this can be queried, as will be seen). Groom, on the 
other hand, suggests that the overland r#ute survived because the harvest cycle was such 
that the incense trade and the India tradec^uld not be combined (frankincense, pp, 143 ff.). 
That thev could n*r Ik combined may well be true; but in the one hand, #ne would have 
expected the incense trade to have become maritime even before the Greeks began to sail 
t* India; andon the other hand, the Greeks were quite willing to sail to south Arabia for 
the purchase #f incense atone after the India trade had got going (cf. below, 049) This 
explanation is thus yls# unsatisfactory- 
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Why should they have favoured the overland route? As will be seen, 
the south Arabians were already capable of sailing in the Red Sea in the 
second century b,c, and for purposes of taxation the Hadrami kings 
could just as well have decreed that all frankincense must go through 
coastal Cane: later sultans of the area were to rule that all frankincense 
must go through coastal^.uf ar,** The sea route may well have been haz- 
ardous, but then the overland trek from south Arabia to Syria was not 
easy, either. Caravan journeys in Arabia were arduous undertakings 
even in much later times, as every pilgrim knew, and the pirates with 
which the Rml Sea was frequently infested always had their terrestrial 
counterparts.* 6 Sailing from Cane the fcladraml port) to Berenice 
took only thirty days,*? whereas it took the caravaneers sixty-five, sev- 
enty, or, according to an alternative interpretation, 120 to 130 days to 
get from Shabwa to Syria.? 81 And the heart of every merchant must have 
bled at the expenditure of 688 denarii per camel on travel costs alone. In 
short, the overland route would seem to have owed its survival to the 
interests of kings rather than those of merchants. And if the Hadrami 
rulers enforced the use of the overland route, it was presumably because 
they were inland rulers allied to inland tribes, and because they did not 
want their goods to pass through straits controlled by their Sabaean 
rivals. 

But the point is that by the second century B.C. their Sabaean rivals 
had discovered a rival source of frankincense. According to Agathar- 

f Cf, Yaqut, Oufdan, 111, 577, s.v. Zafar: "they gather it and carry itt* Zafar, where the 
ruler takes his share. They cannot carry it elsewhere tinder any circumstances , and if he 
hears o f someone who has carried itto some other town T he kills him." 

y % *7\nd strangely to say, of these innumerable tribes an equal pan are engaged in trade 
or live by brigandage" (Pliny, Natural 'History, vi, It is not impossible that the over 
tend rtute was somctimas safer than the sea route; but in view of the duration and cost of 
the overland route, it seems unlikely that merchants would choose whicheTer happened to 
fee the more secure at the time (as suggested by Van Beek, "Frankincense and Myrrh in 
Ancient South Arabia,* p. 148) The existenceof pirates in the Red Sea is attested in both 
Pliny {Nature I His tory 1 vi, 101) and the Peri plus (§ 20), but both passages also show that 
pirates did not dissuade merchants Trom sailing, though they did make them take the pre- 
caution of manning their ships with archers, as described in Pliny, 

> 7 Pliny, Natural History \ vi, 104. Qn 'xs modern Hisr al-Ghurab, or more precisely a 
site on the isthmus connecting llisn ai-GhurJb with the mainland (cf, A.F.L. Beeston, 
review ofVV. B. Huntingford, p. 35O- 

Cf. Beeston, "Some Observations/* pp. 8 f. 
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chides (c. 130 B.c.)> the Sabaeans made use of rafts and leather boats for 
the transport of their goods;*? and chough he docs not say from where to 
where, Artemidorus (c. 100 B.c) task him to mean "from Ethiopia to 
Arabia." In Ethiopia (both in the modern sense and that of Fast Africa 
in general) large quantities of frankincense and myrrh were to be f ound, 
as the ancient Egyptians would appear to have discovered; and Artemi- 
dorus thus also knew the Sabaeans to be trading in aromatics of "both 
the local kind and that from Ethiopia." 40 By the first century a.d. t Af- 
rican frankincense was as least as important as the Arabian variety, 
while African myrrh had already acquired priority. 4 1 By the sixth cen- 
tury, African frankincense was the *nly variety a merchant such as Cos- 
mas saw fit to mention- It still dominates the market today, 42 In short, 
the Sabaean discovery drastically undermined the monopoly of the 
Hadrami suppliers. 

The Sabaeans did not, of course hand over their frankincense to the 
Hadramis for transport overland \ ia Shabwa." The question is whether 
they sent it by land at all. Artemidorus' drowsy caravaneers certainly 
suggest that they did, as docs Pliny's list of inland towns to which aro- 
matics were sent, if less conclusively;^ and Agatharchides* statement 

Agatharchides, § roi, in Photius, Bibliotfrtiue, vii (previously edited with a Latin 
translation by C. Muller, Geographi Graeci A-linores, j). For aii annotated German transla- 
tion, see W#elk s Agatbarchides vm Kmdos iiber das Rote Meer. There is an alternative 
French translation of §§ f/-to3 in Pirenne, Qaiabdn, pp. 82 ff, an Engfish translation of 
§§ 86-JO3 by J. S. Hutchinson in GrHm, Frankincense, ]yp. if., and an English trans 
lation of passages relating to the East African c#ast in G W.tf. Huntitigf^rd, tr , The Pe- 
ri plus of the Erythraean Sea^ p|>, 177 ff. 
*' Artemidorus in Strafco, Geography, xvj t 4, if, 

Peripius, §§8 12 (also translated in Groom, Frankincense, p|>, 138 ff,); Ditscorides, De 
Materia Medica, 1, 64 = J. Goodyer, tr> The Greek Herbal of ' Dioscoridcs, ed. R T. Gunther, 
*,77> 

« 2 Cosmas Indicopleustcs, Tiptgrapbie tbretie/tne, n, 49; cf. n t 64. Groom, Frankincense, 
p. 135 (roughly two thirdsof the frankincense handled by Aden in 1875 carne ^ rom Somali 
ports); Mtiller, Weibraucb, col 730(111 1972 about thrco-fifthsoftheworlld demand vvas met 
by Ethiopia), 

«* As Groom unthinkingly assumes (Frartk?icatse, p. 147X 

« 4 Cf. above, nm7, 30 Artemidorus' caraVaneers are mentioned in the middle of an ac 
count ofrhe Sabaeans, Pliny is talking of rhe south Arabians atlarge, hut healso says that 
it is the Safcacans svh« are the best known of all Arabian rribes "because of their f rankin 
cense " R. Doe suggests that "Saba did not officially participate in the aromatics trade" 
CThc WD* 8 Formula and the Incense Trade,'* p. 41), but the Sabaeans are associated 
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that they made use of rafts and leather boats presumably means no more 
than what Artemidorus took it to mean, that is, between Africa and Ara- 
bia,* ? But Agatharchides also tells us that the Minaeans, Gerrheans, and 
others would unload their cargoes at an island opposite the Nabataean 
coast; or at least, this is what he appears to be saying. « A In other words, 
Agatharehides suggests that chough the Sabaeans themselves may have 
confined their maritime activities to crossings of the Red Sea, their dis- 
tributors in the north had already taken to maritime transport by the 
second century By the first century b,c. t at any rate, there is no 



with the incense trade time and again in the classical sources (cf. MtiJier, Wtibraucb, cols. 
7 1 T 725); conceivably, the absence of the <wd"b formula could be invoked in favour of the 
view that they did not trade much by land. 

v Artemidorus in Strabo, Ceigrapby, xvi, 4:19. Cf. also ibid., xvi, 4:4, where Eratos 
thenes mentions islands in the fUd Sea that were used for the transport of merchandise 
"from one continent to the other." 

« 5 Agatharchides, § 87; alsocitod by Diodorus Siculus, fftirliotbeca % m, 42:5; and hy Ar- 
temidorus in Strabo, Geography, xvi, 4: iS, We are told that near the island of Phocac (cor- 
rupted to Ci a place called Nessa" in Photius' excerpt) there is a promontory that extends to 
Petra and Palestine, and that the Minaeans Gerrheans t and others bring down their car- 
goes to this (island or Palestine). The most natural reading of tisgur (in I3iodorusi*tf 
btn in Photius and Artemidorus) is that it refers to the island, partly bucause itis the island, 
not Palestine, that Agatharchides wishes to give information about, and partly because he 
is not sure that his informariun is correct; he would hardly have found it necessary to add 
"as they j ay" {Ms logos, in both Photius and Piodorus) if he had been talkin a tout the ar- 
rival of carav ans in Palestine. Moreover, both pbortion (load, especially that of a ship) and 
&tf<^#(to go down. t especially to the coast, from sea to land, or to bring a ship into harbour) 
suggest that the transport was maritime. Jn Woejk's translation this interpretation is ex- 
plicit, and Midler reads thepassage similarly (W trihr£ucb % col 730; but thecargoes are here 
unloaded at the promontory, which is grammatically impossible, the promontory being 
neuter). The island in question was probably Tiran (Woelk, Agatbarcbtdes, p 212). 

« As distributors nf Hadrami frankincense, the Gerrheans had to some extent taken to 
maritimetransportin the Persian Gulf, too, about this time. They prohahlycollected their 
frankincense by land (whatever route they may have taken), but on their return to Gerrha 
they would transport it by rafit to Babylon and sail up the Euphrates (Aristobulus in 
Strabo, Gugraphy, xvr. t 3:3, where theapparent contradiction iseasily resolved along these 
lines). As regards the Minaeans, Rhodokanakis would have it that a Minaeanwho shipped 
myrrh and calamus to £gypt is attested in the Gizeh inscription of 2*4 B,c. (N, Rhodo- 
kanakis, "Die Sarkophaginschrift von Gizeh")- But as Beeston points out, RhodokanakiV 
rendering of the inscription makes a most implausible text for a sarcophagus. The linen 
ejoth of the crucial line was either tl of his Ary," that is T of his mummy wrappings or else 
Tor his sy* that is, for his ship in the sen*e of funerary bar e: either way the inscription 
fails to mention a ship on which the deceased transported his aromatics to Egypt (A.F.L, 
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longer any doubt that maritime transport had come to be the norm. 
Thus Strabo informs us that Arabian aromatics were unloaded at Lcukc 
K<imc, aNahataeanport and emporium to which, he says, camel traders 
could travel fromPetra and back \n perfect safety and easc t though "at 
the present time" they were more often unloaded at Myus Hormus on 
the Egyptian side of the Red Sea; either way t it was only from these 
ports that the goods were transported overland, he it to Alexandria, 
Rhinocolura t or elsewhere-* 8 Strabo, an associate of Aelius Gallus, 
knew of the overland route from his literary sources, but of its existence 
in his own time he seems to be <|uite unaware. By the first century a.d. t 
Greek and Roman traders were collecting their own aromatics in Muza, 
a Yemeni port which, according to Pliny, was visited exclusively by 
merchants specializing in such aromatics, not by those on their way to 
Indian And about the same time (if we accept the traditional date of the 
Peri plus) they had also come to import frankineense and myrrh directly 
from East African poits,>* In short, by the first ccntuiy a,d. the Yemeni 
incense trade had came to be wholly maritime. Indeed, the Nabataeans 
may have been driven to piracy by circumstances related to this very 
fact,* 1 

It is hard to believe that the overland route survived this competition 
for long. In fact, it is arguable that the HaclramI incense trade had also 

[Jeeston, "Two South-Arabian Inscriptions! Some Suggestions," pp. 59 ff.\ id., personal 
communication). 

Strabo, Geography, xvi, 4:23 f. (in connection with the expedition of Aelius Gallus). 
Strabo's statement is to* circumstantial and too obviously based on contemporary rather 
than literary information for it to be rejected, as it is by Groom {f rankincense, pp t 207 f ; 
Groom did not notice the passage in Agarharchides cited above, 046, nor apj >arently the 
passage by Pliny cited in the following note). 

Pliny, Natural History, vi, 104. 
s»Peripluf, §§7 ft 

*• Of. G . W. Bowersock, R$man Arabia, p. 2 1 The new traffic by sea was not in itself 
contrary to N T abatacan interests? as long as thegoods were unloaded at Leuke Kome, it was 
the >4abatacans who would transport them from then; to Ga*a via Pctra. Rut as seen al- 
ready, Strabo explicitly states that goods were more commonly unloaded atthc Fgyprian 
sideof the Red Sea in his days; and the Pmpius confirms that Le ukc Kome had lost impor- 
tance by thetirst tentur) a.d, (above, 1*48; below, n55). Bowersockmay thus well be right 
that it was the new mariu me trade u hich caused the decline of the Pfctra-Gziza road (if it 
did decline then, cf, the literature cited by Boweisock, ibid). Me may also berighE that 
this is what drove the Nabataeans to piracy, though the factthat Diodorus 1 account prob- 
ably goes back to Agatharchidcs makes the phennmcnon alirtle too early for comfort. 
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come to be maritime by the first ceocury a.d + , though this cannot be 
proved. Pliny, after all, derived his information on the overland route 
from Juba, who derived his from literary sources, in his turn — a chain 
that takes us well hack into the first century b.c^ j And the allusion to 
this route in the Periplus could easily have been cribbed from an earlier 
merchants* guide. It is certainly not very consistent to tell us first that all 
frankincense must go via Shabwa and next that frankincense was also 
exported from Cane, the I;IadramT port, unless we are to take it that the 
exports from Cane were destined for Ommana and India alone.** But 
this is not of major importance in theprcsent context. What matters here 
is that there is no reference to the overland route in the classical litera- 
ture after (Juba in) Pliny and the Periplus, a work composed about 50 
a.d. according to some, in the early second century according to others, 
and i n the third century according t# a few. And by the end of the third 
century a.d. the I ladramT kings who enforced the use of this route had 
lost their autonomy to the Sabaeans.^ 

There is nothing to suggest that the trade ever ceas#d to be maritime 
thereafter. Trajan (98-i 17) linked Clysma(QuIzum) to the Nile by canal 
and built roads between /Vela (Ayla), Pctra, Bostra, and Damascus, and 
these two ports definitively ousted Berenice and Leuke Kome.« Qui- 
zum and Ayla appear as centres of Red Sea shipping in the Islamic tra- 
dition, too-** in the Yemen, iMuza was eclipsed by Aden, the famous 
Kudaemon Arabia which, according to a controversial statement in the 

Cf, Raschke, "N ew Studies" p- 661 . (But the well-known idea that he used the work 
of a Uranius who flourished in the first century b,c. is refuted at pp. 837 f ) 

Periplus^ §§ 27 f\;cf. §36, where Ommana (probably on the Arabian sideof the Gulf, 
cf. Becsitn, review #f Huntingford, p. 357, and possibly identifiable with §uhar, cf. 
Miiller, Wctbraucb, col. 728) receives franki ncense from Cane, and §39, where frankin- 
cense is exported to Barkaricon in India, presumably from Cane. Groom harmonizes by 
assuming that frank/ncense could only be exported fey sea by special permission {Frank 
incense, p. 153). 

« s.v> riadramawt; VV. W. Muller, *Das Ende des antiken Kcinigreiehs rjadra- 
maut, die Sabaischc fnschrift Schreycr-Geukcns = Iryani 33/' pp. 231, 249- 

« G, F, I lourani T Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Mtdisvai Times, 
p. 34. Lcukc KomC was still minor importance inthedays otthePerip/us(c(. §ij, where 
it isa market town f«r small vessels sent there frtm Arabia), 

The Byzantine ship that was sfrantfed at Shu'ayba was on its way from Qulzumto 
Ethiopia, according to Mas'udi (cf. aWne T ch, j n^). When Ayla surrendered to the 
Prophet, its inhabitants, including the Yemenis who were there, were granted freedom to 
travel by sea (below, p. 44). 
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Periplus, had been destroyed by "Caesar," but which had regained its 
former importance by the fourth century a.d.* 7 The termini thus 
changed in the later empire, but not the mode of transport itself. It is not 
clear why some scholars believe the overland route to have continued 
intothe fourth century a.d., or even later, * 8 or why Islamicists generally 
assume it to have retained its importance until the time of Mecca's rise 
to commercial prominence, or to have recovered it by then. Insofar as 
the Islamic tradition remembers anything about the pre ^Islamic incense 
trade, it remembers it as sea-borne,*? 

The incense trade that the Islamic tradition remembers as sea-borne 
was undoubtedly a trade conducted primarily with the non-Roman 
world. Thus Persia is still on the list of importers of African frankin- 
cense in Cosnias, who wrote in the sixth century a.d.; China is known 
to have imported both Arabian and African frankincense, partly via In- 
dia and partly directly, until at least the thirteenth century A.n.;and In- 
dia has continued to import it until today/ 0 In the Greco-Roman world, 

* 7 Periplus, ed. H. Frisk, §26 (Schoff emcrvds *Caesar*'t* "CharibaeD; discussed by Pi- 
renne, Qataban, pp. i8«f\ Cf. PhiUst«rgius, Kircbengescbiebte* 111, 4 = E. Walf«rd, tr M The 
Ecclwastical History of phiUstorgixs, pp. 444 f where Constantius asks f#r permission t# 
build churches r'#r the Romans wh# c#mc to south Arabia by sea: #nc was buih a* Adant, 
where e\ervb«dy coming fr#m the Rtman empire lands in •rder to trade, (1 d* not kn«w 
on what authority it is claimed that Aden later lost its importance t# the Red Sea p«rts #f 
Ahwaband Ghulaiiqarf/ 1 , 'Adan.). 

Sec Groom, Frankincense, pp 153 , i6i (until the collapse #f the Grec#-R«man empire 
in the fourth century a.d.); Le Bar#n Bowen, "Ancient Tmde Routes," p. 35 (implies 
much the same); Doe, Southern Arabia, p, 3o(unti! shortly before the rise of Islam); cf als* 
van Beek, 11 Frankincense and > lyrrh in Ancient South Arabia," p. i48 T where the evi- 
dence sh«\vs that b»th land and sea routes were used in all periods. According to Irvine, 
"The AraWsand Ethiopians," p- 301 »by contrast, theo\erland rm Jte had already declined 
on the advent #f the Christian era; similarly J. Ryckmans, L'imtitutitn minarchiqtte <?« 
Artbit mtruliotjale avant VI slam , p. 

«♦ The Hadranrn |)#ri #t Shihr traded in frankincense(^«»^«r) and myrrh in pre-lslamic 
times (Ahmad b. Muframmad aUMareuqi, Kitab ol-aemina \jaU-amkina y 11 , 163 f.}. Aden 
was tithed by the Persian Ahni' and tit was carried fmm there 10 •iher reginns (Ahmad 
b. Abl Ya'^ub al-Wqubi, Ta rikb, 1, 314). It is, however, likely that the fib fr«m Aden 
was manufactured perfume rather than raw materials, cf. below, cru 4, p. 95. 

C#$rms, T9fi9grapbie> 11, 4$; Miiller, Weibraucb, c#ls. 71 l, 72R; Groom, frankincense, 

P '35 
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however, Arabian aromatics soon lost the importance which they had 
enjoyed in the days of Pliny. 

There is general agreement that the Roman market failed to survive 
Christianization,* J though the spread of Christianity does not in itself 
suffice to explain the decline of the trade. The early Christians certainly 
condemned incense-burning as idolatrous; but they soon adopted the 
use of incense for a variety of purposes themselves, and by the fifth or 
sixth century, incense-burning had come to be part of the Christian 
cult. 62 In terms of Christian doctrine, the market could thus have picked 
up again at the very time of Mecea's rise to commercial prominence, Yet 
it did not. The point is that Christianity had contributed, along with nu- 
merous other factors, to an irreversible change of life style in the Greco- 
Roman world. The classical incense trade had thrived on ostentatious 
behaviour by men and gods alike, a behavioural pattern that was alien to 
the Christians- The Christian God came to terms with incense, but in 
principle he continued to have no need of it, and he scarcely consumed 
1,000 talents a year after the fashion of Bel*? Similarly, frankincense 
was burnt at the funeral of Justinian, but the quantity burnt was hardly 
greater than the annual production of Arabia, as was that which Nero 
saw fit to burn at the funeral of Poppaea. 6 * As the grandiose squandering 
of incense products by the Greco-Roman elite, imitated by whoever 
could afford it, came to an end, frankincense ceased to he the classical 
equivalent of wine and cigarettes, the indispensable luxuries of everyday 
life, 65 The use of incense is attested for both the eastern Roman empire 
and the West right into the Middle Ages in connection with funerals, 

41 Thus G, Hourani, 'Did Roman Commercial Competition Kuin Stuth Arabia?" ipf, 
2f4 f.; R. Le Baron Bowen, 'Irrigation itt Ancient Qataban (fleihan),' , p, 85; Bulliet, Camel 
and the Wheel, p. i«4; Gro*m, Frankincense, p. 162; Miiller, Weihraucb, col. 74* (there is, 
however, no evidence that the demand had decreased in Persia, as Miiller seems to imply). 

** E.G.C.F. Atchley, A History of the Use +f Incense in H vine Worsh ip, pp. &i ff\; Muller, 
Weibraucb % amis. 761 ff.; G. W\H« Lampe, ed., Patristic Greek Lexicon, pp. 656 f. 

"It is t\mi that the L*rd hath need ai all mi incense 1 (W. Riedel and W. £. Crum, eds. 
and trs , The Canvw $f Atbanasius of Alexandria, p. 58 = 48, where the turning of incense 
[bakbur] is part mi the cult). If the attribution of this w*rk to Aihanasius, a fourth-century 
jjatriarch, were genuine, this would be *ne mi the first attestations of incense-burning as 
an clement in Christian worship; but the attribution is undouhtedly false. For Bel, seeH»- 
nxUtu s> History y i, 183, 

Miiller, Weibraticb y col 764 (Corippu*;); Pliny, Natural His /cry, xii t 83 . 

6 Cf. Miiller, Weibraueb, col 73 5, on daily purchases of frankincense. 
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processions, and rituals of various kinds. ** Yet by the sixth century, a 
merchant such as Cosmas no longer knew or saw fit to mention chat the 
Byzantines imported the commodity. 4 " Some clearly must have been 
imported for the uses mentioned^ as well as for the manufacture of med- 
icines, 6 * and frankincense still figures (together with myrrh) in the tenth- 
eentury Book %f the Eparch. *9 But the cjuantity imported is unlikely to 
have been large, and in the period of relevance to us it would seem to 
have come largely or wholly from East Africa. 70 Cosmas apparently did 
not even know that frankincense was produced in south Arabia; at least 
it is only as an East African product that he mentions it Zacharias Rhe- 
tor, his contemporary, also thought of it as Ethiopian. 7 ] And the land 
that had invariably conjured up incense and spices to classical authors 
from Her#dotus to Lucian merely suggested tribal politics, missionary 
activities, and Christian martyrs to authors such as Philostorgious, Pro- 

* 6 Cf . Atchlev, Use of Incense, part n. Irfcjcnse (besmu) was burnt at reliquaries »f saints, 
on feast days, and in c«nnceti«n with sealing in Christian Mesopotamia (cf , X Palmer, 
**S«urees (mr the Early History «f ^ artmin Abbey with Special Reference to the Period 
\ 0. 4#*-B«*," passim). The burnin g«f incenseafter meals is also well attested for the ptst- 
classical period (cf. L. Y. Rahmani, "Palestinian Incense Burners of the Sixth to Eighth 
Centu ries (LR., tt p- 122, f«r thejewish evidence; below, ch. 4, n^s, for attestation »f the 
same custom in pre-lslamic Arabia; M, Aga-#glu, '"Abwut a Type m( Islamic Incense 
Burner,** p. 28, f«r the same custom under the \Abbasids). 

<? C«sm3S, Tipfgrapbie, 11, 49 (frankincense comes from East A frica and i s exported fr«m 
there tu south Arabia, Persia, and India). 

6H Cf. Miiller, Weibraucb, c#l 722. Btth frankincense and myrrh figure prominently i n 
E.A. W. Budge, cd andtr , Syrian Anatomy, Putbokgyand Tberapetmcs, or 'The Bo§kof Med- 
icines*' index. 

J. i\ic«te, tr. , Le livre du pfifet \ (reprinted together with the Greek te\t» Freshfield '$ 
English translation, and other works in The fimikoftbe Eparchy x T 1, 

70 The church used a variety «f incense product a and references 10 incense-burning are 
not necessarily references to the use of frankincense (see Atchlev, Use of Incense, p, ijin, 
on the Copts; compare also the absence of myrrh and franki ncense from the ingredients 
attested for the eighth-century jn*na$tery of Corbie in Y. Kenuett, History of Perfume, 
P. 9i). 

71 See abrcve, n67; this point wasals* noied by Muller, Weibraucb, eol, 729, and by 
S. Smith, "Events in Arabia in the 6th Century a.d„" p. 426- Zacharias Rhet»r, Historia 
Ecclmiastica, rt T 206 = 139. In the Bctk of the Eparcb, where myrrh ard frankincense are 
mentioned together with musk, nard, cinnamtn, alue-wood and other sweet- smelling 
things, we aretold that all thesepr^ductsareimporied from thclautdoftheChaldees, Treb 
izond, and elsewhere (Nicole, Livre, x, 2), so presumably the liyzantines had cuine to 
depend »n Muslim middlemen by then. 
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oopius, and the majority of Syriac churchmen,?* Sixth-century Corip 
pus thought of incense as Sabaean; Jacob of Sarug (d. 521) found it ap^ 
propriate to compare the faith of the Yemeni Christians with the sweet 
smell of the spices, incense, and aromatics sent "from your region here 
to us"; and Jacob of Edessa (d. 7*8) identified Saba as the homeland of 
myrrh> frankincense, and other spices associated with Arabia in antiq- 
uity .73 But such resonances of the past arc fairly rare in the texts, and to 
those devoid of classical learning, Arab traders conjured up the very op- 
posite of pleasant smells. "Normally the Ishmaclitcs only carry hides 
and naphtha," a third-century rabbi observed, surprised by the associ- 
ation of Ishmaclites and aromatics in Genesis 37:25; it was hy way of 
exception that God let Joseph be saved by people with sacks full of 
sweet-smelling things."* Long before the rise of Mecca to commercial 
prominence, Arabian frankincense and related products had ceased to 
be of economic consequence in the Gr<§ct)-Roman world. 

To summarise, the Yemeni incense trade had become wholly maritime 
by the first century a, and the Hadrami incense trade muse have fol- 
lowed suit shortly thereafter. By the third century a,d<, the Greco-Ro- 
man market had begun to collapse, never Co recover. By the time of Mec- 
ca's rise t# prominence, there was no overland incense trade for ^uraysh 
to take over, and no Roman market for them to exploit. 

71 Philostorgius, Kircbengttch&bte, jjj, 4, has nothingto say about Arahian incense prod- 
ucts, though he mentions both cinnamon and cassia in connection with Ethiopia (in, 6) 
Pr«copius, History of the H>rj, books 1 and 11, especially j , 19 f. Cf A. Mobcrg, The B*ok*f 
ibr Himyarites\ and L Shahid, The Marty rsof Najran . We are told thatonc martyr was buried 
in linen and aromatics (Shahid* Martyrs, p. x = 48), hut there is no sense in these works 
that we arc in incense land, 

~ s Atchlcy, Use of Incense, pp. ioi f. R. Schroter, cd, and tr., l Trosischreiben Jacob's 
von Sarug an die hinijaritischcn Christen,'" p, 3** = 385 f .; tlie translation notwithstand- 
ing, there i s no balsam in the text. Jacob of Edessa, Hexaemrwt, p. 1 38 = 1 1 5 (I owe this 
reference t o \i , A. C#«k); cf . A, H jelt, l l > flanzennamen aus dem 1 lexacmeron von Jacobs 
v»n Edessa, <T i, 573, 57$ f, 

™ S. Krauss, "TalmudiscbeNachricbten uber Arahien,"pp. 335 f T with other attesta 
tionsof Arabs as traders in camel hides and evil-smelling pine tar (Xtran). {Lammens also 
Imewofa pre- Islamic trade In qatiran, misrepresented as an aromatic, but the passages to 
which he refers relate to the period of'Abd aLMalik; cf. Lammens, T&f, pp. 225 f.; id, 
Le berceau de CItiam, p, 92.) 
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The Transit Trade 

We may now turn to the role of the Arabs in the eastern trade, and once 
more we may start with the beginnings. Kd the Arabs have maritime 
contacts with India long before such contacts were established between 
India and the rest of the western world (including Mesopotamia)? As 
will be seen, there is no reliable evidence in favour of this view. 

Regular commercial contacts by sea between India and the western 
world are not attested until the first century a.d. t and this is scarcely 
surprising. Where the Mediterranean world was united by a sea, India 
and the Near East were separated by one. The coasts on the way were 
barren, uninhabited, difficult of access due t# coral reefs, rocks, and 
mountain chains, lacking in natural harbours, and generally devoid of 
timber. Exceptional patches notwithstanding, it was not a coastline that 
encouraged cabotage, the leisurely trundling from port to port that soon 
gave the inhabitants of the Mediterranean the feeling of being frogs 
around a pond. 75 "The sea is vast and great," as Mesopotamian soldiers 
told a Chinese ambassador in 97 a. d., . . it is for this reason that those 
who go to sea take with them a supply of three years' provisions. There 
is something in the sea which is apt to make a man homesick, and several 
have thus lost their lives. Regular contacts thus depended on the abil- 
ity to cross the ocean at mid-sea, a feat that reduced the duration of the 
journey to some two months, or even less. This was possible by the time 
of the Chinese ambassador, who was duly informed that if the winds 
were good, the journey would be short. But it had only become possible 
thanks to deliberate experiments and explorations, and the break- 
through owed much to expertise acquired in the Mediterranean. Briefly, 
the history of these experiments may be summarized as follows. 

Contacts between Mesopotamia and India (Harappa) are attested for 
the third millennium B.C., and in view of the fact that there was Baby- 
lonian navigation in the Persian Gulf at the time, these contacts may 
have been maritime. But if they were, they were not kept up, and sub- 
sequently even navigation in the Persian Gulf would appear to have con- 

» M. A. Cook, "Economi c Developments/' p, *2i 

s F. Hirth, China and the Rvmart Orient, p. ;9;cii#d in Hourani, Seafaring,^. 16. 
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tracted.77 In the Assyrian period the inhabitants of the Persian Gulf 
demonstrated some capacity for navigation in l#cal waters in the course 
of a revolt against Sennacherib (705-681 b,c); but inasmuch as Sennach- 
erib reacted by importing Mediterranean sailors for both the construc- 
tion and the nav igation of the ships he needed to suppress the rebels, 
little maritime expertise would seem to have heen av ailable in Mesopo- 
tamia. 7 * Some scholars place the inception (or resumption) of maritime 
contacts between Mesopotamia and India in the nes-Babylonian period 
(626-53* b.c.);*> but though maritime activities are certainly attested for 
this period, 80 the evidence for maritime contacts with India at this time 
is spurious, be it archaeological, 83 philological, * J or other. 8 » Under the 

7 ~ A. L. Oppenheim, "The Seafaring Merchants of (Jr." For numerous fuither refer 
enccs, see Raschke, "New Studies/'p. 941 f\j 170. 
?s 1 1 00 ra nii Seafaring, p. 10, 
'o Kennedy, "Early Commerce," pp. 266 AT 
*' Listed by Hourani, Seafaring, p, ion. 

fi> Thus we are told that logs of Indian teak have been found in the temple of the moon 
god at Aluqayr and in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar at Birs Nimrud t both dating from the 
sixth century B.C., and logs eould hardly have been transported by land (H. G. Raw I in 
son, Inteixourse between India and tbe Western World from the Earliest Time to the Fall $f Rome* 
p. $cf. K, K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 60 f). But Taylor, who discovered the logsat 
iMuqayr, merely reported that they were ''apparently teak,'* and the Jogs have since dis 
appeared. The beam at Birs Nimrud, onthcotner hand, was identified as Indian cedar , <4 a 
kind of teak/' by Ras-sam. who thought tha t Taylor's logs wcreprobably the same. Butthe 
only reason given by Rassam for this identification is that Indian cedar does not rot so fast 
as that from T,cbanon (Kennedy* "Rarly Commerce," pp. 266 f. and the notes thereto, 
withreferenccto J. E, Taylor, ik N#t«sonthe Ruinsof Muqeyer,* p. a64,and aletter from 
H. Rassam). 

Bj Thus Kennedy infers the existence of an early sea trade from his belief that rice and 
peacocks were known to the Greeks under their Indian names in the fifth century bx„ and 
that peacocks and sandalwood were similarly known in Palestine at the time of the com- 
pilers ofl Kings and II Chronicles (who credited Solomon with hav ing i mportod some- 
thing usually identified as such), cf. Kennedy, "F^rly Commerce," pp, 268 f. But Sopho- 
cles (c. 460 l.c) does not mention rice, only a n ari$s wbich his glossators took to be 
made of rice (cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexietn, r.iO, Aristophanes (e. 420 bx.) 
does mention peacocks; hut whatever the origin of these peaeocks, they *erc not known 
»y an Indian name, Grcektais is not derived from Tamil togeiT tokei via Persian tdw&sia. 
false etymology adopted even by Liddell and Scott}, for the PahJavi word was *frashimurv 
(H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ntntlxentury B$ok, p. Jtv). Persian tdu^s is sim- 
ply a transcription of the Arabic word for peacock, and the Arabic word in its turn is sim- 
ply a transcription of Greek ta6s y presumably via Aramaic or Syriac (cf. M Jastrow, A 
Bictionaty oft be T argumim, the Talmud Babltmd Yemsbalmi, and the Midrashie Literature, 1, 
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Achaemenids and Alexander, however, Ale di terra n can sailors once 
more came to be employed in eastern waters, and it was then that things 
began to happen. Both Darius and Alexander sent Greeks to explore the 
Indus; Alexander employed Phoenicians for the development of ship- 
ping in the Persian Gulf; and he also sent a Sect down the Gulf with or- 
ders to circumnavigate Arabia, which it failed to do, though a fleet tics- 
patched by Darius from iigypt had succeeded in reaching the Gulf M 
Herodotus has it that Darius "suMucd the Indians and made regular use 
of this sea"; an early Jataka story, sometimes dated to about 400 B.C., 
refers tn merchants sailing to Havcru, presumably Babylon, f#r the sale 
of peacocks; and there is s#mc ev idence for ships coasting from India to 
the straits of Hormuz in the Hellenistic peritd .** But it is n«t until the 
(irst century a.d. that there is g#od attestation for regular contacts be- 
twc*en India and the ports on the Persian Gulf.* 6 

As regards the Red Sea, it is nowgcncrally agreed that the Punt of the 
ancient Egyptians was located no further away than the Somali coast op- 
posite Arabia, for all that it may have included the Arabian side as 

522; K. Payne Smith, Tbcaunu Syrutcus. 1, col. 1444). For the sandalwood and peacocks 
supposedly imported by Solomon, seelielmv, 1189. 

* Thus Kennedy adduces ihcsutra of ftaudhayana. whichprohibitstraveJ by sea. u Kile 
admitting that ihe Brahniansof the oorth habitually engage in this and other reprehensible 
practices, as c% idenceof early Indiansca trade with the West ("Early Commerce," p. 269; 
similarly Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp T 41 {.). But though the sutra is pre-Christian, it 
does not necessarily date from ihe seventh century b.c. ♦ and tliere is no indication of where 
the reprehensihle sea journeys went. The first evidence of contact with the West in ihc 
Indian tradition is the Bavent Jataka nH5>, dated by Kennedy to ohout 400 u.c.»cf, 
ihe .sober discussion in A. L. Hasham, "Notion Seafaring in Ancient India," pp. rt<> ff. f 

6 7 r. 

Paul v-Wissnva, Aealencyd§pMc, s<vv< Sky lax, 2 t Nearchos, 3; Arrian, Anukusis Alex- 
a?»dn\ vii, 7 f. ig, 20; G, Posener. I A pre mtirt dorrtwaitoftperfeeri Egypte, pp 4H f f ,; Raschke, 
u Neu Studies,' 1 p. £55. 

1 lerodotus, HisSwia. iv, 44. E. I). Cowcll and others, trs., The Jataka, 111, 8j f. (no, 
339). W. W. Tarn, The Grrttein Racsriaart /now, pp. 260 f. Note also that according to 
llieophrastus (d. about 285 b,c ), fragrant plants are partly from India, "u hence they are 
sent by 3ea"<Theophrascus. Enquiry xnio Plants. rx, 7:2). 

** Cf the story of the Chinese ambassador (above t 07*), When Trajan came to Charax 
«o rhe Persian Gulf in 116 a.o., hesaua ship leave for India (DioCassius, Roman tiistory, 
Lxvui, jg), And by then both Apohgos (Ubulla)and Ommana <$uhar?, cf, above, n53) 
were in regular commercial contact with Harvgazain northern India (t l inplu$ % 35 f ), 
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well- 3 ™ Solomon, who enrolled Phoenician help for his maritime enter- 
prises, may hav e found his gold in Wslr,* 8 but the view that his fleets 
reaehed India is unconvincing.^ The first attestation of sailing beyond 
Bab al-Mandab comes from the seventh century B.C., when Neko, the 
Egyptian king, despatched a Phoenician fleet with orders to circumnav- 
igate Africa, which it claimed Co have done, chough Herodotus did not 
believe ky> Later, Darius displayed considerable interest in the Red Sea 
mute no the Persian Gulf and hcyond.^' But the Ptolemies concentrated 

" See the survey in .VI tiller, Weibraueb, coh. 730 ff 

8 * As argued by H \on Wissmann. "Ophlr and Mawila'\ cf, also G, Ryckmans, 
a Ophir," where the various possibilities are discussed with further references, 

*» There are three relevant passages. We are told that the navy of Hiram brought gold T 
^almuggim trees, and precious stones to Solomon from Ophir 0 Kings 10:1 1), that Solo- 
mon had a navy ofTarshish together with Hiram, which brought in gold, silver, ivory, 
apes T and peacocks every three years (I Kings i«: 12), and that Solomon's ships went to 
Tarshish together with HiranTs servants, bringing back gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea 
cocks (11 Chronicles 9:8). Proponents of the \iew that Solomon reached India treat the 
Ophir and Tarshish tlcetsas identical, adduce the Scptuagint, which rendersOjihir as Zo- 
phera (that is, Supara in India), and explain the Hebrew words for ape T iv#ry , anit peacock 
as loanwords from Sanskrit and Tamil. But the two fleets were not necessarily identical, 
their joint association with Hiram notwithstanding, and the goods brought from Ophir are 
not suggestive of India: gold and precious stones were not exclusively Indian commodities, 
and y almuf]gim irees could be anything, though scarcely sandalwood (a fragrant wo#d) t 
given that Solomon made pillars of them (1 Kings 10: 1 x) r llie factthat the Septuaginl ren- 
ders OphiV as Zophera merely proves that Supara had come to be known by the time the 
translation was made. 

The goods brought in hy the Tarshish fleer are certainly more suggestive of India. But 
for one thing, the sailors ought i* ha\e returned with loanwords from either Sanskrit or 
Tamil, not both. For another, the Uan words ought to have been exclusi veto Hehre\v. Yet 
Hebrew supposedly borrowed from Sanskrit £<i/>iy'm#okey, ,T is also found in ancient 
Egyptian as p&f, qjf y qfv\ in Akkadian as oqupu, and in Greek as kip*r, it may even be at 
tested in Sumerian(cf. Oppenheim, "Seafaring Merchants,' 1 p. 1 in). There were, after all, 
monkeys in F.gypt, North Africa, Spain, and possibly elsewhere. Similarly, tetihabhRm^ 
"ivory/ 1 is supposed to be related %n Sanskrit ibba. But if so, we also have to suppose that 
the ancient Egyptians borrow ed their word f*r elephants and i\oty ffc^froxn Sanskrit (as 
d*cs Rawlinson, Indiaand the Western World, p, 1 shand the idea that the ancient Egyptians 
sailed *o India to learn the word for an animal found in East Africa is dearlly absurd. As 
for tukkiyytm. "peacocks, ' supposedly derived from a supposed Tamil w#rd such as togei 
or tokei, it is not clear that they were peacocks atalh 
Herodotus, Historiis, iv, 42- 
Cf. Posener, Premiere domination , pp. 1H0 f. 
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their efforts on the African side of the Red Sea, their main interest being 
elephants, and there is no evidence f#r Greeks sailing to India, or for that 
matter Indians to Egypt, under the Ptolemies until about 120 b.c.» 2 
About this time, however, the Greeks began to coast to India,?* and soon 
thereafter (though how soon is dispiuted), they worked out how to make 
use of the monsoons for mid-sea crosings, a feat traditionally credited to 
a certain 1 lippalus #f Ptolemaic coins in India there are few or none, 
but by the first century a.d. both coins and literary evidence show the 
maritime trade between India and the Greco-Roman world to have ac- 
quired major importance.^ 

What, then, is the evidencefor contacts between Arabia and India be- 
fore this date? The Indian tradition has nothing to say on the subject^ 6 
With regard to the possibility of Arabs sailing to India, the claim that 
the Sabaeans had founded colonies in India before or by the Hellenistic 
period rests on a misunderstanding of Agatharchides.9? It may well be 

It was about 120 B.C. that Eudoxusof Cyzicus coasted to India, guided by an Indian 
who had been picked up wildly off course in the Red Seaas the sol e survivor of his crew 
(P«seid*nius in Strabo T Geography, ti, 3:4). 1 he story implies that nobody had sailed from 
Egypt to India, or the other way round, Lefore, It is true that an Indian is said t* have 
given thanks fora safe journey in Pan's temple at Edfu in the third or second century h,c; 
but the date of the inscription is uncertain, and the man may not have been an Indian at 
all: Soplion Indos is an emendati on of an otherwise meaningless word (Tarn, Greekti?i Bat 
tria, p 570; H, Kortenfceutel, Der agyptiscbe Sad und tstbandel in der Ppliiik dtrr Pt$Um*€r 
and Tomiscben Kaiser \ pp. 49 f >)> 
» Cf. Periplus, § 57. 

*♦ The stages and dates of this discovery are discussed by Tam, Greeks in tactna, pp. 
566 ff Warmington, Commerce, pp, 43 ff; Raschke T "?^ew Studies, ,T pp. 64»ff. Hippalus 
is the name of a wind in Pliny {Natural History, vi, 100), his firstappearance as a person 
being in the Pcripitts, $ 57, 

w< Raschke, "New Studies/' p. 663 and ni,32i thereto. Warmington, Commerce, p. 3* 

* Cf. Basham, "Notes.' 1 There is plenty «f conjecture, but no further evidence in the 
unc ritical wo rk by Mooker ji, Indian Shipping. 

99 Cf, J. W, iMcCrindle, tr., The Commerce and Navigatitn of the Erythraean Sea, p. 86n, 
according to whom j\gatharchides mentions 2 city, probably Aden, whence'the Sabaeans 
sent out colonies or factories into India, and where the fleets from Pcrsis, Kar mania and 
the Indus arriived." But Agatharchidcs mentions no city in the passage referred to, only 
isbnds (nkot de eitdmmdnes, not euduunon Arabia), and he says nothing about colonist sgtwg 
from there: "h these islands it is possible to sec merchant vessels at anchor. Most come 
from the place where Alexander established anchorage on the Indus river. A considerable 
numberCfc. of colonists, not fleets)come from Persia t Carmania and a J around" (Agathar 
chides, § 103, translated by Hutchinson in Gnom, frankincense, p. 72). The reference is 
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possible to sail to India in leather boats and raf ts, t he only type of vessels 
attested for the Arabs in the Hellenistic periods* but one can hardly 
found a regular trade on such means of transport* and Arabs sailing to 
India are first mentioned in the Periplus^ that is, (probably) in the first 
eentury a.d**> As regards the possibility of Indians sailing to Arabia, the 
Islamic tradition states that the Indians of Socotra were there when the 
Greeks arrived in the time of Alexander. But, in fact, the Greeks do not 
seem to have come t# Socotra until the first century B.C. 100 By then there 
were clearly Indians there, but how long they had been there we do not 
know; the Sanskrit name of the island offers no clue to the date of their 
arrival. 101 The first evidence for commercial contacts between India and 

usually taken to be to Socotra. AicCrindle's claim was rej*eated by E, Glascr, Sktzze der 
Ge$cbichte und Getgrapbie Arabiws v$n den Hitmen Z&tw bis mm Prtpbet&t Muhammad, n T 10, 
rind inorc recently by Dtc, Stutbem Arabia, f , 55 

Cf. Agatharchides on the Sabaeans (above, p. 22); Aristohulos on ihe Gerrheans 
(above, n47>, and the raftsat Cane and Ommana in Periplusy §§27, 36. Cf. also Pliny, Nat 
urd History, xu t 87 (East African rafts). The discussion between G K Hourani, "Ancient 
South Arabian Voyages to India — Rejoinder toG, W, van Beck," and G, W. van JBcek, 
"Pre-Islamic South Arabian Shipping in the Indian Ocean — a Surrejoinder,'* di*s not of- 
fer any help in the present content since it is based on the view that "South Arabian par 
ticipation in early trade on the Indian Ocean ... is accepted by all scholars who are con 
cerned with this regitn'Xvan Beck). 

Periplttiy §§ 27, 54., cf. § 57. For a typical exampleof the way in which these passages 
get handled, see van Beck, "Krankineense and Myrrh in Anciem South ArabiaTp. 146: 
"while none of these references specifically states that these contacts originate^ in earlly 
times, the picture as a whole is one of highly developed Arab merchant fleets and well 
established commercial relations which probably have a long tradition behind them/ 1 

•°° Mas'udl, Muruj, in, 36; Yslqut, Buldan, 111, i#2,i,t'. Suqutra. According to Cosmas 
(Topographs, hi, $5), they were sent there by the Ptolemies, If s#, it must have been toward 
the end of the Ptolemaic period that they were sent, for Agatharchides (d. about 130 B.c) 
did not know of a Greek presence there. As far as he was concerned, it was colonized by 
merchants wh« came mainly from "the plaee where Alexander estahlishad anchorage on 
the Indus river " though some alst came from "Persia, Carmania and all around" (§ 1*3, 
cited abtve, no7>, For Agatharchides, then, the colonists were Indians and Persians, But 
the Greeks could well have arrived in the first century B.c. t and they were certainly there 
by the time of the Peri plm (§ 30). 

,rt ' For the first attestation «f the Indian presence, see the preceding note. (The Indian 
who was picked up off course in the Red Sea about 120 B,c, had perhaps also been on his 
way to Socwa, cf. above, 1 192). As for the name of the island, Greek Di*scorides (Dios- 
corida) and Arabic Suqutra arc believed both to be corruptions of Sanskrit Dvlpa Sukha- 
tara or Sukhatara Dvlpa, "Blessed Isle"(cf. Basham, "Notes," p. 63; id., The Wonder Tbat 
uxts India, p. 23on; compare above, no7, where Agatharchides speaks of Socotra [and other 
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Arabia is Agatharchides' statement that the Gerrheans and Sabaeans 
acted as "the warehouse for everything in Asia and Europe which goes 
under the name of distinction" in Ptolemaic Syria, that is, between 301 
and 1 j8 B,c, t together with the statement in the Periplm that Eudaemon 
Arabia, the Sabaean port, serv ed as an entrepot for go«ds from India and 
Egypt before the establishment of direct maritime contacts between 
these two countries, that is, before 120 B.C. at the earliest, the first cen- 
tury a. P. at the latest.' 03 It is clear from these statements that the Arabs 
played a role in the eastern trade as early as the third century B.C., but 
there is n# direct evidence for such a role before this time. 

There is, however, one important piece of indirect evidence {in addi- 
tion to some that cairies no weight whatever). L*ng before the Hel- 
lenistic period the Arabs traded in cinnamon and cassia (an inferior form 
of cinnamon), and these products aire generally assumed to have come 
from India, or even further east. If so, the Arabs must have had contacts 
with India (or the Far East) hy the seventh century b.c m and it is with 
reference to the cinnamon trade that an early date for their contacts with 
India is generally advocated. 10 * The trouble with this argument is that 
nobody in the classical world held cinnamon and cassia to be Indian or 
Far Eastern products. The consensus was first that they came from Ara- 

islandsrlas "blessed isles," and Philosturgius T Kircbeugcscbicbt^ in, 4, where S«cotra seems 
t» reappear as Dibous). Presumably it was the colonists fr*m the Indus who brought it 
with them, su/>«cf Kennedy, "Early dmrawce," p. 157, it is not in the least #dd that the 
name is Sanskrit rather than Tamil (and Kennedy's suggestion that the Sanskrit name is a 
rendering of Grtekeudoimin Arabia is unconvincing). Bat the fact thatthe Indian c«l»nists 
camefr«m the place where Alexander had established anchorage does not, mf course, im- 
ply that they only started immigrating when, mr after, this anchorage had hecn estab- 
lished. The datesf their arrival thus remains unknown, 
Agatharchides, § imr, Peripltts y §z6. 

■ n J Such as the flourishing conditions «f the Minaeans and Sabaeans in thefirst millen- 
nium B,c, ar their later nautical activities (cf. Hourani, Seafaring, p. 1 1), There is no ar- 
chaeological evidence, though some have thought otherwise, cf. RaschLc, ''New Studies," 
p, 654 (Raschke's work is a superb attack on fanciful notions and regurgitated truihsan the 
classical side of the fence). 

,c< * Van Beck, "Frankincense and Myrrh/' p. Bo (where cinnanisn from Ceylon is im 
ported as early as the fifteenth century B.C.!); Doe, Southern Arabia, p. 5 5 ; cf. W. Tai n and 
G X Griffiths, tltllenistic Civilisation, p. 244 (where the Arabian associations of cinnamon 
are identified as the only evidence for Arab trade with India as late as the third century 
B,c), The same argument is implied, if not always spelled out, in the works cited in the 
fallowing n«tc. 
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bia, and later that they came from East Africa. It is for this reason that 
the Arabs are invariably said in the secondary literature t# have hidden 
the true origin of their spices, enveloping their trade in such a shroud of 
mystery that no evidence of their contact with India remains." 1 * But this 
explanation is unsatisfactory, for reasons which I have set out in detail 
in Appendix i and which may be summarized as follows. First, the 
Greeks continued t« assert that cinnamon and cassia came from East Af- 
rica until at least the sixth century a,d, t that is, they stuck to their de- 
lusion long after the Arabs had ceased to act as middlemen in the trade. 
Second, the ancient Egyptians would seem to have suffered from the 
same delusion; the idea of cinnamon and cassia as East African products 
was thus current before the Arabs can possibly have begun to act as mid- 
dlemen. Third, classical descriptions of the plants involved conclusively 
establish both that the plants in question belonged xm a genus quite dif- 
ferent from that of Cinnamomum, and that they belonged t# the area in 
which the sources place them. Finally, Muslim authors confirm that 
East African cinnamon was different from that imported from China, In 
other words, the cinnamon and cassia known to antiquity were products 
native to Arabia and East Africa, on a par with the frankincense and 
myrrh with which they arc associated in the earliest attestations; they 
were not the products known under these names today, The same is true 
of calamus, another product that has been misidentified as an eastern 
spice, with the same implications for the question of Arab contacts with 
India (though in this ease the implications do not seem to have been no 
ticed). The evidence on calamus is to be f ound in Appendix 2 . If the con- 
clusions reached in the appendices are accepted (and they have been 
reached by many others before), there is no reason to credit the Arabs 
with contacts with India until the third century b.c, when the direct 
evidence begins. 

We may now turn to the question of whether the overland route was 
ev er used for the transport of Indian and other eastern goods from south 
Arabia to Syria and Egypt. If it isgranted that cinnamon and cassia were 

toJ Cf, R, Sigismund, Die Arvmata in ibnr&edeutungfurReligitntSitLen^Gebrducbe, Handel 
and Gwgrupbie (Us AUertbums bis zu dsn en ten Jabrbu/iderim unserer Zeiirethn*ng % p, 93 
Schoff, Periplm, pp. 3 f.; van Beek, "Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancicnr South Arabia/' 
p. 147; Hitri, Capital Cities, p. 6; WarmingtoDi t Commerce^pp. 1S5 ff. 
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loeal products, there is no evidence to suggest that it was. As has been 
seen, the classical accounts of the overland route describe it as used for 
the transport tf Arabian aromatics alone; all fail to mention foreign 
spices. On the transit trade wc have only the two testimonia which, in 
their turn, fail to mention the overland route. Thus Agatharchidcs 
merely says that no peopleseems to be wealthier than the Sabaeans and 
Gerrheans, who act as the warehouse for (or "profit from") everything 
from Asia and Europe of distinction, and who have made Ptolemy's 
Syria rich in gold, procuring markets for the Phoenicians (or the Phoe- 
nicians procuring markets for them). A wildly exaggerated account of 
their wealth follows, but there is no reference to modes of transport.' 06 
As regards the Sabaeans, however, the Peri plus passage offers some il- 
lumination. According to this, the Sahaean port of Eudaemon Arabia 
(usually identified as Aden) "was called Eudaemon, because in the early 
days of the city when the \oyage was not yet made from India and 
Egypt, and when they did not yer dare sail from Egypt to the ports 
across this ocean* but all came together at this place, it received the car- 
goes iphtrtous) from both countries, just as Alexandria now receives the 
things brought from both abroad and from Egypt," 10 ? The natural read- 
ing of this passage is that sailors from India and Egypt used to converge 
at Aden, whereas nowadays the maritime commerce between India and 
Egypt is direct. This agrees with Strabo's observation that in the past 
not twenty Greek or Roman ships dared go beyond Bab al-Mandab t 
wherea.s nowadays whole fleets leave for India. t0 * In both passages the 
contrast is between sailing to south Arabia and sailing all the way to In- 
dia, not between a maritime and an overland route. Giv en thedate of the 
PeriplttSy we cannot, of course, be sure that the eastern trade of south 
Arabia was wholly maritime as early as the period referred to by Aga- 
duirchides. But if it was not maritime from the start, it clearly soon be- 
came so. 

That leaves us with the Gerrheans, who also participated in this 

"•* Agatharchides, § \ oi. For the various translations t* which«nc might have recourse, 
sec above, n3$. There seems: to be genera] agreement that Hourani's rendering of this pas- 
sage {Seafarings p, 21) is inaccurate. 

,a ' Periplus* § 26. The translation is Sch^ffs. The a ken lative rendering by Huntingford, 
Periptus % does nmi aJter the meaning. 

M * Strabo, Geography^ xvii* 1 : 1 3; cf< is, 5: 1 2 . 
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trade, according to Agatharchides, Unlike the Sabacans, they probably 
did nothavcindependent access to Indian goods. The ships that coasted 
from India to the Persian Gulf in the Hellenistic period seem to have put 
in at Hormuz, not at Gerrha, which was not much of a port; and when 
the Gerrheans bought their freedom from Antiochus in 205 b.c. t their 
tribute consisted of myrrh, frankincense, and silver, not of Indian spices 
or other foreign commodities, 1 That they sailed to India themselves is 
unlikely, given that the only shipping attested for them was by raft, no 
In all likelihood, then, they bought their spices at Hormuz, where the 
cargoes from India were unloaded f or transhipment, or at Charax at the 
head of the Gulf, where they were unloaded again, or at Selucia on the 
Tigris, where the overland and maritime routes from India converged. 
They distributed their goods not only in Mesopotamia, but also (if Aga- 
tharchides is right) in Syria. They may have done so by transporting 
them across the desert to Syria, using the route on which Palmyra was 
later to flourish; but in fact they als# seem to have bought aromatics (in- 
cluding Indian ones?) in south Arabia for sale in Syria, for Agathar- 
chides enumerates them among the people who unloaded their aromat- 
ics at the island opposite the Nabatean coast « IlJ Either way, their goods 
only travelled by land from the Gulf or the Nabataean coast, not all the 
way from south Arabia to Syria. 

Who, then, did make use of the overland route from south Arabia for 
the transport of eastern goods before the establishment of direct mari- 
time contacts between India and the west? Insof ar as we can tell , nobody 
did, or nobody did for long. ' 1 

"* Tarn, Greeks m Btctna, appendix \i\ Pauly-Wisova, fbakncyclopMie^XK Gerrba; Po- 
ly bi us, The Histories, xlii, 9. 
1 '° Cf. af >ove, 1147. 

"* Above, 1146, This passage suggests that the Gerrheans operated nfttonly fromGer 
rha t but also quite independently of it. Ol\b differs from Beeston , l 'Some Observations,** 
p. 7, who sees then* ascairyiog the aromatics in question, ident ified as Indian products, 
across the peninsula f rom the Gulf if they unloaded the aromaticson an island in the Red 
Sea, this interpretation is impossible.) Tarn's question of h*w the Gcrrhcans withstood 
thecomjxrtitioiiof Hormuz is beside the point in that the Gerrheans were distributers, n#t 
imjx»rters, that is, there was no competition ketweenthem and Hormuz at all, 

M1 F*&x Raschke, "N ew Studies," p, 657. Raschke does nmt distinguish between Ara- 
bian and foreign goods, but the Ptolemaic official stationed at Gaza with the title of h* tpi 
tlilibanitikis was dearly concerned largely of wholly with Arabian spices. It is quite p«S 
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What was the subsequent development? From the first century ajx T not 
only the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, but also the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans sailed directly to India, and soon also lo Ceylon, The numismatic 
evidence indicates the trade to have been at its liveliest in the first two 
centuries a,d. By the end of the third century a.d,, it had declined, and 
though it was partially revived in the fourth, it petered out thereafter, 11 * 
There i s some literary evidence for Greek traders in the East relating to 
the fourth and (possibly) fift h centuries , J 14 and Cosmas was not the only 
Greek to visit Ceylon in the sixth. s But even so, it is clear that direct 
contacts had become infrequent. By the sixth century, it was the Ethi- 
opians who conducted most of the eastern trade of the Byzantines, India 
and Ethiopia becoming increasingly confused in the sources < J 6 The last 

siMethatthe aromatics mentioned by Ag-atharchides in the passage discussed in the pre- 
ceding note included foreign spices, b\it then the mode of transport envisaged seems t« be 
maritime. 

tu R,E,\i Wheeler, "Roman Contact with India, (Pakistan and Afghanistan/' pp. 371 
ff. According i« Miller, there is numismatic evidence IV trade with the Greco-R#man 
w orld in Ceylon until the fifth century T in south India until the sixth iSpk? 7>udr,pp. 159, 
218). But Miller gi\es no reference, and the most recent work on the subject disagrees 
(Raschke, ,l Ne\v Studies," p. Jo68, 111,744). 

,l4 In the mid-fourth century, t'mmemius was captured by Ethiopians on his return 
from India. He converted them and became the first bishupuf Axum (Kufinusof Aquileia, 
Historia Ecclestastka, 1,9, in J. P. Migne, Patrviogta Graa%-Latina y xxi t cols. 478 ff). A cer 
tain scholasticus from Thebes set out for Ceylon about the same time (though a fifth-cen 
tury date has also fceen advocated). He was captured somewhere in the east and remained 
captive for six years (J. Desanges, "^Axouro a 1' Assam, aux partes dela Chine: le voyage 
du l sch#lastieus de Thebes 7 Untre 36* et50O apr^ J.-CJ-'} The story of the sch»lasticus 
was told ky Palladius about 420 (though the authorship of this letter has als« been < jueried). 
Palladius himself set out for India, accompanied ky Moses, kishopof Adulis, but he only 
managed to reach its outskirts. This has been, taken to mean that he got no further than the 
outskirts of Pthiopia (thus most recently B, Berg, "The Letter of Palladiuson India," pp. 
7 f.; cf. also Desanges, "DWxoum a Assam/' p.6a8n). 

"* He had heard of another Greek who had heen there some thirty-five years before 
himself {Topigrapbie, xi, 17). Compare also A. Scher and others, eds. and trs., "Histoire 
Nestnrienne*' in Patr*logia Orientalist vu, i6» f ., where a ship returning from India with a 
precious cargo belooging to Greek traders is pillaged by Persian marzubdnS in the reign of 
Khusraw 1 (551-578)^ whether the ship was manned by Greeks or Ethiopians is not, how- 
ever, stated. 

116 Cf. H#uram, Seafaring, p, 39. 
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reference to ships returning from India before the Arab conquest dates 
from about 570, but whether it was from India or Ethiopia that they re- 
turned one cannot tell. ' 7 What docs all this mean to us? 

The significance of the subsequent development is threefold. First, 
the Arabs lost their role in the eastern trade, initially to the Greeks and 
subsequently to the Ethiopians. Naturally, they did not altogether cease 
to matter in this trade. In the Syrian desert, Palmyra thrived on the 
transport of exotic goods from the Persian Gulf to Syria; even the Is- 
lamic tradition remembers the existence of this route. u8 And in south 
Arabia, Greek ships continued to call at a number of ports for servicing 
and provisioning. There were Arabs in Alexandria in the first century 
a.d., as well as in India, and later also in Ceylon. 1 xt * And in the sixth cen- 
tury, when it was uncomn. jn for the Greeks to make the round trip to 
the cast themselves, the south Arabians may conceivably have partici- 
pated in the transport of eastern goods from Ceylon to Aden together 
with the Ethiopians, though this is pure conjecture. Even so, the Arabs 
were nev er to regain the predominance that the Gerrheans and Sahaeans 
had enjoyed in the exchange of goods between India and the Mediter- 
ranean world in the Hellenistic period, or rather not until they con- 
quered the Middle East; and it is hard to believe that south Arabia did 
not suffer from the change. no %iite apart from its loss of predominance > 
such commercial roles as remained were increasingly taken over by 
ports on the African side of the Red Sea. Greek travellers to India invar- 
iably called at one or more ports on the African side, but it was possible 
to sail directly from the Horn of Africa to Ceylon, cutting out south 
Arabia altogether," 1 Both African myrrh and frankincense had eelipsed 
the Arabian varieties long before, and the same is true of African cin- 

■ " C. Milani, ed. and tr., Itimrarium Anfmni FUtcendni, pp. 2 1 2 T 257 (40:2) 

" 8 Thus the sttry «f the downfall of ZaWba' (Zeo#»ia) takes it f#r granted rhatearavans 
loaded with perfumes, luxury gtxxis, and merchandise of all bftrtsused to cross the Syrian 
desert (Philby, fu&fi rfSbeba* pp, 88, 105). 

' Wannington, Commerce, p, 76; Pert plus, §§ 32 T 54,cf.§57;theSa bo merchants men 
tinned by Fa hien in Ceylon in 414 are usually taken to be Sabaeans (J, Legge, rr., An Ac 
count by tbt CMn&c M$nk Fa-Mien of His Travels in India and Ceyhn [A. £X jpp-jij], p, 104). 

"° "#f Arab navigation we hear nothing at all" (Hourani, Seafaring, p. 4o t with refer 
ence to this century), Cf, Hourani, "Did Raman Commercial Competition Ruin South 
Arabia?" (where the answer is no). 

,J1 Tarn, GfecksinBactria, p, 368, 
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namon and cassia/ 11 The south Arabian role in the exchange of goods 
between Byzantium and the east i s -conjectural, but that of the Ethiopi- 
ans is well attested; and Adulis was certainly far better known as an em- 
porium to the Greeks than was Aden. 123 

All this helps to explain why south Arabia was in due course to fall 
Under the political domination of the Ethiopians, first in the fourth cen- 
tury and next in 525 (to adopt the traditional dates). 124 But the point to 
note is that the commercial decline of south Arabia had begun long be- 
fore the Ethiopian conquests. The fact that south Arabia lost its auton- 
omy docs not mean that there was a commercial role for the Meccans to 
inherit: here, as in the case of the incense trade, Islamicists envisage 
them as taking over something which had in fact long ceased to exist. 
And one is astonished to learn that by about 600 a.d. t Mecca had ac- 
quired "something like a monopoly of the trade between the Indian Ocean 
and East Af rica on the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other. " ] 
How, one wonders, did a minor tribe of a minor city in the deseit man- 
age to clear the seas of Ethiopians, taking over even the trade between 
Ethiopia itself and the Byzantine world? The Ethiopians, who flour- 
ished on the eastern and African trade with Byzantium, would have 
found the claim more than a little surprising. 

The second point of significance to us is that if the overland route had 
not been used for the transport of eastern goods even in the Hellenistic 
period, a fortiori it was not going to l>e used now. Cosmas informs us that 
eastern goods were commonly sent from Ceylon to Aden and Adulis, 
evidently for transport to the north, (i6 It is not usually assumed that 
those which arrived at Adulis were sent on by caravan, and there is no 
reason to think that those which arrived at Aden were destined for this 
form of transport, either. The journey through the desert would have 
lasted two, three, or even four times as long as that from Ceylon to Ara- 
bia itself. The idea that the overland route suddenly acquired, or, as 

l3 " Cf. Appendix j . 

,J " Cf. Hourani, Seafaring, pp, 42 f . And mute that just as it was with a bishop of Adulis 
that Palladius had set out for India (above, n 1 14), so it was with people of Adulis that C*s 
mas' predecessor in Ceylon had set out f or the east (above, n j 1 5). It was also in Adulis that 
Abraha's Byzantine master was conducting his maritime trade (below, n 1 54). 

"* Kyckmans t Institution rmna f cbiqu? , pp, 306 ff,, 320 ff. 

£/', s,v, Ku ray sh (Watt); similarly Gibb, Islam, p. 17; R«dinson 1 Mohammed, p, 40. 
The italics are mine. 

"* Cosmas, Topographic, xj, 15. 
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most would have it t resumed importance in the trade between India and 
the west in the centuries before the rise of Islam goes back to Ummens, 
who elaimed that on the one hand the wars between Byzantium and Per- 
sia disrupted the route from the Persian Gulf to Syria, and on the other 
hand people in antiquity disliked sailing, being afraid, in Ummens' ter 
minology, of "liquid roads."' 37 If so, what other route was available? 
This argument has been widely repeated in the secondary literature, 
with such substitutes for the fear of liquid roads as one can find. There 
is complete agreement that the Red Sea route was "apparently not much 
used,"' 28 be it because it "remained outside Byzantine control, 1 *' ^ or be- 
cause "Egypt too was in a state of disorder and no longer offered an al- 
ternative route through ... the Red Sea," 130 or because of factors 
which, as one scholar notes, are u not easily documented."' 3 ' But in what 
sense was the Red Sea route apparently not much used? Shipping in the 
Red Sea was important enough for the Byzantines to maintain a custom- 
house at lotabe, as we are told with reference 10473 a.d. t when the is- 
land was seized by an Arab adventurer. in Some time before 500 the By 
zantines recaptured lotabe, thus giving "Roman merchants once again 
the opportunity to inhabit the island and to fetch cargoes from the In- 
dians (sc. Ethiopians?) and bring in the tribute appointed by the em- 
peror."'" Of Abraha (ft, c. 54*) we are told by Procopius that he began 

'*? Iammens, u Republique/' pp. 23 f; id^Mecque, pp. i#8 f * 116 f 

,aP Watt, Muhammad a Mecca, p 12, Watt refers his reader to Hourani's work, but gives 
no reason for his own position, 

1J9 PareU "Lcs Villes de Syrie du Sud," p. 4 r 1 ; similarly I^pidus, "Arab Conquests/' 
p, 60; Shahid> "Arabs in the Peace Treaty,'* pp. 184 ff. 

' n Lewis , A robs in History, p. $3. 

■J' J Aswad, i£ Aspects/' p. 422. 

'** A A. Vasiliev, "Notes on Some Episodes Concerning the Relations between the Ar 
abs and the Byzantine Empire from the Fourth to the Sixth Century/' p. 313. The adven- 
turer, Amorces#s = Imr' al-Qays, was not a Persian, as stated in the text. Vut an Arab 
who had previously been under Persian suzerainty, asstated in the note. Even Mi,themere 
fact that he was called Imr* al-Qays scarcely suffices to make it probable that he was a 
descendant of the king ofthat name, as Smith, "Events in Arabia/' p. 444, w'ould have it. 
The island of lotabe is generally identified as Tiran, the same island (probably) as that at 
which Minaeans and others used to unload their go»ds. 

'l^henphanes, Chrvtwgrapbia, anno mundi 59*0; the translation is that of S, Smith, 
"Events: in Arabia/' p. 44} (but this statement does nol testify to state-supp#(ted mer 
chants: all llieophanes is saying isthat the merchants c*uld trade again and the state get 
its custom duties). 
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his career as a slave "of a Roman citizen who was engaged in the business 
of shipping in the city of Adulis in Ethiopia,*' acity in which, as Cosmas 
says, "we do trade, we merchants from Alexandria and Ada." 1 '* There 
were Byzantine traders in the Yemen at the time of Dhu Nuwas, 1 " and 
Yemeni traders in Ada at the time of its surrender to Muhammad: Ye- 
meni and local inhabitants alike were granted freedom to travel by both 
land and sea. Greek ships returning from India (sc. Ethiopia?) to Aela 
are mentioned about 570 a.d. r 3? And both Byzantine and Ethiopian 
shipping in the Red Sea arc attested in the Islamic tradition. 

The fact of the matter is that, just as there is no evidence for Indian 
goods travelling along the overland route in the Hellenistic period, so 
there is none for Indian goods travelling along this route in the centuries 
before the rise of Islam. The only reason why the overland route is be- 
lieved to have mattered in the transit trade is that wc need an explanation 
for the commercial success of Mecca: u much trade, however, still passed 

Prooopius Wars, 1, 20, 4(and notcthat Procopius gives a long account of navigation 
in the Red Sea, discussed by Smith. "Events i n Arabia, 1 ' pp. 428 f.); Cosmas^ Topographic, 
ii, 54 cf. 56(Alenas another Egyptian mere hant there), Notealsothc description of A via 
as a port f r«m which »ne goes to India in Theodoretus,, 4l In Divini Jercmiac Prophetiam 
Interprctatior in J. P. Migne, Pairtiogia Grast$-lji!wa, lxxxi, col. 736. 

Malalas, Qbrtntgraphia, p. 433; Thecphanes, Ckmnogmphia y anno mundi 6035; 
Pseudo-Dionysiusin N. Piguk*wskaja, Bywas tfuf dot Wcgt.t, uub Indies pp. 325 f. 

» 6 Ibn Hisham, Lcbtn, p. 902, The treaty is reproduced elsewhere, too. 

,v? Cf. above, 11 17. Theships aredfc!SCTit>edasrerurningwitharoniaticstoA»ila f Abela/ 
Ahela.a place in Arabia near Sinai. 

** The ships belonging to unidentified merchants, which carried the Muhajirun to 
Ethiopia, were presumably either Ethiopian or Byzantine(cf, above, ch, 1 nio). The Mu- 
hajirun returned in ships provided by the \ajashf(]»n Hisham, Leben, pp, 781, 783, cf, p, 
223;Tabari, Ta'rikb, ser. i, p, 1,571; Ibn Sa'd, labafdf, t, 208), and Ethiopian ships are 
mentiouod elsewhere, too; Tabari, Tar&b % ser 1 , p. i,57o. A Byzantine ship stranded at 
Shu'ayba (cf. the references given above, ch. 1 no). It was a trading ship according to Ibn 
Lsha^ (it belonged to a man tmn tujjiral-kum), Azraqi(all the p assengers wei e allowed to 
sell their goods in Mecca), and Ibn Hajar (Baqum, an iioourtant passenger, was a Rum) 
trailing with [Bib] af-Mandat). \ccording to others, the ship was carrying building ma- 
terials a church in Ethiopia, an elaboration of the idea that the timber from the ship 
was used for the rebuilding of the Ka'ba, and many identify Ba<jumasa carpenter, even 
when the ship is a trading ship (io Ibn Jshaq tbe carpenter resides in Mecca and is a Copt 
like Baqum, a name usually, though not invariably, taken to reproduce ^Pachomins," see 
Halting, "OriginofJedda, >T p. $ion). But trading shiporutherwise^ it isdearlyeuvisagod 
in most \ersions as going from the northern end of the Red Sea (Quliuiij according to 
Ma.s'ikU) tosomcwhere in Ethiopia. 
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up the west coast route/* as Watt observes, "if we may judge from the 
continued prosperity of Mecca."'*' Just as there was no south Arabian 
India trade, so there was no overland spice route for the Meccans to take 
over. 

The third point of significance to us is that the opening up of direct 
maritime relations between India and the western world made Arabia 
vulnerable to imperialism. Arabia was now encircled by routes over 
which the empires were liable sooner or later to attempt to establish di- 
rect control No such attempt s were made by the Parthians or their Re- 
man contemporaries; it was rumours of south Arabian wealth, not con- 
cern for the passage to India, which prompted Augustus > despatch of 
Aelius Gallus. *° But as the loosely knit empires of the first two centuries 
A.m. gave way to the Sasanid and Byzantine super powers, Near Eastern 
politics came to be increasingly polarized, and even commercial rivalry 
now came to be invested with a political and ideological fervour that was 
felt all the way from the Syrian descit to Ceylon. In the Syrian desert 
the caravan cities of the past disappeared for good. Palmyra fell after its 
spectacular revolt in 273, Hatra some time before 363;'^' and the states 
that replaced them, Ghassan and lltra, were political buffers designed 
to cope with border tension rather than with trade. Meanwhile, the mer- 
chants en rtute to India turned missionaries. A Roman traveller captured 
on his return from India converted the Ethiopians to Christianity in the 
fourth century a,d.;' 4 * a Yemeni merchant who frequented both Con- 
stantinople and I lira is reputed to have spread Christianity among the 
Yemenis in the fifth century a.d.; e ^ Syrian traders proselytized for 
Christianity in pre-Islamic iMcdina;^* and Persian traders spread Ncs- 
torian Christianity all the way from Arabia to India, Ceylon, and be- 
yond, Even in Ceylon, Byzantine and Persian traders would argue the 

j j» Watt, Muhammad at Mecca* p > 13. 

Strab*, Geography \ xvi, 4:22 (Augustus expected ^either to deal with wealthy friends 
or to master wealthy enemies")- 

>+' Forthe date, see EI 1 , s.v. al-Hadr 
J42 Seeabove, 11114. 

Scherand others/ l Histoire Nestorienne " ftorofcyroz Orimtalis, v, 33* f.;cf .J- Spen 
cer Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre -Islamic Times, 2^4 f. 
See below, ch. 6, 1135. 

There was a church of Persian Nestor lams in Socotra in the sixth century, as well as 
in Calliana, Male, and Ceylon (Cessnas, Topographic, ui, 65). Ahraham of Kashkarand Bar 
Sahde, Nest«rian monksof the sixthand seventh centuries, both went to India on business 
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merits of their respective sovereigns, egged on by imperial effigies on 
coins that earlier merchants had taken to symbolize no more than 
money*' 4 * In the second century B-C, Agatharchides had been of the 
opinion that if the south Arabians "had not had their dwellings at sueh 
a distance . . . foreign administrators would soon have become the mas- 
ters of sueh a prizc" [ «' By the third century a,d,, the Arabs were no 
longer credited with fabulous wealth, nor were their dwellings located 
at such a distance, and their coasts had acquired much t#t much stra- 
tegic importance to be left alone, 

By far the most concerted attempt to bring Arabia under control was 
made by the Sasanids. Ardashlr I (Z26-241) subjected the Gulf even be- 
fore his formal accession, founded numerous cities on both sides, and 
turned the Azd of Oman into sailors, Shapur I (241 272) formally incor- 
porated Oman into his domains. Shapur II (309-379) made a punitive 
expedition to Arabia that took him through Bahrayn, Hiijar, and the Ya- 
rmm;i to the vicinity of Yathrib, and up through the Syrian desert. 1 ** 
And at some unidentified stage the Sasanids crossed into the Najd, pre- 
sumably for purposes of tribal control, discovered silver there, and pro- 
ceeded to settle a colony and engage in building activities of which there 
may be archaeological remains. t5u 'Ilie Persian Gulf was ovcrwhclm- 

(A.. Mingana. "The Early Spread of Chr<tianity in India/' p. 455). There are Christian 
Pahlavi inscriptions b India from the seventh «r eighth century •nwards (A, C Burnell, 
"On Some Pahlavl Inscriptions in South India* 1 ). The Nestor'ians may, in fact, hove 
reached fc«th China and Southeast Asia by sea before the fall of the Sasanids (see B. L~ 
Colless, "Persian Merchants and Missionaries in Medieval Malaya"). 

CosmaSi Tvpvgrapbie, XC, 17 ft\ 

Agatharchides, § 102. 

Cf. Hasan t Persian Navigation, pp. 50. ff ; Hourani, Seafaring, pp. 36 ff.; IX White- 
htuse and A, \VilliymS#n, "Savanian Maritime Trade/' esp. pp. 3* f.; A Chrisrensen, 
L'Iratis$usles Satsanides, p. 87; Ya^ut, Bultlan, iv, 522, x.v, Muziin; r\, Maricq, ed, andtr,, 
" Res Gestae divi Saporis/ " p. 3»7 — 3°*;cf . p. 337. 

J 4v Taban, Tartkb, ser. 1, pp. 838 f.; cf. T. Ntildeke, tr., Gescbicbte dcrPerser undAraber 
zur Zeit dcr SasanitUn, p. 56. Face Hasan, Fenian Navigation, p, $4, and Whitehouse and 
Williamson, '*Sasanian Maritime Trade," p. 32, the text does not say that Shapur reached 
Yathrib itself, 

,jn Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdlni T Sifatjuzlrat al- f arak J49; «/-, Kitab al javibaratayn, 
p. 143 = 142; the passage has als« been translated by D. M. Dunlop, "Sources «f G«ld 
and Silver according t«al-HanidanT," p. 40: Shtimam tsa lar^e village in the Najd formerly 
inhabited by a thousand/thousands of Magians (thousands in the Sif*\ wh« had tw« fire- 
temples; it had a silverand copper mine, but is now in ruins, Cf H, St. J, B. Hhilby * The 
Heart »f Arabia, 11, 84. 
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ingly Christian from the Tigris t« Oman, and there was a church of Ncs- 
torian Christians in S*cotra.' 5 ' But there was also a diaspora of Zoroas- 
trians in the Gulf, as well as in Najd, ,Ji and apparently even some 
Zoroastrian converts. 15 * There would seem to have been a sizable Indian 
colony in southern Iraq, 154 and there were also Indian pirates in the 
Gulf. <sj 

The Byzantines responded to all this mainly through the agency of 
the Ethiopians. As early as the fourth century a.*„ as mentioned be- 
fore, the Ethiopians had invaded sooth Arabia, presumably with a view 
to establishing control of both sides of the straits. 156 In the sixth century, 
Justinian encouraged the Ethiopians to buy silk for him, while at the 
same time he encouraged the I limyArites to make war on the Persians. J * 7 

,u Trimingham, Christianity amtng the Arabs, pp. 279 ff\; cf also pp. 27a f.., on Chris- 
tianity in the Yam a ma. See above, ni45. 

s 1 BalJidhurl, Fut&b, pp. 78, 8o f«, 85 (Bafrrayn); Tahan, Ta'nkb, ser, 1, p. ],686 
(Oman); above, n i5o(Vajd). 

'« Thos Ajra' b, Habis> Aou'LSud b. Hassan, Zurara b. f Udus, and his son, accord- 
ing to c Abdallah h. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, al-Maarif % p. 266; cf. also £/% s.v. Hadjib h. 
Zurara; and G, Monnot* "Lllistoiredes religions en Isl*m, ion al-Kalbiet llazi," p. 29, 
where other Tamiml Zoroastrians are cited from |bn al-Kalbf's unpublished Matbdiib al 
'arab 

It is well known that Muslim sources speak of the head of tin: Persian Gulf as ard al- 
Htnd, "the lard of India / the Indians'* (cf. the references given by J. C. Wilkinson, "Arab- 
Persian Land Relationships in Late Sasanid Oman," p. 41), an expression that is usually 
taken to mean no more than that this was a place with close relations with India, But non- 
MusJirn sources speak about the same area as "the land of the Indians'' or "India" in what 
appear to be 2 completely literal vein. Beth Hendwaye is enumerated as on 2 par with 
Beth 1 .izaye, Beth Tayyaye, and so forth in O. Braun, tr., Atugcvsablte Akten penistber 
Mdrtyrer, p 275, and it is a place between Damascus and Fars in S. Brock, "A Syriac Life 
of Jv tn of Dailam," p. 166. In Malalas T Cbrcmtgrapbia, p 434, cf. 435, an Arab phylarch 
withdraw from Palestine to t* fadska, where he meets Mundhir, the chief of the Pers ian 
Sar acens, And Scbeos speaks of Ind tans bordering on the great desert, enumerating India 
as a place near Asorestan (Sebeos [attrib.] T Histtire ifHeractius, pp. (30, 148 f .). ITie impli- 
cation is that there was a substantia] Indian population there, though there is not much 
sign of one after the Muslim conquest. 

c " Cf. Taoarl, Tdrtkb, ser 1 , p. 2,023 (the ruler of farjai-Hind, that is, the head of rhe 
Persian Gulf, usod to ngbt against the Arabs by land and againstthe Indians by sea; C.J. 
Lyall, ed. and tr., The Mtf/addaliyar y no. xn, 9: Lukayz, a branch of c Abd al^Qaya, hold 
the coast, but floe '1 f there should come danger from India's threatening mien"). In Marcn 
Polo's time the centre of Indian piracy in this area was Socotra (Basham, "Notes on Sea 
faring/ 5 p. 63 . 

f,(S Cf. above, ni24. 

Procopius, Won, i t jo, off discussed by Smith, l< Events in Arabia," p. 427. 
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And when the Ethiopians invaded south Arabia again in or about 525, it 
was undoubtedly with Byzantine backing.* 58 The Persians reacted, re- 
luctantly at first, by conquering the Yemen for themselves. Here, too, 
they found silver and proceeded to settle a colony. They also opened up 
an overland route, apparently, for the transport of silver from south and 
central Arabia to lraq. ,6 ° 

By about 570, the Sasanids thus had military colonies in Bahrayn, 
Oman, and the Yemen/ 6 ' as well as commercial colonies in both the 
Yemen and the Najd.'* 2 With the exception of 5hihi\ the successor of 
classical Cane in the Hadramawt, they controlled all the major Arabian 
ports, that is Aden, Suhar, and Daba; $ *> and it was to Daba in Oman, 

: * 8 As the Islamic tradition claims (cf . Noldeke, Gtscbicbee, pp i&f f,). 
'« Cf. Ndldeke, Gescbicbtt, pp. 220 ff, 

■ 6Q Hamdani, Jawbaratayn, pp, 143, 145, 147 = 142, 144, 146; Ounbp, "Sources of 
Gold and Silver/* pp, 41 f. Hamdani gives thenamcsof several of the families who made 
up the "Persians of the Mine" at al-Radrad, and who survived into the Islamic period. As 
for the route, it was kn»wn as tariq at Radrad. It is described in detail in Yusuf b. Y qu* 
Ibn aUVlujawir, BmnpHo Arabiae A4eridio»atis, 11, 514 f. Both liamdani and lbn aJ Muja 
wir have it run from the Yemen to Basra, but presumably it went toGcsiphon v ia 1 lira in 
pre-lslamic times (cf. below, n 167). One might have questioned its Sasanid origins if the 
first E 5 ersian governor of the Yemen had not despatched his tribute (including silver) by 
caravan (cf. below, ch. 4 117). 

,6 ' Bahrayn was ruled by a marzuban w ho resided at Ha jar and Wy jMundhir b. Sawa (or 
Saw!), an Arali client king of Tanum (though he is sometimes described asan WbdD, cf, 
Baladhuri, Futvb, p, jS; W, Casket, Cambarat an-nasab, das gemalvgistbe W'vrk des His am Ibn 
Muhammitd al-KulbJy 11, s.v. al Mundir b. Sawl. In the days of Khusraw I Woth wine and 
prostitutes were imported for the colonists at Hajar(Tabari, Ta'rikb, ser. 1 , p. 986). Bah 
rayn was still part of mamlakat al-fursm the time of the Prophet (lalidhuri, toe. cit). Cf. 
aJs» R. N. Frye, "Bahrain under the Sasanians. " 

Oman, ti#, was ruled by a Persian governor in collaboration with an Arab client king, 
Julanda b. al Alustakbir (frequently Mustan.Tr) al-Azdi and his desceodants, and the Per 
sians used Omanas a place of exile(\Vilkinson, "Arab Persian Land Relationships, 1 * p. 41; 
cf. also A. Ahu Fzzah, "The Political Situation in Rastern Arahia at the Advent of Islam**' 
pp. 54 ff.; Caskel, Cambara^ n, i.v. ftulanda h. al-Mtistakir [sic)}. 

In the \emena Persian governor ruled in collaboration with a llimyan poppet king, 
Say f b. DhT Yazan, who had W»en enthroned on the conquest. The governor arrived with 
some j ,8«o troops, later reinforced with another 4.0*0, and the Yemen was also used as a 
dumping ground for unwanted elements: a large partoftheoriginal tmnpt were prisoners 
(Noldeke, Ctscbicbte, pp. 223 ff.; cf. EI\s.v. Abna', 11). 

162 See above, nni50 T i6n. 

,6 ' Muhammad Ibn Elabib, Kitab al muhebbar, pp. 265 f.; cf . the parallel version in 
Yafqubi, Tdrikby 3 J 3 f.: Suhalr and Daha were both tithed bv thejulandid client king of 
Oman, whereas Aden was tithed by the Abna\ the Persian colonists there. 
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we are told, that the merchants of "Sind, Hind, China^ East, and West 1 
would come.' 4 * Even Arabic poetry remembers something of the eastern 
trade in the Gulf. j6? The settlements of the Persians were protected hy 
a string of client kings and other proteges, whose influence stretched 
from Hlra through central and eastern Arabia to the Yemen, 156 and who 
serviced the silver route, the only overland route of importance to any- 
one outside Arabia at the time, 5 * 7 And though in principle their author 
ity stopped short of the Hijaz, r6 * the Persians would seem to have made 
their impact felt even there. Thus Shapur, as mentioned already, is said 
to have campaigned in the vicinity #f Yathrib, and both Yathrik and Ti- 
hama (presumahly including Mecca) arc said to have had a Persian gov- 
ernor at some stage. ,6y 'Inhere is even supposed to have keen Manichae- 

6 * Ibn Iiablb, Muhabbar, p. 265. 

Cf. G. Jaeob, Altombiscber QtdumvnUben, p. 149. 
>*a For the Lakhmids of H Ira, sec G. Rodistein, Bit Dymttie der fjbmkferi in al Ntra\ 
M.J. KiSttr, "al-Hi ra, " For the client kiiigsofBahrayn, •man, and the Yemen, seeabove, 
11161. We also hea r of acertain I ,aqlt h. Malik Dhu Ta i in Oman at thetime of the Prophet, 
ptssibly another Sasiinid protege (cf . Ahu E??-ah, "Political Situation," p. 5 5 and r^a 
thereto). In the Yamama they made uscof Hawdha h. 'Allal-Hanafr (cf. Caskel, Gambara, 
U, s.v.i where there is not, however, any indication of the chronological problems that this 
figure poses). 

See Ahii'l-Faraj 4 All b. HnsaynalTsbaham, Kitahal-*gbam, xvii, 319 f\, from Ham- 
mad al-Rawiya: when Kisra wanted to send a caravan to his governor in the Yemen, be 
sent it under esceit to Nu'main in Hlra; from l.lTra it would be sent escorted by people 
supplied by Nu'man; on reaching (the Yamama) it would pass to Hawdha b , 'AIT, who 
would take it t« the limits of Hanafii territory, where Sa'd (ofTauum) would take over in 
return for payment, escorting it to the Yemen. This is clearly an account of aiTangements 
along the tariq al RadrGtJ, 

* H Cf . Tabari, Tcrtkb, ser. 1 , p. 958, where Mundhir b al Nu'man, a Lakhmid (Mun- 
dhir in, according to Smith, "Events in Arabia/ 1 p, 44;) is appointed t« the area between 
Oman, Bahrayn, and the Yamama on the on<e hand and Ta'ifand the rest of tlie HEja* on 
theother. 

,<5 » The passage is reproduced almost identically by Yaqut, Buldati, iv, 46*, s.v. al Ma 
dlna, and 'Ubaydallaih b. 'Abdallah Ibn Khurda dhbih. Kiiab al-musdlik t wal-mamalik y p. 
128 — 98: Medina andTihama were subject to a governor who was subordinated to the 
marzuban of Zara (Yaqut) or the marzvban at-badiya (Ibn Khurdadhbih), and who would 
collect taxes; this was in the days when the Jews were kings, so that the Arabs in Medina 
would pay taxes first to Kisra and next to Quray?.a and Nadir, The evidence is poetry 
which is elsewhere addjeed in a quite different eontext (cf. the discussion in Kister, 
"Hira, >? pp. 145 ff , T and note especially the different construction in TabarT t Tdnkh, ser. 
i t p. 2,04a). If there ever was such a governor, the most plausible period would be that of 
the Persian occupation of Syria T when a marzuban al-badiya might well have been ap- 
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ism and/or Mazdakism {zandaejaYm Mecca. ,7# Indeed, some of the votive 
offerings found by Quraysh in the Zamzam are supposed to have been 
placed there by Persian kings. ' ' Only in the Hadramawt would it ap- 
pear chat the Persians failed to make their presence felt. 

Wherein all this, one wonders, is there room for the commercial and 
political supremacy of Mecca against the background of which Muham- 
mad is usually said to have enacted his career? What trade in Arabian 
spices was left f#rthe Mecoms to take over? What trade in eastern prod- 
ucts could they possibly have wrested from Persians, Ethiopians, and 
Greeks? Where i n a n Arabia so "confined between Persia and Rome, 11 as 
Qatada put it, was there room for the creation of a far-flung "Meecan 
commonwealth 1 '? It does not make sense. I shall begin by demonstrat- 
ing, item by item, that the Qurashl trade in incense, spices, and related 
luxury goods is a fiction. 

pointed (but n»t, of course, fromZara, which is simply a different reading). This isalso a 
period in which there was Persian collaboration with Jews. 

•s* The Meccano picked it up from the Christians (sic) of Hlra (Muhammad Ibn l.labib, 
Kuabal mtaiammaq^ p. 488; id., Mubtbbur, p. t<5i , where the reference might be to ManU 
chacism), or it was imposed on the Arabs at the order of Kavadlh himself (Kister, l< Hira, " 
p. 145, where the reference is evidently to Mazdakism). 

''' 'Abd al RahrnAn h. 'Abdallah al-Suhaylj, Kitab atra&d al unuf, i, ^7; cf. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Pihrfaage, p. 73. 

l7l Qatada in explanation of "remember when you were few and abased" (Qur'an, 
8:2*), cited by Kister, "fcftra," p. 143. 
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Arabian Spices 

The number of Arabian spices imported by the Greco-Roman world at 
the height of the trade was surprisingly large, yet by the sixth century 
hardly any remained on the market. Six of them had gone out of f ashion, 
disappeared altogether, or come c# be supplied from within the Greco- 
Roman world (frankincense, myrrh, cancamum, tarum, ladanum, 
sweet rush). Two may well have continued to be imported, but if so, 
undoubtedly by sea (aloe, cinnabar). Another two were now obtained 
exclusively from East Africa (cinnamon/ cassia, calamus). Two products 
believed by modern scholars to have been exported by the Arabs prob- 
ably never entered the trade (Arabian as opposed to Judean balsam, 
senna). One is of problematic identity, and another two cannot be iden- 
tified at all (bdellium, cardamomum, comacum). Not one is associated 
with Meccan trade in the sources. Readers who arc willing to take this 
on trust can proceed to the next chapter For those who arc not, I shall 
deal with the spices in the ab#ve order, 

/. Frankincense 

As has been seen already, frankincense had ceased to he of economic 
consetjuence in the Greco-Roman world long before the rise of Mecca. 
In fact, it would seem to have gone out of fashion even in Arabia itself, 
insofar as it had ever been popular there.' There are no references to the 
use of frankincense in pre-Islamic or early Islamic poetry, 2 The incense 

1 "Frankincense is u« m«re tf At abia fc'elix, and yet the perfume is sovereign in the es- 
teem tf all Ar abians. The m*st is brought now in the pilgrimage from the Malay Islands 
to Mecca" (C M D#ughty. Travels in Arabia Deseria, i. i 37). Ii has fceen suggested that 
even in antiifuiry the Arabs preferred foreign artmattcst* their o -vn (W. W. Mnller, 
"Notes on the LJse«f Frankincense in South Arabia," p, 1 26), and thedearth *f references 
t« franb'ncense in the pre-lslamic inscriptions (discussed ibid.) is certainly striking. 

2 No examples, are adduced in the Wiirt€rbwb<krkl(miscbm arabhehen S pracbe, s.vv. luban 
and kundor, •rin Mutter's Weibraucb,* superbly well-documtiited w#rk. The Usan only 
adduces one passage in which luban could be taken to mean frankincense; the reference is 
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which was burnt at the pre-Islamic Ka'ba* and other sanctuaries could 
have been luban\ but it is not identified as such, and there is nothing to 
suggest that the product was highly esteemed after the conquests. Mus- 
lim geographers knew it as a product native (according to some, exclu- 
sive) to south Arabia;* some knew it from the Bible; 6 and druggists, her- 
balists, and doctors knew it from the classical tradition.? But references 
to the sale and use of lubin (ov kundur) &tc rare * As regards the Meeeans, 

to a tree rather than its product, and the tree in question is explained as a anawber, "stone 
pine" (Muhammad b. Mukarrim Ibn Manzur, Lisan ul f arab, xvii, 260,*.^' Ibn, on lmr' 
al ways 1 laba 'imuqun ka-subu^iH-lubam and variants). The other attestations of luban ad- 
duced there do not refer to f ran kincens e T be it in the sense of tree or resin, and the same i s 
trueofthoseoottecied by the PoetryConcordance oi'che Hebrew University (1 am grateful 
to Professor \1 J. Kister and Z. Cohen for letting me have them). The lubna adduced by 
J. H, Mordtmann and D. H. Muller, Sabdiscbe Cknkmdltr^ p r 82, is noi frankincense, but 
storax (Muller t 1 Notes #n the Use/' p. 126; Jacob, BcdwnjenUben, p, j(5) T a foreign product 
imported by the Arahs even in the days of Pliny {\ r attiralfHstory r xu f 81). 
j Cf . AzraqT t y^fff^<7 t pp. 105 f,; Ibn Hisham, !jthen % \\* 430. 

* Waqidi T Magbozi^ 111, 072 {(lb, gold and silver were deposited in theca\eof A Hat, the 
Thaqalj id«l). 

J It is one of the four things which Asma'i is said to have believed exclusive co south 
Arabia (Abu I lam fa al-fcmawari, The Book $/ Plants, Part of the Myograph Se<ti$tt % no. 377; 
Abd a) Malik h, Muhammad al-Thallibl, The I Ate if al maarif, p. 123). & grew in the 
mountains of Shihr 'Umin, not on the coast {Abu [lanlfa al-Dlnawarl, Le dictiomtai/e bo- 
tamuue (<k $tn 4 yd}, no, $71, cf. also no. 979). It came from Shihr and M ah r a territory, 
and it was exported via Oman and Aden (Aluqaddast, Descripth, pp. 87, oyn, 98; V. Mi- 
norsky (tr.X fludud al 'alum, p. 148), and it was a well known Arabian export CArnr b, 
tfahr al-Ja})iz (attrib.), Kitab al-tabassur bi'l.tijdra, p. 35 = C Pell at, tr., 'Gahiziana, 1. Le 
Khab al4ab*ssur bi'l-tijdra attrib ue a Gahiz/' § 15, Pdlat's explanation of kundur intheglos 
sary, p. 163, should be ignored). For further references, see Wjrterbucb y j-.flfr luban, 
kundur. 

* T a barf, Ta'rikk, ser, i , pp 72*, 741; (Jesus was presented with gold, murr, and lubin). 

7 The bulk of the references in the Wirterbucb, s.w. luban and kundur, are to such 
sources, many of which are also cite J in Muller, Wcihrancb^passim. 

H Thcoaliph Hisham's feeble-minded mother cbe wed kunduraxid madefigures {tamatbil) 
of it (Taoari. Ta'rikb, ser 2, p. §,466; compare Mulkr, "Notes on the Use," pp. ) 3 □ f, 
on frankincense asa chewing gum for women and children today). Tbelsma lit mission 
arics would travel in the guise of itinerant traders carrying pepper* aromatic plants, spin- 
dles, mirrors, frankincense, and the like (W. Ivanow, hmailiTiudititns Concerning tht Rise 
of the Fatimds, pp, \ 58 f,; and note that here too it is the sort of thing that women and 
children like). An Antiochene who used to sell luban appears in Muhammad b. Tahir Ibn 
al-Qaysaranl, Kxtahal-amdbal-mutta fiqa, p. 131. And frankincense isalsoan articleof com 
mercc in the Gcniza documents (S, D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1, 1 54)- 
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oneQurashl could be turned into a dealer in frankincense by recourse to 
textual emendation of a variant,? but this seems to be the best that one 
can do for the theory that the Meccans exported frankincense to the 
Greco-Roman world. 

The belief that the Meccans traded in frankincense rests on a meth- 
odology akin to the invocation of ghosts, Lammens invented it hy cred 
iting the Meccans with the trade described hy Pliny , the Peri plus and 
other classical sources, and later Islamicists have followed suit; Rodin- 
son refers to Pliny in a discussion of QurashI trade; Donner adduces the 
Feriplus as a source on south Arabian incense production in the time of 
Muhammad; and Spuler regards the fact that Pliny's incense route prob- 
ably bypassed Mecca, though not Medina, as evidence that not only 
Mecca, but above all Medina thrived on the export of frankincense on 
the eve of Islam." But although it is undoubtedly important to use early 
non-Muslim sources for our reconstruction of the rise of Islam, it does 
appear extreme to use those which were written half a millennium or so 
before the event. 

2. Myrrh 

The history of myrrh is similar to that of frankincense. Once an exclu- 
sively Arabian product, it had come to be imported as much or more 
from East Africa by the time of the Periplus," Unlike frankincense, 
though, it was not condemned by the Christians, Jesus himself having 
been embalmed with it, and it continued to be used for this purpose in 
the period of interest to us. J Fven so, it seems to have lost importance 

» According to the fatuvus list of "professions of the asbrdf* in Ibn Qutayba, Ma'Srif, p. 
24% Abu Talib used lm sell perfume, or perhaps al-burr. In the parallel version given by 
Ahmad b. 'Umar Jbn Rusta, Kitab al dlaq al-naftsa, p. 2 15, he sold perfume, or maybe 
laban. laban ctuld be emended i* luban+n the ground that it goes better with perfume; hut 
it is, of course, more easily explained asa misreading +{ut3>urr. 

,n Lammens, Mezque^ pp, 206 ff.; Rodins^n, Islam et cMpUa(isme % pp. 4<, 26*; Donna, 
"jMecca's Ft«d Supplies," p. 253; B, Spuler, review *f Miiller T Weibrautb, p, 339 (lam 
grateful to Dr. F. YV. Zimmermann for drawing my attention to this review), Note also 
how Birkeland adduces Strab»and Pliny in elocidation of the Meccan trade supposedly 
reflected in the Qur'inCH, Birkeland, The Lor dGuidetb: Studies on Primitive Islam \ p. 1 12). 

" Cf. Peripius, §§7 f, 10, 2 ^ 

,J When Tertullian (d, about 240) saysrhat the Christians use more Sabaean merchan- 
dise in burying rheir dc^d than d# the paga ns in me worshi p of their deities, he d»es n«t T 
according to Atchley, mean that the Christians had already comet* burnineense at their 
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in the Greco-Roman world, though not in India and China. J 3 Cosmas 
does not mention it, and attestations in Arabic literature are rare. The 
medieval lexicographers knew it as a medicine comparable to bitter aloe, 
with which some held it to be identical, 15 

Cancamum and tarum 

Cancamum and tarum have been identified by classicists as gum benja- 
min and aloe-wood, respectively, both products of the Far East.' 6 In 
fact, however, as south Arabianists have long been aware, both were de- 
rived from trees native to south Arabia and East Africa. 1 

According to Dioscoridcs* kankarntn was the resin of an Arabian tree 
resembling myrrh. 18 According to Pliny and the Periplus, it came from 
East Africa; Pliny adds that it was imported together with tarum, a word 
that d#es not occur elsewhere. (9 Muslim authors disagree among them- 
selves regarding the exact relationship between kamkam and darw (or 
dirw), identifying now the one and now the other as a tree, a resin, or 
some other product of a tree. 20 In modern south Arabia darn is a tree and 

funerals, hut rather that ihey used Arabian ar»matics T including myrrh, in embalming. 
Atchlev adduces numerous examples from both the Greek and the Latin world (U serf In 
cense, pp. 1*4 ff,). Jesus is wound in linen cloth uiih myrrh and ake "as themantierof the 
Jews is t« bury" in John 1939!'. 

' Cf- E. Laufer, $ino irantta, pp 4601*, (I am grateful t# Prof, S, Shaked for reminding 
me of this w»rk). 

l+ Myrrh was known tu Mutaddasi, HamdanI, and Nuwayri (all three adduced in 
A, Grohmanu, Siidarabienals Wirtschaftsgebiet, 1, 15 • f.). Tabari knew that Jesus had been 
presented with not wily frankincense, but als* myrrh (above, n6). And the Wirterbuch will 
no d»ubt haie numerous references to the medical and herbalist literature when in due 
course it reaches mtm; but chis information >vill be derived largely fr#mthe classical tra- 
dition. 

,f E, W. Lane, An Artbic-Englisb Lexicon, s,v. murr. The confusion seems m go back to 
Binawari, cf. his Mictiwnaire botanique, no. 1,011. 

,6 jMiller, Spice Trade, pp. ji, 38 f., 66, 108 f. Rackam similarity renders them as gum 
benjamin and aUe^wood in his translation of Pliny. The source behind die confusion is 
presumably Ibn Sina(cf. Grohiiann, Sudarabien, 1, 114 f.). 

7 Cf. iVUrdtmannand Muller, Denkm akr , pp. 81 ff. 

y * Dioscorides, MateriMMedka,\, 24/23,. 

0 Pliny, Nataralliistory xii, f 8; fcriplttf, §8 {kankamort, translated as "Indian copal* by 
Schoff). 

'"Cf. Grohmann, Siidarabien, 1, 114 f»; and the references given in Worterbucb, s.v. 
"kamkam." 
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kamkdm its resin, and this agrees with the information in Dfnawan, 11 
But both the bark(?) and the resin of this tree must have been used as 
incense products in antiquity, for kmkm and drw are attested together on 
Sabaean ineensc bowls," and it was clearly incense products of some 
kind that Pliny knew as cancamum and tarum. Diocorides explicitly states 
that kankamon was used as a perfume, and drw, moreover, is the same 
word as Hebrew fri, "balm" (ofGilead). 3 * 

D*rw is generally identified zsPistacia lenthcus, L., the word designate 
ing both the tree and its bark.** P. kntiscus is the mastic tree, which has 
also been proposed in connection with Hebrew frt and kamkdm was the 
resin of this tree. 15 Varieties of P lentiscus are, in fact, attested for both 
south Arabia and former British S^maliland. 1 * The products were still 
exported from south Arabia in medieval Muslim times, 1 ' but they were 
evidently never of much importance in the Greco-Roman world. 

11 Gro*m, FranktTKemt, p. 142; Dlnawari, Monograph Secti$n, nms. 38* f., 8 16; id. % Die- 
tionnaire, nos, 648, 08. 

2i Mordtmann and Muller , ^enkmdier^ p. Bi (Pridcaux, no. t). Qrw\$ alsoattested with- 
out kmkm+n such btwls, cf. ibid/, Grohmaiin, Siidatabitn, i T 116; G, Ryckmans, ' Inscrip- 
tions sub-arabes (troisieme serie), 11 pp. 176 f. 

^ Di«scorides T Materia Medica, t, 24/23; Mordtmann and Muller, Deakmaier, p. 83. 

2 * Thus Lew in in Ahu Manila al-Blnawarl, The Bnk of Plant? (dipt to 20), glossary, p. 
43; Grohmann, Siidarabien, 1, 1 4, 1 9; Gro#m, frankincense, p. J42, ({)erv> also means 
sage, cf . l£win,/i<r, cii.) 

2 s See below, 1: Grohmann, SuJarobun, i, 1 j 5 . According to the Wtrterbtxb, j,v, 
kamkam, it is the resin of theterefcituh, dint is. P. tenbintbtis, the turpentine tree that has 
also been proposed in identification of the Hebrew balm; but here for once the Worterbucb 
must be wrong. It is true that P. tvrebinthus is said to grow in south Arabia and to yield a 
resin similar to frankincense (thus Grohmann, .Sadiirc&e//, [, 1 14; but Bfaawari, Monograph 
Section^ no, 816, had not been able to confirm that it grew in Arabia at all). But the name 
of the terebinth is btittn, not darw or dirw y the only alternative name being habbat ai- 
kbodra\ and Blna war! explicitly states that the butm resembles the fkru? without being 
identical with it (/cue. cit\ In antiquity, terebinth resin came from Syria (Theophrastus, 
Plants, tx, 2: 2 and^*W»), or from Syria, Judea, Arabia Petraea, Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
but not from the Yemen (Pioscorides,, MateriaMedka, 1, 7 i/ji; cf. alsoMoldenkeand Mol- 
denke, Plants *f 'the Bible, p. 178), 

,6 Howes, Vegetable Gums and Resins, p. 13 ft It is common throughout the Mediterra- 
nean. For a picture, see \V\ Walker, All the Plants of the tibk, p, 1 39 (not a scholarly work). 

Jawhari in Mordtmann and Miiller t Penhmder, p. 83; Ya^ut, Butddv, ut, 470* s,v. 
•arwa; Muhammad h. Ahmad al-Khwarizmi, Kitdh mafatib al 'ulum, p. 172 (all repro- 
ducing the same passage). 
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Ladanum 

Ladanum is anoleo-resin exuded by several species of the rock-rose Cis- 
(us, L., Cistaeeae T which is still used in perfumery. iB Herodotus be- 
lieved that it was only produced in south Arabia, where it owed its pro- 
duction to the grazing habits of goats (an idea which is by no means as 
silly a sit sounds). In Pliny's time it was held by some to be the exclusive 
product of the Nabataeans, who similarly combed it from the beards of 
their goats, Jy But the rock-rose is common throughout the xMediterra- 
nean and its hinterland,* 0 It was probably a product of the rock-rose 
which the Ishmaelites from Gilead sold under the name of lit in kgypt* 
and which the Assyrians received as tribute from the west under the 
name of ladinnu? 2 and the production of ladanum soon ceased to be an 
Arabian monopoly, if it ever was one. By the first century a.d., Cy prior, 
Libyan, and other ladanum competed with the Arabian variety, which 
was no longer so highly esteemed.** In modern times the production has 
centred on Crete J 4 Neither the Pert/rf&ynorCosmas mentions ladanum, 
and in Arabia itself it would also appear to have lost importance. Herod- 
otus explicitly says that ladamn is an Arabic word (or at least an Arabic 
pronunciation, as against his own lidanon), and Idn is attested on south 
Arabian incense bowls. But Dinawari believed lid bin not to t>e an Ara 

28 Howes* Vegetable Gums and Resins, p. 158; J. C,T\ Uphof, Bkiionary of Economic Plants, 
s.v, Cistus ladaniferus. 

Herodotus, Histoty y ui T 112. Nowadays ladanum is collected by drawing a bunch of 
leather thongs or woven material Over ihe bushes, a method attested a i ready in Vioscor 
ides (MatertM Medic*, 1, V7/1 28). But it is said still to be collected from the beards of goats 
who have browsed among these bushes in some places (Howes, Vegetables Gums m 'id Resins, 
p. 15S; Sigismund, Aroma/a, p. 21; Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants of the Bible^ p. 77). 
Pliny, Natural History, xii. 73. 

' u It is oneofthe shrubs that we ft? formerly subdominynts in the woodland ofthe.Merf 
itcrranean and that now survive in the maquis (N. Polunin, Introduction toPlant Geography, 
P 155)- 

JJ Suggested by I, Low ,Aramaiscbe Pflanzennamen, p, 127, and, in greater detail, by id,, 
toe FJoju dcr Juden, 1,361 ff . The identification is now generally accepted, cf . Moldenke 
and Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, p. 77, Kof a pretty picture, sec Walker, Alltbe Plants, 
P 13* 

' 1 Assyr um Oictiina ry,s.v. 

a Pliny, Natural His to iy, xii, 74 ff,; Pioscorides, Materia Medtza, 1, 97/i 2 8, 
14 Sigismund, Ar$mata, p, 21, 

« Herodotus, Histtry, in, 1 12; Grohmann, Sudarabten, 1, ri6, 1 iB. 
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hian product at all; and what other Muslim authors hav e to say about 
lidhin or ladin is derived from the classical tradition 36 

$, Sweet Rush 

Readers of Miller's Spice Trade may be surprised to find sweet rush listed 
as an Arabian rather than an Indian spice t but for this there is full justi- 
fications Sweet rush (Greek skbointseuodes, Latin junemtdoratus, Arabic 
idhkbir)^ is generally identified as a species of Cymbopogon, Spreng. (= 
Andropigon, L.) of the family #f Gramineac or grasses. Most species of 
Cymbopogon are aromatic* and the classical authors would seem to ha\ e 
known more than one variety; bur what one might call "true sweet rush" 
is held to have been C. schttnanthus, (L.) Spreng., a plant currently in 
danger of extinction by reclassification as C. tlivieri, (Boiss.) Bor.* Now 
pact Miller, both C. scbtenantbus (and/or olivkri) and other species of Cym 
bopogtn arc common in the Middle East,* 0 and C. scboenantbus still grows 

16 Dinawarf, Dictionndtre, no. 977, where iddbin is identified as the product of marzanjusb 
(marjoram), which dts n«t grow wild bi-ard al e arab, though it does elsewhere; Wvrter 
bucbyS.v. ladhin; Grohmann, Siidtrabien, 1 , 1 1 8n 

" Cf. Miller, Spice Tr*de y pp, 94 ff. Miller's is thoroughly unreliable in both botan 
ica) and other respects; it is hard not to agree with the verdict of Raschke, "New Studies," 
p,65o. 

xV For the equivalence of these terms, see Ijuw, Pflanzennamen, p. i6S;f^,, Fi»ra d&r Ju 
deny \, 604 f. 

J« Lphof, Bieti*nary,s. v.; similarly Miller, Spice Trade, p. 94. Bor began by reclassifying 
the C. seboenuntbvs of India, Afghanistan, and Iraq as C tUvieri (HuissJ Bor; the ti-ue C, 
xbtenMntbus, he held, was attested only for Arabia, Jordan T Egypt, and North Africa, 
tbough it was likely also to turn up in Ira^ (N, L Bor in K. PL Rechinger, Flomqf lowland 
Iraq, p. 39 ; id., Grrnnineae \= G C, Townsend, E. Guest, and A. al-Rawi, cds, T Fftraof 
Iraq, rx], pp, 552 f.). It was duly discovered there by A.. al-Rawi, Wild Ptents tffraq vAth 
Their Distribution, p. 39; similarly id .and H. K Chakravarty, Medicinal Plants of frag, p 
34, But since B»r still regarded it as awaiting discovery in Ira^inhis publication of i*rt$ t 
this can presumably be discounted. By 1970 Bor had eliminated the species fr«m Iran, as 
well (N. L. Bor t Gntmintaea [= K. H, Rechinger, ed. T Flora Iranica, no. 70), pp 541 ffj. 
Maybe he would wish also toeliminate it from Arabia (cf. beJow, n 4j) and North Africa 
(ef, P, ♦uezel and S. Santa, SouveUe Fltrede lAlg6rie, i„ 86; P. #zenda, Floredu Sahara, p. 
357), ihus reducing! ttoan ideal type. But it does not make much dtllfcrence in the present 
context: reclassification notwithstanding, the plant continues t* beknown locally as idbkbtr 
(aJbkbar in North Africa) and to yield an essential oil 

40 It had a distribution from Morocco to Sind before reclassification (N. L. Bor t The 
Qrmes $fBarma^ Ceylon, India and Pakistan, p. 1 y 1 ; compare also Uphof , Dictionary, s.v. 
Cymbopogon schoenanthus). 
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widely in Arabia. 43 Its English name is camel grass, not ginger grass, 
and there is no e\ idence that the Greeks and Romans ever import*! it 
from India. The classical authors identify sweet rush as I^cbanese, Syr- 
ian, Nabataean, Arabian, Babylonian, African, and Libyan. 41 Natu- 
rally, they could be referring to local species which had to be supple- 
mented with foreign imports, or to locally manufactured ointments 
made from an imported commodity, while the absence of sweet rush 
from the extant tariffs could be taken to mean that it was imported duty- 
free.^ But why make all these assumptions? There is not a single explicit 
or implicit statement to the effect that the commodity came from further 
eas,t than Iraq;** and the Arah lexicographers who identified idhkbir as a 
well-known plant used, among other things, for the roofing of houses 
and the manufacture of perfume evidently did not have an Indian plant 
in mind. 4 * Sweet rush is a plant tharQuraysh could well have exported, 
k grows in the vicinity of Mecca, and indeed in the bar am itself, this 
being one of the plants which the Prophet allowed to be cut there.^ The 
reason why he allowed it to be cut T however, is that the Meccans needed 

* f D. F. Vesey-Fitzgerald, *The Vegetationof Central and Eastern Arabia," p. -jSm\id^ 
l 'The Vegetation m( the Red Sea Ceast Nwth of jedda, Saudi Arabia/* pp , 553, 556; id.< 
"Vegetation •( the Red Sea Coast South of Jodda, Saudi Arabia, 1 ' p. 480, Cf. also E, Mat- 
ter J 'lira Arabtca (Records of tbz B$tantc*t Survey ifln&c, un, pp r f, (Androp$gon = Cy>n~ 
b%pogon caputs and jwarancusa). 

+ 1 Theophrastus^/a/i/s, ix, 7: 1 (from a marsh bey»nd the Lebanon); ?liny, \ ; aturali{h 
tvry, xii, »J4 (the same}and xxi, iio{frtm Nabauea, Babylonia and Africa); Diosctrides, 
Materia Medka, u 17/16" (from Nahataea, Arabia T Libya, the Arabian typebcingsometimes 
kn*wnas Babylonian; ftodorus Siculus t Bibiiutbeca. u, 4y:2(Arabia Felix). Ginger grass is 
C. martini, nmiscbwrfantbus, cf. A. K. Hill, Economic Botany, p. 529. 

4? Cf . Miller, $pke Trade s p. $6> Miller notes its cheapness, but not iis absence from the 
tariffs. 

The fact that Pliny concludes his discussion uf sweet rush u ith the remark "now we 
leave the countries facing the ocean t» return to th#se which encircle »ur own sea" {Natural 
History, xn, 1*7) has n» bearing »n the question, as Miller w»uld have it {Spice Trade, p, 
96), since sweet rushhas been discussed by way of digression. It is precisely in this passage 
that Pliny describes sweet rush as growing in the Lebanon, some seventeen miles from the 
Mediterranean. 

«» Lane, LexicotijS.v. (there is, mi course, no questi«nof deriving ts the izkbiroi Arabtrad- 
ers" from Gveekskboinos, as Miller suggests [Spice Trade, p. 95]). 

* • Vest) Fitzgerald, "Vegetation of the Red Sea Coast South of Jeiida," p, 48*; Bala 
dhuri, Futub, p, 1 1; Azraqj, Aiakka, p, 931; Ibn Hisham, Leben, p, 414(3 poetic attesta 
ti»n);Gaudefroy-Dem»mbynes, Peltrinogt, pp, 8 f. 
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it for the thatching of their houses, for the graves of their dead, and for 
unspecified use by smiths and goldsmiths,*/ not that they wanted to sell 
it in Syria; and the one occasion on which we see a Qurashi load his cam- 
els with idbkbi r Cm Medina after the bijra\ the customers were local gold- 
smiths. 49 Elsewhere we learn that idbkbir would be exchanged for hamd 
in Mecca., bamd being plants much liked by camels « y The idea that Qu- 
raysh were suppliers of idbkbir to the perfume manufacturers of Alex- 
andria is quite alien to the sources. 

6. Aloe (medicine) 

Greek aloe is the name of two quite different products, a bitter medicine 
and a fragrant wood — a source of much confusion. Bitter aloe, or aloes 
(the latter an English plural T notaGreekor Latin form) is the inspissated 
juice of several species of A/#e, L., Liliaceae. Classical Muslim authors 
were familiar only or mainly with the speeies that is native to Socotra, 
A. perryi Bakers This plant has tall serrated leaves that ressemble "the 
sheathes of knives," and from which theSocotrans extract a juice con- 
taining aloin, a purgative. The juice is left to dry in leather bags and sub- 
sequently sold as a medicine known in classical Arabic as sabir (or sabr, 
sabir a). ^ It is still a recognized source of aloin in modern pharmacy, 
though it has been eclipsed by rival products from South Africa, Zan- 
zibar, and Curasao.* 2 

Bitter aloe does not appear ever t# have been transported overland to- 
gether with frank incense. Theophrastusdoes not mention it, though he 
was well informed about frankincense and myrrh, and it was never to be 

Ahmad b. al-llusayn al-Bayhaql, td-Sunan td-kubrd, v , 1*5; Baladhuri, Furub, pp. 
42 f.> 45 (cleansing [tubiir] rather than roofing [zubur] of houses). 

4* Muslim fc. Hajjaj, ai Sahib, xui, 143 ff (kitdb al-arbriba, nos. 1-3), where 'AIT wants 
to jell idbkbir in order to pay for his wedding feast 

«♦ Agbmfy XllL, i 3, 

i" Cf. |. B. Balfour, Botanyof Socotra, pp, 291 f.; Binawan Mwgraph Section, n«s. 376, 
390; id^Dict$*mwire, no. 611; Mas'udl, Muruj, ill, 36; Yaqut, Buidan,\\\i 1024 f T s.v. Su- 
qutra; Grohmann, Siidarabten, i, 162 f 

•mawarl, Mwgrapb Section, n* 390; id., Bictionnai re, no. 611; I^ne, Ltxictn^s.v. sa- 
kir (citing Dinawarl). For a picture of the plant (though of a slightly different species), see 
Walke r , A / / tbePiants , p . r 7 . 

" Tbt British Pbarmacmttkal C&dex, pp. 8$ ff. The collection of al«e in Socotra was re- 
ported tobe haphazard in the late nineteenth century, and much supposedly Socotran aloe 
is believed to have come from East Afriica (Grohmann. Stidarabkn, j t 164; Codex, p. $1). 
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identified as *'Sabaean."** It is first attested in John 19139 in connection 
with the burial of Jesus, and next in Celsus ifi. about 20 a.d.). 54 It reap- 
pears soon thereafter in Dioseorides, In the Periplus it is explicitly said to 
be exported from Cane, the Ijadrami port; according to Marzuql, it was 
purchased in pre-Islamic times xiqabrHud near Shihr in the Hadramawt 
by traders who arrived by both sea and land; and several centuries later 
xMuqaddas! described the trade as maritime.** Given that xMarzuql is 
talking about trade in Arabia itself, it may thus be assumed that the ex- 
port trade was always maritime. 

7, Cinnabar 

Like aloe, cinnabar (Greek kinnabari, Latin cinnabaris) is the name of two 
quite different substances. Both have been used as a red dye, but one is 
mineral and the other vegetable. Mineral cinnabar is mercuric sulphide, 
which yields the colour known as vermilion, and with which we arc not 
concerned here. Vegetable cinnabar (or "dragon's blood") is a resin ob- 
tained from various plants, notably Jracaena (spp.)< Liliaceae, which has 
been used both as a dye and as a medicine J* Pliny asserts that the two 
were confused even by doctors in his own time, with unfortunate results 
for patients, 57 

According to the Periplus, vegetable cinnabar was produced in Soco- 
tra. 5 * The plant referred to is £). cirmabariBalf,, which is endemic in So- 
cotra and which still produced some vegetable cinnabar in the nine- 

" Compareals* a late author such as Jacob of Edessa, Hexaemeron, pp. 1 38 f. — 1 15 f., 
where incense is said t# come from the region of the Sabaeana, whereas no comparable 
claim is made for aloe(known tojacob under both its Greek and its Arabic name). 

" Celsus, De Medicina, i, 3: 26, where it is recommended asa purgative. Iris mentioned 
again ibid., \\ 1; v, 20) 2; vi, 6:5 f. am! 24; vl, 7; 2c, fre<iuerirly together with myrrh. Pace 
the translator there is nothing t« indicate that the aloe of these passages should be under 
stood as aloe \v#od, or, in otherwords, asa substance different from that mentioned in the 
first passage; cf, appendix 3. 

w Dioseorides, Materia M^dka, ui t 121 2 5; Periplus* §28 (mistaken for aloe- wood in Hunt 
ingfiord's translation, see the glossary at p. 132); Marzuqi, Azmina % u, 164; Muqaddasi, 
Be$c*ipti$, p, 97. Incidentally, both Mas'udr and Yiqut have it that it was for the sake of 
aJoe that the Greeks settled in S#c»tra (see abov e, ch. 2 moo). 

Cf. Lidde) and S<;ott, Uxko?h kinnabari; Howes,, Vegetable Gums and Resins, pp. 
139 f. Vegetable cinnabar has also been used in the varnishing of v iolins. 

f7 Pliny, Natural 'History* XXXJII, 116. 

f* Penplvs, §30. 
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teenth century.** The Indian colonists in Socotra would seem to have 
participated in the industry, for Socotran cinnabar is labelled "Indian" 
in both classical and iMuslim sources, and the Arabic name of the sub- 
stance, dam al-akbawayn or "the blood of the two brothers," sounds like 
a reference to an Indian story about the origins of cinnabar which was 
also known to classical authors such as Pliny.* 0 At all events, there is 
nothing to suggest that it came north by land together with frankin- 
cense. Presumably it was marketed in the same way as aloe, that is, via 
Cane to tmmana and from there to the head of the Persian Gulf for 
transport overland to Syria.*' There is, at all events, no reference to 
Greeks buying cinnabar in Socotra and Cane themselves/^ But however 
it may have been marketed, the product is never associated with Meccan 
trade. 

<f Cinnamon and Cassia 

These two products have b#en relegated to Appendix l. Here it suffices 
to say that they ceased to be associated with Arabia in the first century 
a.»<, and that they were still imported from East Africa in the time of 

Cosmas, 

f. Calamus 

For the identification of calamus as a Middle Eastern rather than an In- 
dian plant, the reader is referred to Appendix 2, It was still import ed by 
the Byzantines in the sixth century a. d., but they imported it from East 

s« Balfour, But any §f Socotra, pp. 293 f.;ci\ alstGrohmann, Scidarabien, i T 119 f, 
*• I*Jin>% Natural History y xxxm t 116; Periplus, § 30; Dlnawari inGrohmamu Siidarabitn, 
i» j 20. In India, we are told, dragons were in thehabitof draining elephants of their blo«d, 
being addicted to it; but having done so, they would be crushed under che weight the 
dying animal, thus spilling both theirown bl#od and thatofthcir victim ("brother") on the 
ground (Pliny, Natural His t$ry\ vin T 32 ff, cf, xxXi n<). For the Arabic name, see Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. dam; Dmawan, PtanH* no. 3&>; Grohmann, Stidarabien, 1, 120, The name of 
edab given by Balfour, Swtra, p, 2J3, isals« attested in the classical literature, cf. Dma- 
wari, M$n$grapb Sectivt, 376; Y&qut, Buldan, hi, i«2, s.v. Suqujra (al-ayda). 

Socotra was a dependency of the Hadramawt, s» the natural port was Cane, and Cane 
traded with Ommana (Periplus, §§27,31), In Dinawarfst'ime, aloewas sent toSuhar(with 
which Ommana has keen identified by some), and tt also passed through Oman in thetinie 
of Muqaddasi (DinawarJ, Mmtgrapb Scct(on y no, 376; Muqaddasi, Bescriptio, p. $7). 

64 The Periplus only mentions tortoise shells among the gtods that ships returning from 
Jndia would pick up at Socorra (§ 3 1), 
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Africa, not from Arabia, and it is never mentioned in connection with 
Mcccan trade. 

10, Balsam 

In the Old Testament, one hears of a balm (frf) which lshmaclites from 
Gilead in Transjordan sold in Egypt, and which Jacob's sons likewise 
brought with them to Egypt, Jeremiah knew this "balm of Gilead*' as a 
medicinal substance, 63 

In Greek and Latin works, and later also in Arabic sources, one hears 
of a famous balsam tree (Greek (opp)bai$amon, Latin (opo)bal$amurn\ Ara- 
bic balasdn), which once grew exclusively in two royal gardens in Ju- 
dea,** but which had also been planted elsewhere in Syria by Pliny's 
time, and which had been transplanted to Egypt by the time of Dios- 
eorides. 65 It is possible, through not very likely, that it still grew in Syria 
in the ninth century a.d.;* 6 in Egypt, however, it survived down to 
1 6 1 5 , 67 It yielded an extremely expensive pcrf ume/ >8 which was used by 
the Monophysitcs as an ingredient in their Myron until the thirteenth 
century a,d. , and which was also appreciated by Muslims on festive oc- 
casions; occasionally, it even passed into the hands of Christians in the 

'* Genesis 37:25; 43: 11, Jeremiah tf;2z;cf. aboEzekiel 27:17. 

*« Theophrastus T PUtnts, IX, »; 1; Pliny, Natural History, xu, 1 1; Strabo> Geography, xvi 
2: 4i;Josephus,/rutfM»/^t«7t«, ix, 7;xiv, 54; xv, qo\<{/., Tbe Jewish War, 1, 138; iv, 46*; 
Diodoms Siculus, 8iblii/beca, 11, 48; y; Sigismund T ArvmatM, pp 15 

* 5 Jl It is now cultivated by the treasury authorities and was never more plentiful" (Pliny* 
NaittralHisuty, xn, 1 13), Dioscorides, Materia Medica* I, 19 (in the note)/iS, According to 
Sigismund, Aromata, p, 1 $, it was transplanted to Egypt under Vespas ian. 

u Cf. Laufer t Sino*lranu:a y pp. 429, 432. Laufers evidence for Syria is a Chinese report 
that docs not seem to be confirmed by ajiy local source. According 10 Jacob of Edessa and 
Moses Bar Kepha T balsam was Egyptian (Jacob of £dessa, Htxocmervxj p, 138 = 1 1 5 ; cf, 
also A. Voobus T Syriscbe Kanonessammlungen^ ia, 2 i4n;W. Stiothmann* ed, and tr., Moses 
Bar Kepha^ Myron Weibe, p. 52 = 53). It was; exclusively Egyptian, according to J ahiz (Ti- 
jara^ p 32 =§ 1 3 % cf. p, 35 = §15) and several authors cit*d by Blninl (Muhammad b, Ah- 
mad al BiruuT, al-Biruni's 890k on Pharmacy and Materia Medica, pp. 93 f = 7 3 ff .)and r Abd 
al-L^tif al Baghdad!, as well a s in the view of * Abd al-Latlf himself {Kitab al-f~ ida inaH 
itib*r, translated as The Eastern Kty y pp. 4^ ff). Both Biriini and * Abd al Latlf knew that 
it had once growr> in Syria, but only on ihe basis of classicalsources, 

* 7 Lanfer, Sirtp-Iranica, p. 433. 

• K Cf. Theophrastus, Plants, ix, 7: 3; Pliny, Natural History , xn, 111, J23; Ibn Samajun 
in 'Abd al Latlf, Key, p T 44 = 45: (presumably copied from Dioscorides, cited below, 

nyo) 
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West.** The resin also served as a medicine, again extremely expen- 
sive.? 0 

In Arabia there is a species of Cvmmiphtra which is known in Arabic 
as basbdm. Its habitat extends from south Arabia to Mecca, and it also 
grows in Somalia." J In Greek this tree was also known as balicimonJ 3 It 
yields a gum of no great value. 

The relationship between these three products has been a source of 
much confusion.?* In fact they had little or nothing to do with each 
other. 

That the Biblical balm cannot have been a product of the Arabian 
Commiphora is now generally agreed. The Ishmaelites in question came, 
from Gileadr not from Mecca, and other Biblical passages make it clear 
that their balm was native to Palestine. Modern identifications of the 
plant or plants in question vary, bue they do not usually include species 
of Commiphoras* 

The relationship between Judean balsam and Arabian bosbdm is more 

*» S, Brock, tl Jacob *f Edessa T s Discourse to the Myron" p. j#; M M Ahsan, S$twl 
Life under the Abbasids, p. 288; Egyptian balsam appears in the sixth century Liber Ponsifi- 
(Atchley, Use of incense, p. 141)- 

Diodorus SicuJus, B\bl\*(baa, II, 48: & Strab*, Geography, ml 21 4U Di^scorides* 
Materia Aledku, 1, 19/1% (wurth twice its weighi in silver); Laufer. Sinohanka, p 4 420 
(w«rth its weight in gold). It also figures as a medicine in Celsus, Lk Mtdkina, and Budge, 
Bo§k*f Medicine t indices (the Syriac word here is not bai'samtm y but afursama) 

71 Grwm, frankincense T pp. 126 f cf. also Vesey Fitzgerald, ''Vegetation of the Red 
Sea Coast South if Jedda/ 1 pp. 485 f. (Comm ipk§ra $pobalsamum), 

BalsMmon grew along the Sabaean c#ast, according to Agatharchides, §9 7 ; Strabo, Ge 
•grapby, xvi, 4; if; Diod^ius Siculus T Bib/iottbeca, m t 6> 

7 * Thus Arabian basbdm has been labelled Commiphora (or A*nyris) opvbalsamum^ as if it 
were this free which grew injudea, and Hort duly renders bulstmvm* "Mcctan balsam" 
in his translation of Theophrastus. The Arabian tree has also been labelled Commiphora (or 
Amyris)gileojknsis ) as if it were the product of this tree that the ishmaelites fr*m Gilead 
sold in frgypti as well as Baisom*kndr»ngileaden$e y aJahel that conflates aJJ three plants (cf. 
Moldcnkc and Moldenke T Plantsoftbe Hible % p. 84^ Groom, Frankincense, p . 126). 

h was one of the "best fruits in the land 0 (Genesis 4^1 1 } and one of the commodities 
sold by Judah and the Jand *f Israel tn Tyre (F^ekiel 27:17). It is usually identified as the 
product of Hclortitesaegyptiaea (LJDelile, an evergreen shruh, or Pistacia lentisc us, the mas 
tic tree, or Pistatie terebintbus, the turpentine tree (Aloldenke and Moldenke, Plants cf the 
Bibie y pp, 55, 84, [77 f; Heppcrin Groom, Frank'&xense, p. 240^0; for pictures of the 
plants proposedi sec Walker, All the Plants^ pp. 29, 1 o, 2 1). But there are also some who 
take the ftihlical passages t« refer to a variety of products. 
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problematic. They certainly cannot have been identical. The sources are 
agreed that Judean balsam only grew in Judea, later also in Syria and 
Egypt, and that it only existed in a cultivated state, 7 * The cultivated 
plant was smaller than the Arabian and Somali trees; it needed diligent 
watering, and its resin was quite unlike that of Arabian and Somali ba- 
sham. It was extremely sweet in taste, whereas that of the Arabian tree 
is said to be acid, that of the Somali tree bitter.* 6 It was exuded in tiny 
droplets, and though the Arabian tree has also been said not t* flow 
freely, more recent reports arc to the contrary. 77 Ir was an extremely 
costly perfume, whereas the volatile oil of the Arabian tree is reported 
to evaporate quickly, leaving an insipid gum.* 8 Muslim authors, more- 
over, confirm that balasan and basharn were two quite different plants.™ 
It is, however, possible that the Judean plant was a cultivated version 
of the Arabian tree. This was the opinion of Joscphus and later also of 
*Abd al-Latif . a ° There certainly cannot be much doubt that Greek b$l~ 
sam$n (transliterated into Arabic as balasan) is a transcription of a Se- 
mitic, presumably Phoenician, word derived from the same root as Ar- 
abic basbam.** And long cultivation could presumably account for most 
of the differences between the two, 83 Nevertheless, completely different 
botanical identifications have also been proposed, 9 * 

« Set a We, nn44 66; Theophrastus. Plants, ix, 6: 4 ("balsam is said not to grow wild 
auywliere'*). 

* Compare Plitiy, Natural History, xn, 1 12 ff (refuting The»phraslus, Plants* ix, 6: 1), 
u<; Gro*m, Frankincense, pp. 126, 127, Thc#phrastus, Plants, ix t 6: 3; to Pliny 
acidity was a sigtt of adulteration. 

" Pliny, Natural History, xn, nt ff cf , € Abd al Latif , K?y y pp. 42, 44 = 43,45 (on 
Judean and Egyptian balsam); Sch\seinfurt in Low, Fhrader Judex, l, 30* (on the Arabian 
tree); Groum T Frankincense, p. 1 7. 
'* Groom, Frankincense, p. 127. 

7° BTruni discussed balasan without referring to basham ai all, whereas f Abd al-Latlf '<*!- 
Baghdad?, who described the b*Usan of Egypt tyn the basis of personal observation, ex- 
plicit)' noted that it differed from Arabian bosbum (BirunJ* Pharmacy and Materia Mediae 
PP f = 7* ff-; 'Abd aULatlf, A>>,p. 44 45> 

* n JosephttS, Antiquities, vut, [74: the Judean plant has been grtwri from (seedlings of 
the Arabian tree) presented by the Queen of Sheba to Solom«n; %\bd al Latif, Key, p. 44 
= 45, 

*' Cf. R, C. Steiner, The Caseftr Fricative -Laterals in Prof Semitic, pp. 133 ff. 
81 G^mpare Plir.y, Natural History, xn, r \ y,*n induced changes in the cultivated 
plant 

* ? Cf, Heppcr inGr#om, Frankincense, pp, 1 9. 25on}?. 
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The point that matters to us is that even if we accept that Judean bal- 
sam was a cultivated v ersion of the Arabian tree, it was only the culti- 
vated version that had any value in the classical world. Classical authors 
knew of the existence of Arabian basbdrn, yet made no reference to im- 
ports of it, and it is hard to see why they should have ed so infe- 
rior a sap. Early Muslim authors, moreover, do not associate bgshim 
with resin at all. Dinawan knew its leaves as an ingredient in hair dyes, 
whereas the Meecans knew its branches as a source of toothpicks (or 
rather tooth-sticks), 84 And e Abd al-Latlf was under the impression that 
Arabian bashim yields no resin at all.** In fact, the modern Arabs and 
Somalis rarely bother to collect it., except, occasionally, for use as a 
chewing gum/ 6 The v iew that the commercial importance of balsam in 
Arabia was comparable with that of frankincense and myrrh is thus un- 
jusr.i6.able.* 7 

In this particular case, then, no trade had ever existed. The Meecans 
did, however, create one after the rise of Islam. The Meccan balsam tree 
enjoyed a vogue in the medieval Muslim world, presumably as a source 
of resin. It was, at all events, the resin of Arabian basham which circu- 
lated in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries under the name of 
"balsam of Mecca. " ss But the popularity #f Meccan balsam clearly owed 
more to the prestige of Mecca than t# the intrinsic merits of the product, 
for it has been reported by modern authors to have a bitter taste and to 
have smelled "in no way enchantingly," 8 * 

'* Dlnawarl, MonigrapbSKtion, no. 8 j i ; AzraquAiMe, p. 374;cf . Dinawarl, Monograph 
Section^ no. 853 

' A Ik 1 al-Latif, Key y p. 44 45- 

* § Groom, Frankinccnst^pp, 12* f T 1 30; cf. Jacob, Btduincnltben T p , 15. 

Cf. Muller, Wti&much, col. 717; Miller, Spke Trade, p. ioz;A.H,M. Jones, "Asian 
Trade in Antiquity," p. 4. Gr+tm, who rightly n«tes that the Arabs of antiquity may not 
have regarded bottom as worth exploiting, nonetheJess suggesrs thar 9tme basbam lesin may 
havebeen exported under the label of roVrrh {frankincense, p. 131). But it is hard to believe 
that the connoisseurs of antiquity could have mistaken an insipid gum for an •Jeo-gum 
resin. 

nn Cf. Lane, l&cicon, s*v, ba Jasari (with reference to the species between the baramayn and 
Yanbu*); Grohmann, Stutinubkn^i, 156; ci Jacob* Beduirteniebeit ) iy 

I *w t Flora derjuden, I, 3++ («o the taste); Sigismund, Anmatd, p. 17 («n the smell); 
cf- also Groom, Frtnkiricnme, p. 127 (when burnt, it is Sajd t+ smdJ Jike burning imJia 
rubber). 
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it. Senna 

Senna is the dried leaflets of Cassia (spp.) t Leguminosae. In modern 
pharmacy, in which they are used as an ingredient in laxatives, the rec- 
ognized species are C. acutifolia Dellile and C. angustifolia Vahl t but nu- 
merous other species endowed with both medicinal and other properties 
exists The genus Cassia has nothing to do with the cassia of classical lit- 
erature, which was a form of cinnamon, 9 ' 

"Senna" is a Europeanized version of Arabicjtf/z« t Egypt and East Af 
rica being rhe source of the so-called "Alexandrian senna," one of the 
better known commercial brands. There is, however, also senna in Ara- 
bia, where both C. angustifolia and other species; grow wild, and senna is 
attested for the baram area in early Islam. 92 By the tenth century, "Mcc- 
can senna" was famous in the Muslim world, and it is still used in mod- 
ern pharmacy as a substitute for better varieties. 9 * Lammens accord- 
ingly puts senna on the list of Mcccan exports. But his references 
merely go to sholv that senna leaves were used in the I lijaz, and presum- 
ably elsewhere, in early Muslim times. Their medicinal properties were 
known, and the^ were used together with henna as an ingredient in 
dyes, while the branches were a source of toothpicks There are no ref- 
erences to exports, and the commodity was not known on the Greco- 
Roman side, 96 As in the case of "Meccan balsam," the trade only devel- 
oped after the rise of Islam. 

^ British Pharmaceutical Codex, pp. 94 ff. t or a helpful survey- of the pr^jtcrties «f the 
various species, see J. M Watt and M. G. Breyen Brand wijk, The Medkimt and Ptiswtus 
Plants of Southern and Eastern Africa, pp. 566 ff. 

<» They are treated as identical in Walker, All the Plants p. 48, 

*** Grohmann, Sudarabkn, 1, itf 1; Vesey-Fitzgerald, "Vegetation of the Red Sea Coast 
North of Jedda," p, 553; l<ewin in his glossary to Dinawari, Plant?, p. 39; British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex > p. 945; A7xaql, Aiakkd, p. 374; Baladhurl, Fmuh. p. 45, 

** Muqaddasi, Dc scrip tio, p,o8;cf, Dinawari, Dtctwnnait eivtaniquci no, 543; Low, Pfian- 
zennamen, p. 3*4; Brttisb Pharmaceutical Codex, p, 945, This is n»t T of course, to say that the 
senna which g#cs under this name necessariLy comes from Mecca. 

♦» lammens, Mecque, p. 299. 

* l Dinawari, Dictionnaire botamque y no. 543 (also cited in l^ane, lexicon, sa.\ sana); BaU 
adhuri, Futiib, p, 45. 

+ C. Martius, Versucb finer Man$grapbie der Sertnesbtatterpp, 24 ff. Tt was from the Mus- 
lims that knowledge of the medicine passed to Byzantium and wesicrn Europe. 
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12. Bdellium 

Bdellium is described in the classical literature as a gummy substance 
which was used in perfumery, pharmacy, and the manufacture of in 
cense, and which was obtained fr#m a tree native to northwest India, 
Persia, and Arabia. 97 Ic is assumed to have been identical with the sub- 
stance known in Akkadian as budulkbu and in Biblical Hebrew as if do- 
lab? 6 Jewish and Syriac lexicographers equated Greek bdellim with Ar- 
abic mttqly* thus identifying it as the resin of a tree usually labelled 
Commiphora mukul Engl, This tree is indeed native to India, Iran, and 
Arabia, and that it was the source of classical bdellium seems to be unan 
imously accepted. 100 Nonetheless, this can only be partly right Pliny 
described bdellium as scented, and according to Dioscorides, it was "of 
a very sweet smell in burning " ,ot But C. mukul is reported to yield a 
resin that smells badly in general or especially on being heated.' •* That 
it has been used medicinally is well known, u> * but it can hardly have 
been this product which went into the manufacture of incense and per- 
fumes in the classical world. 

The source of sweet-smelling bdellium is thus problematic. It was im- 
ported from Bactria and xVledia, according io Pliny, and from Barygaza 
in northwest India, according to the Periplus, which also informs us that 

' 7 Pliny , Natural/ tistory\ xu, 35 f.; l)iosc#rides, Matvris Medica t 1, if /to; Periplasm §§37, 

9* Cf. Assyrian Bictionaty, s.v. buduJhu (where the word is assumed to be an Aramaic 
borrowing into neo-Babylon'um); B. Meisner, "B^dolah," pp. 270 f. 
Low t Pflanzetmamen, p. 350. 

JO# Pauly-Wisjjova, Ueolencytlipiidie, s.v. myrrha, col. J 141 (C roxburgbiana % the name 
gi\en there, is one of the farmer labels of C. mukul); VtiJJer, Spice Trade, p. 60; Uphof T Dic- 
tionary, s.v. Commiphora mukul; cf, also L#vy, Flora derjuden, 1, 304. 

M " Abovfe* 1197. 

, * > Groom, Franki}Keme y p. 124; W, A. TaJb#t, The Tries, Shrub? and Wo§dy Climbers of 
the Bombay Presidency, p. 69 (where the genus is still labelled Flahamodcndroti Kunth. rather 
chan Comrmpbira Jacq.). It is true that Dinawan described the resin of this tree as sweet- 
smelling {Dictiottnaire, no. i,o}8). But the Persians were to call it n the smeJl of )ews ,T (bu^yi 
jabiiddn, cf. Blruni, Pharmacy and Materia Medica, p. 350 ~ 507), so it would seem that Dl- 
nawari was wrong. 

lo 3 Groom, Frankincense, p. 1 24: the Arabs and the Persians have used i t a s a fumigation 
in the cure of hemorrhoids and other complaints. 
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it grew on the southeastern coast of Iran, But there are only two spe- 
cies of Commiphora (indeed of Burseraceae) in Iran, C mukul and C. pu- 
bescens Stocks.; and where the resin of C. mukul is said to smell badly, 
that of C. pubescens is described as an inodorous and tasteless gum. Nei- 
ther species can thus have been the source of scented bdellium 1 ** 
Maybe there were more species of Commiphora in Iran in the past than 
there are today. 106 If so, it is hard to say whether the tree in question also 
grew in Arabia, as Pliny claims. But the problem is not of major impor- 
tance to us, inasmuch as he makes no mention of imports from there. J#7 
Medicinal bdellium, on the #ther hand, may well have been the resin 
of C. mukul, as the lexicographical equation of bdellion and muql implies, 
•ioscorides, who wrote on the medicinal substance, explicitly says that 
it was the resin of an Arabian tree, and the Septuagint's refusal to trans- 
late tfdolah by bdellion could be taken to mean that the substance was 
unpleasant: Ifdilab, as the rabbis insisted, had nothing to do with the 
"bdellium of the druggist s."'°* Dioscorides' claim that medicinal Wdel- 
lium was of "a very sweet smell in burning" would thus seem to arise 

'•♦ Ab»ve, 1197. 

,u * A. Parsa, FUredeVhan, n, 3 f . K. H, Rechinger, Burreraeeae,pp, • (. (where the trees 
have been relabeled); Talbot, Trees, Shrubs andWwdy C limbers, p. 170 (inodorous gum sol 
ublc in water); D. Brandis, The Forest flora vf North-West and Central India, p. 65 (tasteless). 
Curiously, this problem does not seem » have been noticed betVe, 

>>s Thus the Phoenician traders who accompanied Alexander's army found plenty of 
myrrh trees to tap in Gedrosia (Arrian, Anabasis, vi, 22: 4). Gr»om takes the resin to have 
been bdellium rather than genuine myrrh {Frankincense, pp. 1 15 r\); but if it resembled 
myrrh 7 it can hardly hove beat resin of the two species of Cimmipbor* attested f«r modern 
Iran. (Sigismutid's conjecture [Artmata, pp. 19 f ] that some of the bdellium which 
reached the classical world was in fact gum l>enjamin T a Far Eastern product, does not 
solve the problem, as most bdellium was clearly a product native to Iran and northwest 
India.) 

J °? Nor from East Africa, where sev eral species of Cvmmtpbvra yield scemett bdellium 
(cf. Uph*f, Dictionary, s.vv. C#mmiph#ra abyssmica , C sfricana, C, erythraea, C hikle- 
brandtii, and C. kataf). The liiblical Irdotah is frequently assumed i« have Veen thepr#duct 
of these trees (Meisner t "B*d6lah", pp. 27* L; M#ldenke and Mtldenke, Plants of the Bible, 
pp. 81 f.); but if they contributed to the oman market, they did so under the name of 
myrrh (cf . Gr»om, Frankincense, pp. 123 f .X 

,u * Pioscorides, MateriaMedka y 1, 67/80; jastmw, Dictnnary, sx\ bdolah (Genesis Rahba 
2: t2). The Septuag'int has anthrax in Genesis 2: 2 and krystallos in Numbers t%:j. t>r the 
bdellium of the druggists, see also Celsus, Be Med kin a, and Budge, Ba§k $ f Medicine, in- 
dices. 
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from confusion with the bdellium of the perfumers and incense manu^ 
facturers. ,<x? But it is odd that two such apparently different products 
came to be known by the same name, and that the distinction between 
the two was not explicitly made. 

At all events, we may accept thac there was an Arabian trade in the 
product. In Muslim sources, however, tnuql is not commonly men- 
tioned, and it is not associated with Mccean trade. 1 "' It is true that we 
hear of a product known as tnuqi that was exported from BhuT-Marwa 
north of Medina in medieval times, 11 1 but this muql was the fruit of the 
doura palm, not the resin of a Commiphora. 111 A contemptuous reference 
to the pre-Islamic Meccans describes them as mere traders who derived 
inviolability from their sanctuary and who would decorate themselves 
with muqlon leaving it so as to make themselves recognizable to potential 

Dioscorides knew sev eral kinds of bdellium, and the variety which smelt sweet in 
burning is described as transparent, like Plin v's, whereas that which came from India and 
Petra was dark. 

It was known to Dinawarl, who correctly identifies medicinal mtujlzs a resin resem- 
bling frankincense (t)icti§nnaire f no. 1 ,038); and it figures in the pharmacological literature, 
where it tends to be confused with the fruit of the douin palm (cl Biruiu, Pharmacy and 
Materia Medka y pp. 350 f, = 307 f,; W. Schmucker, Dk pfiandtc be undmw talis c be Materia 
Medica im Ftrdaus al-liikma des Tabvn y pp 4S3 f.; Grohmann, Sudtrtbien, 1, 155; below, 
n 1 1 2). 

' 1 Muqaddasi, Bescriptio, p. S3. The text lias Marwa forBhu'l-iMarwa. 

Pace A. al-VVohaibi, The Northern Hijitz in the Writings §f the Arab Ge*grapbtrs % S$o 
ft 5o% PP- '59 fo and Gr#*m, h'rankinceme, p 124; cf. Dinawarl, Dictitnnuire, n*. 1,038 
(medicinal mxtql is the resin %i a tree resembling frankincense, but muql ts also the fruit of 
dc^m % a tree like the dare palm); id. % Plants 37* (on the palm tree t cf, also ibid., nos. 
2 1> 53, 73> 2 ^ ! ) 3°** ^-)! Ibn al-Mujawir, Description 1, 54; Mas'udi, Muruj, 1, 61 (where it 
figures among the ten trees producing fruit with pits [nawa] which Adam brought witb 
him from Paradise), Dawn is the Theban palm (cf, Lane, f-exicin* r,*\), or Hypbaene The- 
baica, yeas (cf. Lphof t Dictionary, s.v. T w here the information given aWut the tree is 

somewhat unsatisfactory, apparently due to confusion between this tree and Hypbaent c$r- 
iacea). It was described hy classical authors (cf F. Woenig, Bit Pflanzen im alten Agypten, 
f, 3 15). The use of the word muqi for both the resin and the fruit pruduced endless con- 
fusion. Thus BirOnT, wh#correcily states that tnuql (in the sense of resin) was known as 
gugut in India, also cites authorities stating that muql is the fruit of dawm, as if the same 
substance were involved, with the result that muql fluz>& becomes a f ruitof z&clvh imported 
from India! (Pharmacy and Materia Medico, pp. 350 f. = 3*7 f.). And Abul-K hay r recip- 
rocates by identifying muql making tbe resin of datum, Mecca Vcing supposedly the one 
place where a resin could be obtained from this palm tree (Low, Florader Judc» t 1, 3*4; cf. 
the further confusion p. 3*5), 
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attackers, 1 '3 For all we know* they may also have used the leaves of this 
tree for the manufacture of mats, spears, and camel sacks " But that 
still leaves the question of what the camel sacks contained. 

13, Cardamomum 

Classical authors knew of two spices which resembled each other and 
which were known as amomum and cardamomum: of these two, cardamo- 
mum was to be found in Arabia, 1 The spices in question have been 
identified as different forms of cardamom. Thus amomum is supposed to 
have l>een the product of Amomum subulatum Roxb., Zingiberaceae, 
which yields the so-called "Nepal cardamom," whereas cardamomum is 
said to have been the product of Elettaria cardamomum Maton, Zingibe- 
raceae, which yields the cardamom familiar to us. Both plants are native 
to India, but other species are found further east, and Miller would like 
some of the Greeo-Roman imports to hav e come f rom Southeast Asia. 1 r 6 
Neither plant, however, can have had anything to do with the product 
we know as cardamom today J 17 

In the first place, the plants hadi a distribution quite different from 
that of cardamom. According to Theophrastus, they came from iWedia, 
though stmc held them to come fr<m India, According to Pljny, amo- 
mum was an Indian vine or other bush that grew in Armenia, Pontus, 
and Media, whereas cardamomum grew in both Media and Arabia. Dios- 
corides and others say much the same. Miller takes this to mean that 
amomum came by the overland route from India, whereas cardamomum 
came by sea via Arabia. 1 But it is hard to believe that the sources would 
identify a plant as native to the Pontus or Armenia simply because con- 
signments of products derived from it might pass through there, and 
they would scarcely have heen able to describe its physical appearance 
if this were the case. The commodities are not mentioned by the Periplus 

m j JaK'iz, Tria Opuscula, p. 63. 1 shall come back cothis claim bch.fi. 
" 4 Cf, •inswap Plants, no. 376. 

" s Cf. the testimonia in Sigismund, Anmata, p. 36; A iiller, Spice Trade, pp. 37 f ., 67 f ., 
7 r ff. 

"* Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 37 f., 67 f M 7 1 ff. ; cf. aba Warmington, Commerce, pp. 18 4 f 
Uphof {l Bicticnaty^ under the names in question. 
' * H. N. Ridley, Spices, p. 326. 

"* Theophrastus, Plants, ix, 7: 2; Pliny, Natural History, xii, 48 ff.; •ioscorides, Materia 
Medka, 1, 6/5 and {5/14; Miller, SpiceTrode, p. 68 (»n the poetic evidence); 6% 73. 
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or Cosnias, presumably because they were not purchased in India or 
Ceylon at all. 

In the second place, the products did not look like modern cardamom. 
Modern cardamom is in the form of seed capsules, usually light brown, 
containing dark brown seeds resembling peppercorns. Pliny's amomum 
consisted of leaves "gently pressed together into bundles," the best kind 
being that "with leaves like those of the pomegranate and devoid of 
wrinkles, coloured red," and adulteration was 'Svith leaves of the pome- 
granate and liquid gum to make the leaves stick together and form a clus- 
ter like a bunch #f grapes. " T ' 9 One certainly could not adulterate carda- 
mom these days by gumming together leaves of any kind. As for 
cardamomum, it was the product of a similar shrub, the seeds of which 
were oblong; and here too it must have been the leaves rather than the 
seeds that were sold, for wc are t#ld that the best kind was 4 very green 
and oily." 120 We may thus take it that amomum and cardamomum were 
plants that grew where the sources say they grew, including, as far as 
cardamomum is concerned, Arabia. What they were is another matter, 
and given that they have not been identified, it is hard to trace their face 
on the Muslim side, Quraysh arc not, of course, said to have traded in 
habb al-bdn, cardamom; nor are they said to have traded in anything re- 
sembling the leaves described by Pliny. 

14, C$macum 

According t# The#phrastus, komaktn came from Arabia. It was a fruit, 
or else there was a fruit called komakon and a komakon that was something 
else; at all events, it was used as a perfume in the choicest unguents. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, comacum was a juice squeezed out of a nut which, 
though reminiscent of cinnamon and almost as agreeable, was extremely 
cheap. It was produced in Syria. On the basis of this information, Miller 
identifies the spice as nutmeg, the product of Myristica fragrans I lout- 
tuyn, Myristicaceac, and other species native to India and Southeast 
Asia. 12 ' If so, everything can be anything. Whatever kimakon may have 

"* Pliny, Natural Hisiny, xu, 4B f h is (\9X clear from Dioscor ides thai the product was 
made of )eaves T itaugrt ii is obvious here, to#, that it had nothing lodo with seed capsules 
(cf. Metcri* Medita. I, \^h^ \ pale r#d or pale green, soft to louchand full of veins in the 
\v#odX 

tK> *Y\ny,NattiralHi$t*y, xu, 5*. 

Theophrastus, ItaatSy ix, 7: 2; as the #dit«r poims oui T ihe text would seem to fee 
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been, it was clearly a product native to the Near East that did not be- 
come sufficiently well known in the classical world for us to identify it. 

Indian Spices 

Contrary to what is usually imagined, the number of Indian spices as- 
sociated with Arabia in the classical sources is not large. It has been in- 
flated in the secondary literature by the misidentification of cinnamon, 
cassia, calamus, and sweet rush as Indian imports. The number reduces 
to four: nard, costum, aloe-wo«d, and ginger. The testimonia linking 
the first three with Arabia are few, their eastern origins being perfectly 
well known; and as for ginger, it would seem to have grown in Arabia, 
though the classical world cannot have imported most of its supplies 
from there. N#t one of these spices is associated with Meccan trade. 
There is, however, one source which claims that #uraysh used to trade, 
among other things, in pepper, though pepper was never associated 
with Arabia in antiquity, 

/j. Nard 

Nard or spikenard (Sanskrit nalada, Hebrew nerd, Syriac nardtn, Greek 
nardos, Arabic sunbul bind't) is a perennial plant indigenous to the Hima- 
layan region that is now labelled Nard$atacbys jatamansi U.C, (- Vak- 
rianajatamann Jones), Valcrianaccac.'' 2 Its rhizomes arc covered in hair 
or spikes resembling the ears of corn {stakhys, spica\ whence its name nar- 
dxxstakbys ovspica nardi, spikenard, The rhizomes contain an essential oil 
that was used in the manufacture #f ointments and perfumes in antiq- 
uity. The Indians and the Muslims also ascribed medicinal properties 
toit,'** 

Nard is first attested in the western world in the Stng §f Songs By 



corrupt here, Pliny, Natural History, xiu J35; Miller, Spice Trade, pp, 5$ ff, where the 
mafor #i Dioscorides and others is thrown in to pla^v the role of mute 

1 " UpUof, Dictionary, s.v. Nard«stachvs jatamansi; Miller, Spke t rade, pp gff, 
12 » Miller, Spice Trade, p, 01; G- Watt, The Cvmmerdai Products of India, p. 792; Khwi- 
mmi, Mafattb, p 169 (where the r#ot of Indian sunbul is listed as a inedidne under the 
name of dar-isbisbagban, elsewhere assumed to be the name *f asptlatbts, dt Law, Pflrnizen- 
numeric pp, 34«f For a picture of the plant, see Walker, All the PlanH y p. 197 (where the 
name nardostucbys is erroneously said to refer to the shape *f the flowerets), 

"« Song of Songs t ; 1 2 ; 4:13 f. According to Miller {Spice Trade, p, 90), naird is already 
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the first century a>d. it was well known that it came from India, and the 
Periplw describes it as imported directly from there.' 4 In the sixth cen- 
tury, it was imported via Ceylon. It is associated with Arabia mainly 
in the form of claims, current at the time of Alexander, that it grew wild 
in that country/ 2 ? As has been pointed out before, the nard in question 
was probably a species of Cymbop§g4n, or scented grass, though there is 
also a species of Cyperus in south Arabia that the Muslims were later to 
identify as sunbul r arabt, Ai Arabian nard," in contradistinction to the gen- 
uine commodity, sunbul hindi. n * There is no indication that Arabia ever 
played any role in the nard trade other than that of providing anchorage 
for India ships. 1 *' Arabic sunbul is a translation of Greek stakhys, presum- 
ably via Syriac, Arabic nardln being a straight transliteration of Syriac; 
and what the xMuslims have to say about the plant seems to be derived 
from Dioscorides.' 3 ° 

16. Ctstum 

Costum or costus (Sanskrit kustba, Aramaic qu$btd, Greek fostts, Arabic 
qust, kust, qusbt, kusbt, etc.) is a perennial herb, Savssurea lappa G. P. 
Clarke, Compositae, which grows in Kashmir and which has been used 
as a source of incense, perfume, and medicine in China, the classical 
world, and elsewhere. 151 It is first attested in Greek literature in Thco- 
phrastus. Pliny was well aware that it was an Indian plant, and accord- 
attested in Akkadian tardtL This was proposed by E. Ebeling, *M itteJassyrische Rczepte 
zur Bereitung von wohlricchenden Salben, ,f p. 137, and •tlicrs, but the identification has 
not been endorsed by the Assyrian f)ktt$»ary. 

lJ s Pliny\ Natural I listtry, xu, 45; Dioscorides, Matttvi Medico* 1, 7/6; both knew^f other 
kinds %i nard T to#< Periplus, §§39, 48 f,, 56, 63, 

1,6 (3#smas, TtpigrapbU, xi, 15. Fmr Byzantine imports of nard in the tentheentuiy, see 
above, ch. 2 1171, 

"7 Arrian, Attatms* vn T 20,2; Strabo, Cwgrapby xv, 1: 2i\ cf. ibid, y xvi t 4: 25. 
,J * Miller, Spice Trade, p. 90 1 with reference toGedr^stan nard; aromatic species ofCym- 
btpogw were also common in Arabia (cf, above, Arabian spices, no. 5). Grohmann, SUd*- 

"+Pace J»n<?s, "Asian Trade, 41 p. 4. Originally, moreover, nard vauld seem to have 
come via theoverland route through Central Asiaand Persia (cf, L*w, Pfianzettnamen, pp. 
36S f ). 

rl »Cf. L*w, I'jUmztnnamen, pp. 368 f; Lane, Lexkvn,s,v. sunbul (listed under hoxhsbi 
and '/), 

l|t Uph»f, Dictionary, s.v. Saussiurealappa; U>v> • ,Pflcttz,ennamm, pp. 357 f.; Wbrterbueb* 
sx\ kust; Lane, Lexicon* s.v. qust; Miller, Spke Trade, pp. 84 ft 
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ing to the feriplus it was imported directly from Barygaz.aand Barbari- 
con in northwest India, Cosmas similarly knew that it came from India, 
though by then it reached the western world via Ceylon.'^ 

Only two classical authors associate costum with Arabia. Dioscorides 
spoke of Arabian, Indian, and Syrian costum, whereas Diodorus Sicu- 
Ius held it to be an Arabian product used not only by Greeks, but also 
by the Arabs themselves. '« Dioscorides' Arabian brand presumably re- 
flects the fact thai the product passed through Arabian ports: in medie- 
val times a brand of costum was similarly known as zafarlJ3 4 \ n d oio- 
dorus is right that the Arabs used it themselves T even though they did 
not produce it: qst is attested on south Arabian incense bowls and later 
also in Prophetic traditions. The Muslims knew it as an Indian prod- 
uct used in fumigation, pharmacy,, and perfumery. But they never 
identify it as a commodity sold by the pre-islamic xVleccans. 

17. Al*e-tv§od 

As mentioned already, Greek aloe in the name not only of a bitter medi- 
cine, but also of a fragrant wood. The wood in question was the heart- 
wood of Aquillatia agall§cha Roxb,, Thymelacaeeae, a tree found in In- 
dia, China, and Malaysia. In English it is sometimes known as "eagle- 
wood." Since ancient times it has been chewed as a sweetener of the 
breath, sprinkled over the body as a powder, mixed in ointments, per- 
fumes, and medicines, and burnt as a fumigant of bodies, clothes, and 
holy places.'*' 

Aloe- wood is said first to be attested in the #ld Testament under the 
name * halimf*halit (always in the plural), but this identification is un- 
certain,^ 8 The first certain attestation in Greekliterature comes in Dios- 

1 1 Thcophrastus, Plants, ix, 7: 3; Pliny, NaturalHistory, xn, 4 1 ; Periplas, §§ 39, 48; Os- 
mas. Topographs + 15 
1 v •ioscurides, Materia Medica* 1, 16/15. Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotbeca,u , 49: }. 
1 h Lane, lsxic*n f s.v> . 

'» Mordtmann and \ Ciller, JJenknuiler, p, 81; Rvckmans,, "Inscription sub-arabes'\ p. 
177. CA\ A J . Wcnsinckand ethers, C$nc$rdanze Hijuikesdv la tradition mttsulma?ie r s r v. qust, 
Atordtmann and M tiller, Denkmiiter, p, 84; Lane, lexicon, s.v. qust. The information 
is dependent on Diosoarides. 

l ? 7 Uphof, BL:tiotjaty t r v> Aguillaria agall#cha; Miller, Sfi& Trade, pp. 34 if. ,65 ff. Sev- 
eral other species a re used in similar ways, cf- jhe subsequent entries in Lphof Unlike the 
Indians and the AraWs, the Greeks and the &oman$<l« not appears have used 11 much for 
fumigation. 

,,H Cf. appendix 2. 
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corides, who calls it agalokhon (or agallokhori), presumably from Pali 
agala } Qgulu, akala, or akalu or Tamil akiL According to Dioscorides, it 
came from India and Arabia, so some of it must have passed through 
Arabian ports. In the sixth century it was imported via Ccylon, ,?9 

Aloe-w ood, not frankincense, was the incense product of the pre-ls- 
lamic and early Islamic world, as indeed it would seem to have remained 
long thereafter 34 " It is attested under the names of yalanjuj and kiba in 
pre-Islamic and later p*ctry. l4J Mijmar, usually understood as aloe- 
wood, is said to have been donated t# the Ka'ba together with other ar- 
omatics in early Islamic times, and it was a spark from a mijmara, a cen- 
ser usually envisaged as containing aloe-wood, that caused one of the 
conflagrations of the pre-Islamic Ka'ba, 14 * Mijmar was still burnt in the 
Ka'ba at the time of Ibn al-Zubayr, we are told.'** It had numerous 
names, yalanjuj (alanjuj, anjuj, najuj), kibd\ mijmar, or simply 'udox f ud 
bindii "Indian wood"; and as might be expected, it figures in Had! th. 
Even the mysterious rand of pre-Islamic poetry (which is also attested on 
south Arabian incense bowls) was held by some early Muslim scholars 
to have been aloe- wood; in fact, there were also some who believed cos- 
turn to be aloe-wood. All in all, bakhur^ the general term for incense, 
eonjured up aloe-wood unless otherwise specified . w 

J i* Dioscarides, Materia Medica y 1, 22 hi, Ctsmas, Toptgrapbie, xi t 15. 

,4V C£. the numerous references t* the use of ake^v^ud in Aga-#glu, "About a Typcof 
Islamic Incense Burner/' p, 18, AJoe-woid was #nc #f the products; imported by eighth 
century Ibadi merchants from China (T, Lewicki, "Les premiers commerce nts arafresen 
Chine," pp. 17$ f.K Numerous types of aloe- wood were known t* classical and medieval 
authors (cf Lewicki, loc. cit.; Minorsky, Hudud al-alatn, pp, 86 f^Jahi^ Tijara, p. 22 
= §7; 'Abd al Malik b. Muhammad aLTha'alibl, Ttrimar al-qulub, p. 553; id,, Lata if \ p. 
i39t i46). It was a well-known article of commerce in medieval times (G*itei'n, Medittr- 
ronton Society, u 154; S, Y, Labih, H andelsgescbichte Ag^ptem im Spatmittelalter^ pp. 3, 49, 
130, 193). It was still popular jo nineteenth-century Arabia (Doughty, Travels, it r37; 
Groom, Frankincense , p. 121), 

Jacob, Bedainenleben, p. 12; Wdrterbttcb,s,v, kiba*. 

"» 2 Az.raql, Alakka, pp. 176 f 105 f ,;compare Iho Hisham, ieben, p, 43*. 
Azraql* Makka, p. ijf. 

■«« Cf. Nildeke in Ixiw, Flora der Jwkn, ill, 414; Dinawari, Monograph Section, r\os. 827 
ff. (where iris also known that it was called aluicwa^loc); id. , Dictittwaire* no. i,r \6. Cf. 
Ibn Sa E d T Tahaqat, 1, 40c); Jabarl, Ta'rfkk ser, 1 , p. 1,571 ; Wcnsinck, Cmttrdana, s.v al- 
*ud al-hindi. 

*+* Lane T Lexicw,*^. rand (where myrtle and bay are also proposed); cf. Mordtmann 
and Muller, Benkmdler, pp. 8 1 f, (the suggestion at p, Bsn that rand 'is an inv?ersionof"nard'" 
was rejected by Grohrnann, Siidarahien, u 15H (). Lane, Lexicin, s.v.v.. qust t bakhur. 
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Aloe-wood was appreciated not only in Arabia and Byzantium, but 
also in Persia/-* 6 It was without doubt a product out of which Quraysh 
could have made a fortune if the Greeks, Persians, and Ethiopians had 
not learnt to sail. But the sources never credit Quraysh with the sale of 
aloe-w#*d, not even for consumption in the I Iijaz. 

18. Ginger 

Ginger (Prakrit simgavera, Pali singivera, Greek zingibers Aramaic and 
Syriac zangebil, Arabic zan joint) is the rhizome of Zittgiber officinale Ros- 
eoe, Zingibcraceae, a plant now widely cultivated throughout the trop- 
ics of the old and new worlds. 147 It is first mentioned in the classical lit- 
erature in the first century a,d. t though it may have been known 
before. 1 ** The Greek word is derived from middle Indian, and both 
Pliny and Dioscorides wrote at a time when direct maritime connections 
had been established between India and the Greco-Roman world. Yet 
neither identified the spice as Indian, According to them, it grew in Ara- 
bia and East Africa."* 

Given that the Greeks learnt their word for ginger in India, it is not 
very satisfactory t* explain this information with reference to the Arab 
propensity for hiding the true origin of their spices. It is by no means 
implausible that ginger should have b*en transplanted to Arabia and 
East Africa, where it is known to have been cultivated in modern 
timely,' 5 ' and where numerous Muslim and European authors writing 
between the ninth and the sixteenth centuries believed it to be culti- 
vated. 15 2 Moreover, the ginger Dioscorides knew of was fresh: one 

' 4 * One «f the accounts of the tribute sent by the Persian governor »f the Yemen t» the 
Persian king includes Warning the gifts (Agbdttl, xvn, 3 \%). 

•47 Uphof, Dietitnary, s.v, Zingiber officinale; Low, P flanzennamen^ pp, 138 f.; A.S.C. 
Ross, Gingery Al*an W^rd Study; Miller, Spite Trade, pp. 53 ff, 

, -» 8 It is first attested in Celsus, De Medkma. v, 23: 3, but the antidote in question was 
c»mp»sed afcout Ho B.c, (cf . Miller, Spice Trade, p, 5), 

Ross. Gingery, p, 19; the etymologies of Miller. Spke Trade, p, 56, can be discarded. 
Pliny, Natural History, xu, 28; Dioscorides, Materia Medica, it, 1*0/190. 

1,0 Vsdocs Warmingwn, Commerce, p. 184, 

Cf. the Chinese habit of carrying ginger plants in pots on their ships, adduced by 
Miller, Spice Trade, p, 54. Others presumably did the same. Wact and Brcyer- Bra ndwijk. 
Medicinal and P*isw$ns Plant , p, [,0*3 (East A frica); Mill er, Spice Trade, p. 1 o#n (Ethiopia); 
Ros5 T Ginger, p, 41 (Ethiopia and Arabia), 

'** Ross, Ginger, pp, 4#ff, The Muslim sirarcmcnts come fromDinawan, Ihn al-Muja- 
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should choose rotts without rottenness, he said, adding that because 
they rotted so fast, they were sometimes preserv ed. The claims of Pliny 
and Dioscorides may thus be accepted at face value.' 5 * 

But this is not to say, of course, that the classical world imported most 
of its ginger from Arabia and East Africa, The etymology of zingiberi 
makes this extremely unlikely, andl by the second century a.d. it was 
well known that ginger was available in India and Ceylon. J ^ We may 
take it that rhe spice was imported primarily from India and Ceylon, but 
that some(notably the fresh variety) also came from Arabia and East Af- 
rica. There is, however, no suggestion in the Muslim sources that the 
Meccans traded in this spice, for all that the word mnjabtt occurs in the 
^ur s an. t5 * 

if. Pepper 

It is well known that the classical trade between India and the Grcco- 
Roman world was a trade above all in pepper {Piper l§ngum, L., Pipera- 
ceae, and P. nigrum, L., of the same f amily}. * 6 In the sixth century, pep- 
per was exported from India via Ceylon to Aden and Adulis, J57 and 
there is no indication in the Greek sources that the Arabs played any role 
in this trade other than that of providing anchorage for ships in Aden, '* 8 
Nor is there in the Islamic tradition at large. A Shntc commentary on 

wii\ and 'Abd aJ-Latlf, and the first two are innocent of the classical tradition, Cf. also 
Biruni, Pharmacy and Materia Med tea, p. 207 = 169; Laufer T Sino-lroftica, p. 545- (D&*a- 
warl's information, Mtntgroph Section, no. 812, is also reproduced in Lane, Lexicon, 
zanjabll) 

Similarly Miller, $pke Trade, p|x 1*7 ff., though Miller also wanted ginger to have 
reached the classical world by the same route fr»m Malaya to Madagascar which he pro- 
pjsod forcinnamon (ibid. r pp. 56 f,), 

Ptolemy lists it am«ng the products of Ceylon {Ge§grapbta s ed. C.I ; A. Nobbe, 
vii, 4: 1), and Ihn lay tar quotes Galen as saying that it was brought from India 
C Abdallah b, Ahmad Ibn Bay, tar, al-JamiC 'al*kabirji t $$&). It is not mentioned inthe Peri pita 
or Cosmas. 

l " "And therein shall they be given to drink a cup, mixed with zanjabtf (76:17). The 
commentators have nothing of interest to say about this. 

,1A Cf. Tarn, Greiksin Bactria, pp, 370 ff „ on the beginnings of the trade; Warmington, 
Commerce, pp, 181 ff., on its nature in classical times; Miller, Spiee Trade, pp, 80 ff., on the 
trade in general; and Uphof, Dictionary Piperlongum and Piper nigrum on the plants 
involved 

Cosmas, Topegrapbie, xi, 15 f. 

' ' 6 Pace Rodinson, M •bammed, p. 1: 
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theQur'an, composed about the mid-tenth century, nonetheless claims 
that Quraysh made a living canying "leather, clothes, pepper, and other 
things which arrived by sea" from Mecca to Syria. '59 Apparently we are 
to take it that Indian spices unloaded at Aden were shipped to Shu'ayba 
for transport overland from there, a most peculiar idea. That Quraysh 
carried (Hijazi) leather and clothing to Syria is an idea familiar from the 
so-called f/5/traditions to which I shall come back on several tccasions, 
and it is clearly these traditions which lie behind Qummf s account. 
How he came to add pepper and other overseas goods is not clear, and 
one could, if one wished, claim that Quraysh traded in spices on the ba- 
sis of this one tradition. But in so doing, one would be pitching a single 
and late tradition against the literature at large. 



As has been seen already, the products of Fast Africa included frank- 
incense, myrrh, cancamum, tarum, cinnamon, cassia, calamus, and gin- 
ger. That the Meccans pla\#d no role in the marketing of these goods 
(insofar as the Gr*co-Roman world continued to import them) need not 
be repeated. The Meccans have, however, also keen credited with the 
export of East African ivory, gold, and slaves; and this belief is worth 
refuting, 

2$, Ivory 

"Apart from gold-dust, Africa supplied, ak#ve all, ivory and slaves," we 
are informed by Lammens, with a strong intimation that Africa sup- 
plied these articles for reexport to tEie north.' 60 What Lammens implies 
others take as facts; the Mcecan caravans, we arc told, went north "bear- 
ing spices, ivory, andgold."' 6 ' But elsewhere Lammens is of the opinion 
that it was in return for their exports that the M#ceans bought u the rich 
merchandize of India, Persia, and Africa," as well as Syrian grain and 
oil; or, in other words, ivory would here seem to be something the Mec- 

Abul-Kasari r Ali k. Ibrahim al-Qumml, Tafxr y n, 444. I owe my knowledge of this 
passage to At A. Cmck. 
160 Lammens, Mecgtte, p. $o«. 

jAj Bonner, "Mecca's :i« H ood Supplies,' 1 p. 254. Lammens/ claim is also repeated in Hitri, 
CapitatCitiei, p. 7. 
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cans could afford c# buy because they exported something dse, Jfi2 *id 
the Meccans, then, import ivory from East Africa for reexport to the 
north, or did they only do so for local consumption? In fact, there is no 
evidence that they did either." 5 * 

It is a reasonable conjecture that some East African ivory was im- 
ported by the Yemen as early as ancient times, and that the Yemenis 
passed on some of this ivory to other Arabs, including, in due course, 
the Meccans; and naturally there is ivory in Prophetic hadlth.'^ But it 
is not a reasonable assumption that first the south Arabians and next the 
Meccans should have imported ivory for export to the north by cara- 
van. 16 * Why should heavy tusks have been shipped to Arabia for trans- 
port through the desert? It is for good reason that all our evidenee is 
squarely against this idea. The Mediterranean world had imported its 
ivory directly from East Africa (insofar as it did not get it from India) 
since the days of the Ptolemies, who had penetrated East Africa pre- 
cisely because they wanted elephants — primarily, but not exclusively, 
for warf are. 16 * And as regards the sixth century^ we arc told by Cosmas 
that East African tusks were exported u by boat" to Byzantium, Persia, 
south Arabia, and even India (by then apparently short of tusks). j6? 
Naturally, caravans loaded with ivory are not attested in the Islamic 
tradition, 

162 Lamjtiens, "Republiquemarchande/' p. 47. 

• 3 Lammens* evidence is instructive of his method of work. In Mccque, p. 2«4A, he ad 
duces Pliny, Natural History, \% 173, which describes a trading centre in East Africa to 
which ivory and other things were brought some 5*0 years before the rise of Mecca; 
T. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage ztir semuiscben Spracbwissenscbaft, p. <$6, which merely states i n 
general tenns that the Afcccans traded with the Ethiopians, from whom they brought 
slaves and other goods; and Fracnkcl, Fremdioorte^ p. 177, where it is conjectured that the 
king of HTra bought Ethiopian ivory and slaves t a5 well as leather, in Arabia, The first 
reference is to the wrong period and the third to the wrong place, whereas that which men^ 
tions Mecca fails to mention ivory^ The references in "Etepublique marchande/' p. 470, 
similarly fail to mention ivory, most of them being to caravans carrying foodstuffs to var- 
ious places, chiefly Medina. 

Cf. Wensinck a nd others, Concordance, s.v. 'aj. 

14 f For the view that even the south Arabians expurted ivory by land, see Rodinson, Mo- 
hammed, p. 20. 

Kortenbeutel, trtbandet, passim\ cf. also M. P, CharleswoTth, Trade-Routes and Com 
merce of the Rtmart Empire, pp. 58, 04. The relevant texts have been conveniently assembled 
and translated in Huntingford, PeripluSy appendix 5. 
r6? Cosmas, Topograph*, xi, 23, 
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21. Gold 

Lammens is, of course, right that East Africa supplied gold, bur Pliny 
and Cosmas are agreed that it supplied it to the Ethiopians,'* 8 and Lam- 
mens is the only authority for the view that the Ethiopians passed it on 
to the Meccans. This does not rule out the possibility that the Mcccans 
exported gold mined in Arabia itself, a possibility to which I shall come 
back in the next c hapter. 

22. Slaves 

It is a well-known fact that the pre-lslamic Arabs, including the Mec- 
cans, had slaves, some of whom were "Ethiopians," that is, natives of 
East Africa. ,6y There is, however, nothing to indicate that the centre of 
distribution for such slaves in Arabia was Mecca rather than the 
Yemen t t7 ° and even less co suggest that the Meccans exported them to 
the north. The Byzantines got their East African slaves directly from 
East Africa, insofar as they imported them at all. 17 ' I shall come back to 

j6i> pii n y t Natural History, vi, 173; Cosmas, Topografhie n, 50 According 10 N, Chit- 
tick, "f\ast African Trade withthe Orient," p. 10 1 , the East African trade in gold did not 
acquire (international) im|>#rtancc until the fourteenth century or later. 

Thus Bi!al T Wahshi and Salih Shaqran were Ethiopian freedmen of various xMeccans 
(£7 l , $\\ Bilii b, Rabah; Ibn Hisham, Uben y p, 556; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, m, 4*). The 
mother of 'Antara, the poet, was likewise an Ethiopian, as were those of other "ravens of 
the Arabs' 1 {Aghm, viii, 237, 240 'Abdallah b, AblRabi a a \ tccan, hada large num- 
ber #f Ethiopian slaves who practised a)] sorts of crafts {ibid. I, 65), and Ibn Hablb saw fit 
to compile a whole list of abna ' al-tjabasbiyyat in Alecca and elsewhere (Mubabbar, pp. 306 
ff.). 

170 Nn Meccan, to the best of my knowledge, is explicitly said i# have purchased Ethi- 
opian slaves in Ethiopia. 'Abcteltih b. Abi Habfa, the owner of numerous Ethiopian 
slaves mentioned in the preceding note, had presumably bought his in the Yemen; that, at 
least, is where he is said to have traded {Aghaid, i, 64). Similarly, it was from the Sarat 
rather than directly from Ethiopia that Bilal came to Mecca (Ihn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, jii, 232; 
alternatively, he was born into slavery in Mecca, c( . ET*,s.v.k and several other Ethiopian 
slaves seem to have come f Alecca from the same area (cf. below, ch. 5 n^o). Of one black 
slave girl we are told that she was purchased at Hubasha, a market located in Tihama (Ya- 
quc, Bulddn, n T 192 f., s.v>, but the story in question identifies it with the market of 
B. Qaynuqa' in YathribX Of black slaves purchased by \isitors to Mecca there is no men- 
tion. 

,7t Cosmas, Topograph 11, 64 ("most of theslaves whoarriveto nscome froo> tbese peo- 
ple, and even today one finds ?>omein the hands of merchants there") . It is well known that 
slavery contracted in the later empire, not just in the west, but also in the east. 
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the (remote) possibility that the Meceans exported Arab slaves in the 
next chapter. 

Other Luxury Goods 
23. Silk 

It is well known that in antiquity the Mediterranean world was depend- 
ent on Persia for its supply of silk, which in the sixth century reached 
the west partly via Central Asia and partly by sea via Ceylon, In 524- 
525 Justinian tried to break the Persian monopoly on the trade by en- 
couraging the Ethiopians to buy silk directly from the Indians, not in 
Ceylon, as is usually assumed, but in some port adjacent to Persia, pos- 
sibly Daba, the port on which traders from India, China, cast, and west 
are said to have converged. The attempt was a failure because the Per- 
sians always got there first and were in the habit of buying the entire 
cargoes. t7i Some thirty years later, the Byzantines succeeded in setting 
up a silk industry of their own by means of silkworms smuggled, prob 
ably, from Central Asia.'?* This did not make them self-sufficient at 
once, and Justin II (5*5-578) once m#re tried to circumvent the Persians, 
this time by negotiating with the Turks. 174 

Against this background, one is surprised to learn from Lammens and 
others that one reason why the Meccans did so well is that they exported 
silk to the Byzantines, 175 a view that has gained such currency that even 
the ancient south Arabians have been credited with an overland trade in 
silk. 176 There does not appear to be any evidence in favour of Lammens' 

t?J Procopius, Wars, 1, 20 t 9 ff\ Procopius explicitly says that the Persians got there first 
because they inhahircd the adjoining country, a claim which rules out Ceylon, For Daha, 
see abivc, ch. 2, pp, 48- i . It does not in any way follow that the Ethiopians were not inter- 
ested in the eastern trade, as argued by Smith, "Events in Arabia," p. 4* 3 - 

l ?J Procopius,, Wars, vm% 17; cf. R. Hennig, ''Die Einfiihmng der Seidenraupenzucht 
ins Byzantinerreich, " 

r?4 Menandcr Protector in Kortcnbeutel, fatbantkl, pp. 7$ r\; llennig, "Einfdhrung," 
PP* 3<?3t 3io 

t7 * Lammens, Aiecfue, p. 299; followed hy Watt, Mubammad t Prophet andStattsman^ p. 1 ; 
Hitti, Capita/Cities, p. j; Aswad, '^Social and Ecological Aspects," p. 426; Donner, "Mec- 
ca's E'oad Supplies/ p. 250, and apparently even by BulJiet, Camtlandthe Wheel, p. 295 

176 Thus Rodinstn, Mohammed, p. 2«; •oe, Southern Arabia, p. 52 . There is not, f my 
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view. The Islamic tradition associates the Yemen with textiles, and 
there is no reason to doubt the existence of a textile industry there. ,7T 
But what the Yemen produced was fine cotton, not silk. 17 * Some silk was 
probably available in the Yemen, too, and silk is occasionally attested in 
the Hijaz. Thus, leaving aside Prophetie traditions for and against its 
use, the Ka'ba is sometimes said t# have been covered in silk at various 
times before the rise of Islam. But the fact that silk may have circu- 
lated in the Hijaz does not mean that the Meccans exported it to Byzan- 
tium, and it was Byzantine Syria that appeared as a source of silk to the 
Arabs rather than the other way round. l8<> The storytellers who pre- 
sented Hashim as having founded the international trade of the Meceans 
by getting permission from the Byzantine emperor to sell cheap leather 
goods and clothing in Syria were evidently not aware that Quraysh 
could have supplied the one commodity that the emperor really 
wanted ; 5 * 5 and the Byzantine emperors who tried to get silk through 
Ethiopians and Turks might have been surprised to learn that they were 
approaching the wrong barbarians. Given that the Byzantine evidenee 
on the silk trade is perfectly well known, it is extraordinary that the 
QurashT trade in this commodity has retained its credibility for so long. 

What the sources do assert is that there was a trade in silk hetween the 
Yemen and %'kaz, the market near Ta'if, apparently independently of 

knowledge, any evidence that the ancient s*uth Arabians sold silk to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

177 Lamm Lns' references, in fact, show no more than that. Thus Abu Lahah is described 
as wearing an r atiamc[*ak at Mina (Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 282, 815), and Yemeni hull as 
are mentioned with some frequency in pas ages relating t* the pre-[slamic and early Is- 
lamic periods (cf. ibid., pp. 1 jq, 8$*; Agbam* 1 25$ ;xvih, 1 25 ; BaladhurT, Futub % p . 65 (on 
the 2,*o« huilas paid in trihutc by the Christians of Najran); cf. also Jacofc, Bedutnenhben, 
pp, 14B, 154; Marzuqf, Aztntn*, [[, 1*3 f,)J, Baldrv, Textiles in Yemen^pp. 7 ff. Yemeni 
cloth and clothes are famed in later works such asjahiz, Tijdra, pp. 25 f., 35 = §§fl, 15; 
Tha'alibi, Tbimar^ pp. 534, 539; id*, Lata if 12$. 
Baldry, Texiilstin Yemen, p. 7. 

1TV Azr^ql, Makka, p. 174; Tha'alibl, Laia*if t f. 42 (but according t# Baladhuri* Futub y 
p. 47, it was not covered in silk until the time of Yazld I), 'AH is also supposed to have 
given the Prophet a bulla of silk (Ahmad h. Yabya al-Baladhurl, Ansab al asbraf, n, 36 f ) 
and a late account of the M»ccan gifts to the NajashI has them include ijubbat &ba~j (WlJ 
b. Burhan al-Dlnal-Halabl, al Sira al balabtyya, 1 1 322). 

f3 ° Cf. the oracular utterance cit«d in Agbanl, xxn, na. 

,u Kister, u M«cca and Tamini^ p. 1 16. I shall come back f this tradition in greater 
detail in chapters 5 and 9. 
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Mecca. We are told thatNVman b. al-Mundhir would send unspecified 
gosds by caravan to r Ukaz every year and buy Yemeni products, in- 
cluding silk, in return/ 82 This is hard to believe. Even if we grant that 
silk was available in the Yemen in some quantity, it doesnot make sense 
that Nu*man should have gone to 'Ukaz for the purchase of a commod- 
ity that must have been available in even larger quantities, and presum- 
ably also better quality, in Iraq. He may have bought Yemeni cloth at 
e Ukaz; but the claim that he bought silk as well was already rejected as 
mistaken by Fraenkcl.' 8 * 

24, Perfume 

Many of the commodities dealt with already were used as ingredients in 
perfume. So were other commodities well known from the Islamic tra- 
dition, notably musk and ambergris. Both musk and ambergris appear 
in one version of the tribute sent by the Persian governor of the Yemen 
to the Persian emperor , l8 * but whether there was a regular trade in these 
products between the Yemen and Persia is hard to say. The Byzantines 
also knew of musk, as is clear from Cosmas.' 8 * Neither product, how- 
ever, is associated with Meccan trade in the sources. 

There remains the question whether the Meccans traded in perfume 
as a finished product, and for this claim there is good evidence. 1 shall 
come back to it in the next chapter, in which I consider all the commod- 
ities with which the Meceans are associated, however tenuously, in the 
Muslim sources. The conclusion of the present chapter is purely nega- 
tive. Quraysh did not trade in incense, spices, or other foreign luxury 
goods. To the extent that perfume is a spice, one could, of course, speak 
of a Qurashl spice trade; but there was no such thing as conventionally 
understood. 

,Bs Agboni, xxn, 57 . 

,H * Fraenkd, Frtmdworter, p, 17$, No silk is mentioned in IJaUdhurf s version of 
Nu'ma.n's purchases it 'Ukaz, but then his version is brief (Ansab, 1, io» f 
'**;\gbanf(, xvu, 3 i&, 

Cosmas, Topograph xi, 15. 
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ARABIA WITHOUT SPICES 



4 

WHAT DID THE MECCANS EXPORT? 



The c ommodities with which the sources associate Meccan trade share 
the feature that all are of Arabian •rigin. Three of those explicitly said 
to have been exported — silver, g^ld, perfume — were expensive and 
would help to expl ain the rise of Mecca if the export was large-scale. But 
this it was not. In fact, the Meccans cannot be said to have exported sil- 
ver or gold at all, The commodity they did export on a large scale, if the 
tradition can be trusted, was a modest one: leather in various forms. An- 
other three are less well attested, but of a similarly humble kind: cloth- 
ing, animals, miscellaneous foodstuffs. The rest would appear to have 
been sold only in Arabia, insofar as the Meccans handled them at all: 
raisins, wine, slaves, and other things. 

/. Silver 

The sources are agreed that after their defeat at Badr, the Meccans tried 
to av oid interception at the hands of Muhammad by travelling to Syria 
via the Iraq route under the guidance of a tribesman native to central or 
eastern Arabia, The attempt was a failure: Muhammad's men inter- 
cepted the caravan at Qarada, a watering place in Najd, ' The interest of 
this episode lies in the fact that the caravan in question is said to have 
carried large quantities of silver, generally said to have been in the care 
•f Safwan b. Lmayya, though Ibn Ishaq's account implies that it was 
being looked after by Abu Sufyati,' In connection with this raid, Ibn 
Ishaq goes so far as to claim that silver was what the Meccans mostly 
traded in. 3 Sprenger accepted this claim, though he found it problem- 

1 Ibn Hisham, bebcn y p. 547; Waqidi, Maghazt, i» 197 f .\ Ibn Sa*d t Taboqdt, n, 36; Ba- 
ladhuri, Amab, i T 374; Agkai*% xvn y 324 t (mostly from Wiqidi); Ya'qubi, lafikh y 11, 73. 

1 AbQ Stifyan rs the Only ^urashJ mentioned by name in Ibn hhaq's account, and he is 
Still there in Ya'qubi, as well as in Wa^idi's survey of the Prophet's camrxiigns {Magbazt, 
\ }; contrast the main account). But in the •ther versions he isousted by Safwan. 

3 Wa-brya 'uzm tijdratibim. Similarly Ibn l;lumayd T s recension of Ibn IshaV| in TaWl, 
Tdn'kb, ser. 1, p. 1,374, and that of ad b. Salania in M. Hamldalllh, cd M Sirat 

Ibn Isbaq, no. 5^0. 
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atic; Ummens also accepted it, without noticing any problems, but 
since then the Qurashi silver trade seems to have been forgotten by the 
secondary literatures It probably should be forgotten. But given that 
silver is oneof the few precious commodities for which there is some evi- 
dence in the sources, it is worth examining why. 

There is no doubt that Arabia was silver-bearing in the past.* In the 
period of interest to us, silver was mined in Najd and the Yemen, and as 
mentioned already, the mines were Hinder Persian control Shamam, the 
mine in Najd that also yielded copper, was colonized by a thousand or 
several thousand Zoroastrians, and boasted two fire-temples, while 
Radrad, the Yemeni mine in the territory of Hamdan, was run by the 
so-called "Persians of the Mine'* who had started coming in the Jahiliyya 
and who were still there in the ninth centurv, when the mine fell into 
ruin. 6 One aeeounc of the caravan which the Persian governor of the 
Yemen despatched to the Persian emperor duly states that it was loaded 
with silver ingots.? 'This was hardly the only occasion on which silver 
travelled to Iraq by land, for Radr5d was still provisioned by caravan 
from Iraq in Islamic times, and the caravans presumably carried some- 
thing back. 

None of this, however, does much to explain what role the Meceans 
may have played in the silver trade. They had no access to silvet of their 
own. There is, at least, no mention of silver mines in the vicinity of 
Mecca, and they had, in any case, no wo#d with which to smelt it.* The 

* Sprenger, Ubt n y m, 04 and the note thereto; Lammms, "Republique marchande/' pp. 
46 f. The only exception seems to be E, R, Wolf t l The Social Organization of Mecca and 
the Origins of Islam, 1 * p, 333. Wolf was a non-lslamicist who depended on Sprenger and 
Lammens for his information. 

* Silv er w as pairt of the tribute paiid by various Arabrulecsto the Assyrians in the eighth 
century B.C. (Rosmarin, "Aribi und Arabien,' 1 pp. S f .), and Strata lists it 35 #oe *f the 
products native i« Arabia which the Nabataeans did not hav e to import {Gctgr&pby. xvi t 
4-26), Buth they and the Geirheans seem to Have been well provided with it, Jn 3 1 5 b.c , 
the Nahsitaeans were robbed of large quantities of silver, myrrh , and frankincense (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Bibliotbeca, .\ix T 95:3), and in 205 B.C. the Gerrheans were forced to pay a 
huge tribute «f silv er, myirh oil (stakte), and frankincense (Polybius, History, xni T 9). 

* Above, ch. 2, nni5o, i6«, 

' TabarT, Tarikh, ser, i, p. $$4; cf. also Lyall, Muf addallyat, \ x 708 Wcvi, 6), where the 
ingots are replaced by aniya, vessels. 

9 There were silver mines in unknown parts of Arabia, according to HamdanI {Jawhar 
atayn, p, §42 = 143; Dunlop, "Sources of Gold and Silver/ 1 p, 40), and some of the mines 
mentioned without specification of contents in connection with the Prophet's life could in 
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absence of silver from the trading agreement between HOshim and the 
Byzantine emperor, from the tribute envisaged by the would-be king of 
Mecca for Byzantium, and from the gifts with which the Meccans hoped 
to coax the Negus into extraditing the Muslim refugees in Ethiopia cer- 
tainly do not suggest that this was a commodity that they were in a po- 
sition to export. 9 Why, then, is silver described as a major article of Qu- 
rashl commerce in connection with the raid at Qarada? 

The answer is almost certainly because Qarada was located in Najd, 
an area that did yield silver, but yielded it to the Persians; or in other 
words, Quraysh would here seem to have been credited with commer- 
cial activities that were in fact performed by others. They c*uld, of 
course, have purchased silver from the Persians or transported it as car- 
avaneers in Persian service, but this is not what the Qarada story says. 
On the contrary, it makes it clear that it was by way of exception that 
the merchants of M#cca went to Najd. They only went to Qarada be 
cause they were threatened by Muhammad, and they were sufficiently 
unfamiliar with the route to need a guide. The sources after Ibn Ishaq 
make the guide in question, Furat b. Hayyan al- f ljll, an ally (baltf) of 
Quraysh, implying that Quraysh made regular use of him; to but he is a 
straightforward foreigner in Ibn Ishaq, and VViqidi even has Safwin tx 
Umayya exclaim in despair that he does not know the route to Iraq,' 1 In 
short, the Qarada story has the Meccans go on an exceptional trip 
through unfamiliar territory which, as it happened, contained silver 
mines under Persian control; and it is only in connection with this trip 
that the Meccans are presented as silver exporters. ,J There can thus be 

principle have been silver mines. But in practice, most of them seem to have been gold 
mines, and those that were unknown were presumably unknown hecause they were not 
exploited. 

♦ For the references, see below, ni\^y±$. 

f ° Thus as earl)' as Ibn Hisham {Leben, p. 547). 

11 "They hired a man of Bakr b. Wa'il caUled furat b, Hayyan' 1 (Ihn Ishaq in Ifcn Hi- 
sham, Leben, p T 547- similarly (he other recensions). Wjk[idi, Mogbazu 1, 197 f., where the 
guide is likewisca foreigner t* those who make use of him. 

" An exegetica) st*ry told od has a mawla of Quraysh go to Syria or Ethiopia on 
tradecarrying a siJvercup(/ am\ sometimes said to have b#en inlaid with gold (several ver- 
sions have been assembled by *All b. aUHusayn Ihn 'Asakir, Tdnkh madinat Umasbq, x, 
470 ff. The legal principles around which all the versions are structured arc well brought 
out by Ismail h. r Umar Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir al qur'an aWazim y 11, 1 1 1 ff.* where two ver- 
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little doubt that the Qurashi export of this commodity rests on a process 
of conflation. 

This conclusion is reinforced hy the story of the raid at 'Is in year 6 T 
four years af ter that at Qarada. At 'Is, a Qurashi caravan was once more 
intercepted by Muhammad's men. In Ibn Ishaq's version it had carried 
money (rather than silver) to Syria under the care of Abu ? l~ f As h. al- 
Rabf, being on its way back with unspecified things; but in other ver- 
sions it is returning from Syria with silver belonging to Safwan b, 
Umayya, ^ The tradition, in other words, asserts both that Quraysh ex- 
ported silver to Syria and that they imported it from there, and this was 
the problem that worried Sprenger: they can hardly have done both in 
historical fact. Given that they are only presented as exporters of silver 
when they venture across to Najd, being importers of silver, or simply 
carriers of money, when they are back on their usual route, we may take 
it that it was not on the export of this commodity that they nourished. 

For purposes of the present chapter, this conclusion suffices. It is 
worth noting, h#wever, that the information on the Meccan silver trade 
illustrates a recurrent problem with the sources, that is, that apparently 
sober accounts of separate events turn out to be nothing but elaborations 
on a single theme. That the stories of the raids at Qarada and c Is are 
doublets is obvious. In both stories a Qurashi caravan loaded with silver 
(coined or uncoined) is raided by Muhammad's men. The silver is 
owned or guarded by Safwan b, Umayya or Abu Sufyan in the Qarada 
story, by Safwan b. Umayya or Abu'l- f As b. al-Rnbi e in that about 'is, 
and the Muslim commander is Zayd b< Haritha in both. [ « It is hard to 
believe that the same commander twice intercepted a Meccan caravan 
loaded with the same commodity and manned hy very much the same 
people. And when we are informed that a whole series of Meccan cara- 
vans was to fall into Muslim hands at c Is about year 6, it is difficult n#t 
to conclude that this is the same episode in a third incarnation. 15 Butthe 

sions are discussed). Butthis cup was meant as a gift for the king t and there is, of course, 
no question of claiming that Quraysh exported sophisticated silverware on a regular basis, 

Ibn Hishsm t L*toj, p. 4*j;lbnJshaq gives no place-name or date. WaqidI, Magbdzi, 
ii, 553 ff,i Ibn Sa'd T Tabcqdt, n. 87^cf. als* Baljidhur!, Ansab, j, 377, 39^ f . (without men 
tion of the contents of the caravan). 

l « Wlqidl adds that Mughlra b, Alu'awiya b. Abi'l 'As was also present on the second 
•ccasion {Mogbazi y h, 553). 

Ibn Hisham, Lcben, p, 751; VViiqidl. Magbazi, ii t €27. 
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proliferations do not stop here. Some sources mention that Huwaytib b. 
T Ahd al- e Uzza and 'Abdallah b. AbT Rabr'a were present in the cara- 
van at Qarada, together with Safwan h< Umayya. 16 Elsewhere we are 
told that the Prophet borrowed 40,000 dirhams from ijuwaytib b. 
e Abd al- e Uzza and 'Abdallah h. Abi Rabfa, and 50,000 from Safwan 
b. Umayya, paying them back after the defeat of the Hawazin. 1 ' And 
elsewhere still we learn that the booty taken by the Prophet from the 
Hawazin was distributed among various people, including Huwaytib h. 
*Abd al- e Uzza\ Safwan b. Umayya, and Abu Sufyan- this booty in- 
cluded 4,#«o ounces of silver. J * We thus have a number of Qurashis 
whose names are linked with silver, but in quite contradictory ways: the 
Prophet robs them of it as they are sending it to Syria, or bringing it back 
from there, or he borrows it from them and pays them back, or he gives 
it to them to win them over, having taken it from others. All the stories 
have in common is certain Qurashis, the Prophet, silver. They thus tes- 
tify to nothing but the existence of a theme, and the theme is the only 
evidence we ought to use> the rest being historically worthless elabora- 
tion. But shorn of the elaboration, the theme does not, of course, supply 
us with the information that we need. 

This problem is not confined to cases where several versions of a par- 
ticular story are known. Variant versions do not always .survive, and 
even when they do, the Islamic tradition is so huge that one has not al- 
ways read or recognized them: most of what passes for factual informa- 
tion about the rise of Islam is derived from stories read in isolation from 
their counterparts. The Islamic tradition on the rise of Islam, in fact, 
consists of little but stories, and the massive information that can be de- 
rived from these stories never represents straightforward fact This is a 
point to which I shall return at greater length in the conclusion. In the 

'* Thus Wa^idi and IbnSa'd, but n»t Balidtiun, who merely mentions other a'yan. 

17 Baladhuri, Amah, 1, 363. There arc several variations on this story, too; it was on the 
day of i;iunayn (where the Hawazj'n were defeated) that the Prophet asked Safwan b, 
Umayya to lend him money (or coatsof mail) (Alimad IbnHanfca], al-Mt*nad y vi, 4^5); it 
was in Mecca that he did so (Tabarl, Tarikh* ser }, p. 2,357); it was when F/Iuwaytib b. 
e Abd al-'Uzza converted that the Prtphct asked him for a loan; Huwaytib later partici- 
pated in the battle *f l^uoayn (Tabari, Tarikb, ser. 3 , p. 2,320); and so on . 

'* Waqidi, Magbd-iu Hi, *|4ff.;lbn Sa r d, Tabaqdt, n i 152 f. The story is familiar from 
other sources, M, butwithout the silver(and silver was not included in all the bo#ty dis- 
tributed). 
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meantime, however, I shall suspend most of my source-critical doubts, 
The purpose of this patt of the beok is to examine what the Islamic tra- 
dition itself (as opposed to the secondary literature) says and implies 
about the nature of Meccan trade, and to see what sense we can make of 
this information on the assumption tthat it is basically correct. In accord- 
ance with the methodology adopted by the majority of Islamicists, 1 
shall thus presume information to be authentic until the contrary can be 
proved. In other words, I shall accept all information en which there is 
widespread agreement in the tradition regardless of whether the story in 
connection with which it is offered is authentic or net (as long as it is not 
dictated by the moral of the story), but reject all claims contradicted by 
the tradition at large and/or by sources outside it (such as the claim that 
the Mcccans exported sik T er). To give some concrete examples, I shall 
accept that Abu Suf yan traded in Syria, for all that some of the stories 
in which he does so are ddail al-nubuwwa stories, that is, miracle stories 
predicting or otherwise authenticati ng the prophetheod of Muhammad; 
but I shall reject the claim that he traded in the Yemen too because it is 
only in such stories that he does so, and the stories in question are in- 
spired by Qur'anic exegesis in their choice of locale. Similarly, I shall 
accept that Qurashls might sell geods such as leather and perfume in 
Egypt, as docs Amr b, al^As in a story predicting his conquest of this 
country; but I shall not commit myself as to whether e Amr b« al-'As 
used to do so, the choice of person being dictated by the point of the 
story, and I shall completely reject the claim that he (or other Qurashls) 
would sell such goods in Alexandria, this claim being not only dictated 
by the point of the story, but alse unconfirmed by the tradition at large 
and implausible on other grounds. In short, I shall accept everything 
that the Muslims at large remembered as their past, provided that their 
recollection is not obviously wrong or questionable. This methodology 
may be labelled minimal source criticism, and as will be seen, it is in- 
defensible in the long run; one simply cannot make sense of rhe infor- 
mation given without assuming the recollection to be fundamentally 
wrong in one or more respects (or ait least I cannot). But it is important 
to give the tradition the benefit of doubt and ourselves all the rope we 
could wish for: whether we will save or hang ourselves with it remains 
to be seen. What commodities ether than silver, then, does the tradition 
associate with Meccan trade? 
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2. Gold 

In Waqidf s account of the raid at Qarada, theQurashl caravan is loaded 
not only with silver but also with gold, and a story going back to Kalbl 
has it that "Umar once tried t* smuggle gold into Syria. jg One version 
of this story implies that QurashI traders in Syria habitually carried gold 
with them/ 0 Did the Meccans then owe their wealth to the export of 
gold to the Byzantine empire? Once again the answer is negative. 

The presence of gold in the peninsula is well attested, 2 ' and there 
were gold mines in north Arabia no less than in the south." There were 
even vscholars who claimed one for Mecca, though this is clearly 
wrong. 3 3 Three gold mines in the vicinity of Mecca arc mentioned in 
connection with the Prophet's life. The first is Buhran, which belonged 
to tlajjaj h, 'llat al-Sulaml according to Ibn Ishaq, and which was the 

WaqidI T M*gbd%i, i T j*l Zubayr b, Hakkar, at-Akhbar aLmuuxiffaqiyyax, p. 625, It is 
cited from die Muwajfaqiyydt by lbn Hajar, t$£ba y 1 

and summarized without mention of the guild in 'All b. Muhammad al-MawardT, A*tam 
al rtubuuioa.p. 194, where tlietm^t/ goes back toKalbl, A slightly different version isgiven 
in Abu'I-Baqa' Hibatallah, al Manaqib al mazyadiyya, foh. 1 ia~b, 

id » \ caravan of ^uraysh coming to Syria for trade withont gold — impossible!" as 
Ztnba. 

ir The classical sources usually locate the gold-l>earing regions in s^uth Arabia, cf. Aga- 
tharchides, §§ 95 ff.; Pliny, Natural History, vi, 161; von Wissmann, "#phir undliawlla/' 
But Glaser conjectures that the gold exported fromOmmana and Apologos<IJ bulla) in the 
Periplus, § 36, came from the Yamama {Skizze, n, 3501 with reference tft Hamdani). 

- a Cf, l lzmdim, Jaubarateyn, pp. 137 ff, = 1 36 ff.; Dunlo|>, "Sources of Gold and Sil 
ver,' 1 pp. 37 f.; Ahmad b. Abi Ya qub al Ya'qubi* Kitdb dxbuldon, pp. 316 f. - Lespays, 
pp. 154 f 1 Wohaibi, The Northern tlijaz y pp. r<5o, 293. The gold that various Arab rulers 
paid to Assyrian kings presumably also came from the northern end of the peninsula (Ros- 
marin, "Aribi und Arahien,' 1 pp. 8 f ), as did perhaps als* that of the Nabataeans (Strabo, 
Geography \ jcvi t 4:26). 

"Those who ha\e information about Mecca say thaf at al-'Ayr and a]-' Ay rah, 
mountains ov cr)«+king iMecca, there is a mine [of gold)' 1 (Hamdani in ftunlop, ^Sources 
of Gold and SiKer," p, 37; id.,Jitwkaratayn, p, 137 = i3*X But there does not appear to 
have been any mountains of these names in Mecca, It is in Medina that there is supposed 
to have lx;en a mountain, or two, called 'Ayr {Yaqut in, 751 f. J\v.; Abu 'Ubayd 
'Abdallah b. 'Abd aJ- c Az!z al-Bakn, Mujam ma istajam, pp. 688 f., s.v>). E\en this con 
tention, however, is problematic 'Ayr and Thau arc mentioned in a tradition on the 
tabflm of Medina. But the Medinese themselves denied that there was a mountain by the 
name of Thawr in Medina, and Mus'ab (al-Zubayrl?) also denied that there was one called 
'Ayr (Bakri, Mujam y pp. 222 f , s.v. Thawr). 
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object of one of the numerous raids organized hy the Prophet in which 
no fighting tcx>k place.* 1 * The second is the so-called "Mine of B. Su- 
laym." According to Waqidi, this was the mine that Hajjaj h. Tlat 
owned, Buhran being simply the area in which it was located. We are 
t#Id that, in fact, he owned several mines and that he would lend some 
of the gold that he derived from it to Meccan customers.'* But the "Mine 
of B. Sulaym" was not located in or near Buhran; and according to Ibn 
Sa*d, it only began to be exploited in the caliphate of Abu Bakr.'* If 
Hajjaj b. Tlat lent gold to the Meecans, he must thus have had it from 
Buhran or elsewhere. Finally, we hear of the s*-called Qabaliyya mines 
in the territory of juhayna. The Prophet is said t* have granted ihem or 
their income to a certain Muzani, though Ibn Sa'd describes their rev- 
enues as going to the state in the caliphate of Abu Bakr. 2 ? There is no 
mention of them in connection with Meccan trade. 

The sources thus do not suggest that Quraysh were involved in the 
mining of gold. They do assert that Quraysh would obtain gold from 
their neighbours, and that some of this gold would find its way to the 
north. But the reason why some of this gold would find its way to the 
north is clearly that it was a substitute for currency, not that it was an 
export c*mm*dity. Thus Waqidi's elahorate account of the caravan 
threatened at Badr has it that various Meecans had contributed s# many 
camels and so-and-so much gold to it, the value of the gold being iden- 
tified now in terms of bullion and now in terms of currency. It is also as 
a substitute for currency that gold appears in the st#ry of *Umar as a 
smuggler. 2 * As has been seen, silver and dirhams are similarly inter- 

u Majiaj b. Mlat; Ibn Ishaq in the recension of Muhammad b. Saiama (Hamidallah, 
Sira, no. 495) and that used Vy \ aqut (Bufddtt, 1, 4*8 i.^s.v. Buhran), but not in that of Ibn 
Hisham {Ubcn, p. 544) or Ibn Hun nay d (Tabari, ta'rlkb, ser j n p. 1,368). The raids: Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 544; Waqidi, Magbuzl, 1, 3, 10* f, 

J? Waqidi, Magbeki, if, 702 ff„ (cf, I, 96); similarly Ibn Sa'd, TabiM/ii, rv, 260 f. (with 
lacuna); 'All b. al-liusayn Ibn 'Asakir, Tabdbib ta'nkk Dinuxbq al*kabtr % iv T 48. A less 
elaborate version of this stury was also known to Ibn Ishaq (cf. Ibn Hisham, Lebw pp 770 
f., where he lenda money of unspecified origin f the Meecans). 

2 * Wohaibi, The N$rtbent Hij*z y p. 133, cf. p. 71 (correcting Mas'GdT, whose confusion 
is caused by W?qkll). Waqidi presumably thought thai a mine owned by a Sulami must 
be Ma'din B. Sulaym, Others thought that Sulauil mines produced silver (Ibn Hanbal, 
Mwnad, v, 430; cf. 1 .am mens, Mecquc, p. 29 1). IbnSa'd, Taboqat, m, 2*3, 

RaladhurZ, Futub, pp, 13 f.; r AlT b. Ahmad Ibn Hajtm, Jamba rat amub at 'orab, p. 243 ; 
Yaqut, Buld&hy iv, 33, s.v at-#ahaliyya; Ihn Sa'd, Jabaqat^ in, 213. 

iH W'atlidi, MtgbdzJj 1, 27 f . (the goldbcing evaluated in terms of both mitbqals and di 
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changeable in the stories of the raid at c Is. What the sources describe is 
thus an impon trade paid for in bullion, not an export trade of gold.** 
Gold is absent from HashinVs trading agreement with the Byzantine 
emperor, the tribute envisaged by the would-be king of Mecca for the 
Byzantines, and the gifts with which theMeccans tried to bribe the Ne- 
gus; and there is no record of imports of gold and silver on the Greco- 
Roman side,** Meccan trade thus cannot be identified as a trade in gold. 

Perfume 

As mentioned before, there is good evidence that the Mecca ns traded in 
perfume. The centre of the Arabian perfume industry was Aden. Ac- 
cording to Marzuqf, it was so famous in pre-Islamic times that even In- 
dian traders would have their perfume manufactured there, apparently 
supplying the raw materials themselves and, at all events, returning 
with lib mamul, the finished product. At the same time other traders 
would transport Yemeni perfume by land to Persia and the Byzantine 
empire. 3 1 On the Persian conquest m( the Yemen the industry fell under 
Persian control, and #ne account of the tribute sent to the Persian king 
duly states that it included perfume.^ 

There is no evidence for Qurashi traders in Aden, or for QurashI or- 
ganization of caravans from there to Syria. But Quraysh do seem to have 

ndrs)\ Abul-Baqa \Aianaq \b, fuls. i ia-b, where it is explained that the Ghassanids "used 
to rake some of rhe gold which merchants had with them" (kanti ya'khudbuna sbay'an 
mimmayakunu maa'l-tujjar min al-dbahab)\ in other words, it is assumed that merchants of 
any kind would carry some. In the Qurashi caravan everyone did: one merchant chose to 
bury his rather than ro mate a came! swaltow as did 'Umar and others. It is thus as- 
sumed that the quantities were small and distributed with individuals: g#ld was not what 
the caravan as such was carrying. The imporr of the exclamation cited 
clearly, "how could they engage in commercial transactions without money?** rather lhan 
"what arc they bringing in ro sell if they have no gold? 1 ' 

lv Elsewhere too it is taken for grantod that the Meceans would pay for their purchases 
in bullion. Thus r Abbas is reputod to have taken twenty ounces of gold with him when 
he went to Badr, intending to spend it on food for his people; and Abu Baler bought Bilal 
for a rati of gold f All b. Ahmad al-Wihidl, Asbab aUnuzul, pp. 180, 337). 

t° Cf. below, nri43-45 and Miller, SpiceTrade, p. 199. 

* Marzuqi, Azmina^ 11, 164; compare ihc parallel, bur shorter versions in Ya'qvibi, 
Ta'rikb, t, 314 (eued above, ch. 2 njo); AbuVAbbas Ahmad al-Qak|ashandi T Subb al- 
a'sba, u 4i « and Abu ljayyan aLTawhldl, Kifdb al-imta ' \o* y l-muanasu, 1, 84. 

» J Lvall T Mitfaddaltyat, 1, 708 (ad evi, 6\ Aden was tithed by the Persian Abna (cf. the 
references to Marzuqj and Wqubi in the preceding note and Ibn Habib, Mubtbbar, 
p. 266). 
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participated in the distribution of Yemeni perfume in Arabia and be- 
yond, starting, probably, in Najran.^ Thus 'Abbas b. r Abd al-Mut- 
talib sold Yemeni perfume at Mina and elsewhere in the pilgrim season, 
whereas the mother of e Abdallah b. Abl Rabi'a sold it in Medina in the 
the caliphate of e Umar T her supplies being sent to her from the Yemen 
by her son; and AbuTalib is also said to have traded in presumably 
Yemeni. 34 Of 'Amr b, al- e As we are told that he used to sell leather 
goods and perfume in Egypt, an activity that once took him to Alexan- 
dria; Ilakam b. AbiVAs once went to I lira for the sale of perfume; and 
after the conquests, tib was among the gifts sent by e Umar's wife to the 
wife of Ileraclius.^ Perfume was thus a commodity for which the Mcc- 
cans had a market not only in the Hijaz, but also outside Arabia, 

It would nonetheless be hard to present Quraysh as large-scale sup- 
pliers of perfume to the Byzantine and Persian empires. The Byzantine 
empire had a perfume industry of its own, centred on Alexandria, and 
there is no record of imports of manufactured perfume on the Greco- 
Roman side.* 6 On the contrary, the empire produced enough to export 
some of it to the Arabs themselves. Thus the Jews of Medina arc said to 
have imported perfume from Syria to Medina in the time of the 
Prophet,^ and it was also imported from there to Medina in Umayyad 

" Cf. bel«w« eh. 5, pp, 122 f. 

34 OrTAbd al-Muttalib, Tabari, TaVikb, ser 1, p, 1, 162. On the mother of ' A Wallah 
b. Abl-Kabl'a, Agbdni, 1, $9 f ; Waqidi, Magbazi, 1, 89; Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 298 f.; Ibn 
SaM, Tabi^at, vm, 300 For other wo meji w ho sold perfume in Medina at the time of the 
Prophet, see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v, 432, 54$ f.;lbn Hajar, haba, viu, 56, 191, nos. 514, 
1014, j. w, al-Hawla and Mulayka walida al-Sa'ib b. al-Aqra\ On Abu Talib, Ibn 
Rusta, A'iaf, [>> 215; Ibn Qurayha, Ma'arif, p. 249, 

Ji On r Amrb, al 'As, Muhammad b, Yusuf ai Kindl, Tbe Governors and Judges of Egypt, 
pp. 6 f . On Nakam b. Abfh'As, Agbant, xvh, p. The parallel \ersion in F. Schul- 
thess % ed. and tr,, Ber Dfc&n des arabiscben Bicbters Hatim fej, p. 29 ~ 48 f. (ad no. XLvtii), 
docsnot mention what heintended to sell at I lira; but in both versions he is said to have 
had tib with him with which he tayyitba his hosts after the meal he received on the way. 
This was ptesumably incense rather than perfume, but at all events a finished product 
once again. On 'Umar's wife, Tabarl, Ta'rikb ,ser 1 , p. 2,823, 

3* Miller, Spice Trade, pp, 199 f , 

37 Wahidi, A$bdb y p. 208 (ad 1 5:87); Muhatnmadb. Altai ad ai*Qurtubl, al-Jamx li-abkdm 
al-furan, x, 56 (both first adduced by Kistcr, "Some Rep#ris," p. jyx\). This is a ciude 
piece of exegetical invention to which I shall come back in the last chapter, but the Jews 
are also presented as traders in perfume (of whate\er origin) in Qays b, al Khatim, Dt-ivvn, 
vii, 4 £ 
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times. That the Arabs should have imported perfume while export- 
ing their own is not implausible: they seem to have appreciated foreign 
aromatics even in antiquity. 5 * But they can hardly have sold manufac- 
tured perfume in Alexandria, unless they bought it in Alexandria itself, 
and the story of 'Ainr's visit to this city is clearly apocryphal.-** Where, 
then, in Byzantium did they sell it? Presumably at their customary mar- 
kets in southern Syria: Gaza, Busra, Adhri^at, and so forth;* 1 or, in 
other words, they seem to have serviced the southernmost, and over- 
whelmingly Arab, communities of the Byzantine empire. This w#uld 
agree with such evidence as we have for their activities in Iraq. The Per- 
sian empire presumably also had a perfume industry of its own, but 
Hakam b« Abl'l-'As had no intention of going further than Hira, which 
had a market "in which the Arabs assembled every year. 7 4 He should 
thus be envisaged as a retailer selling his goods directly to private cus- 
tomers, notas a wholesaler catering to the Persian elite. The same is true 
of ^mr, who sold humble leather goods along with perfume. If the 
Qurashi perfume traders in Syria, Egypt, and Iraq were peddlers of an 
Arabian commodity in an Arab environment, it is less surprising that 
there should have been a market for them, and imports of this kind 
would naturally have gone unrecorded. But it is difficult to see htw such 
activities could have sustained the growth of a city in the desert at a dis- 
tance of one month's journey by caravan, 

^ Cf< Agbani, xxii, 3ft, where a merchant sells 7/r and burr in Medina, preciselythe two 
commodities that Abu Talib is said to have traded in (above, n34^ 

w Cf. aiove, eh. 3 ni. Moreover, there is no reference to Meccan imports of perfume 
from Syria unless one takes latjma to mean aromatics, in which case such imp#its would 
have been c*min*npl ace (cf. Fraenkei, Fnemdworter, p, 176). Waqidi knew that latlma 
might mean V/r in particular, but he also knew that it might mean tijara in general {Magb- 
azi, t, 32), and the sources frequently seem t« use the word in this general sense, 

40 His presence is required there for predictive purposes, and the mode of prediction 
seems to be Persian (he is singled out as the future rulcrof Egypt by a ball, compare N*l- 
deke, Gescbicbte* p, 29), Lammens also rejected it, though it was his sole evidence for the 
spice irade of the Mtccans (cf. "Repoblique marchande," p. 47 and the note thereto). 
Cf. below, ch, 5 ? pp* 1 18 f . 

According to theAgbaai, xxiv, 62, the Persians even ex ported perfume to the Yemen: 
Kisra sent a caravan loaded 1 am«ng other things, with 'itr to Bad ham, his governor of the 
Yemen. But this is simply »ne out of numerous versions of the same story t the Kisra in 
question being now Anushirwan and now Parwiz, and the caravan going now to the 
Yemen and now from it. Kor Hakam, see the references given alxive, n3 5. 
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4. Leather 

Leather is the one commodity that is not only well attested, but also con- 
sistently associated with ^urashl exports. According to a well-known 
story that I shall henceforth refer to as Ibn al-Kalbfs f/^-tradition, 
Hashim founded the international trade of the Meccans by obtaining 
permission from the Byzantine emperor to sell leather goods and cloth- 
ing in Syrian It was hides, sacks of qaraz (a plant used in tanning), and 
skins filled with clarified butter that 'Uthman b. al-Huwayrith, the 
would be king of Mecca, envisaged as a suitable tribute for the Byzan- 
tines some time after si*.* 4 And it was leather that the Meccans pre- 
sented to the Negus when they wanted him to extradite the Muslim ref- 
ugees in Ethiopia, leather being the best Meccan product the Negus 
could think of.* 5 e Amr b. al- e As similarly presented him with leather 
when, in a doublet of the above episode, he himself wanted to seek ref- 
uge in Ethiopia,^ The Prophet used to trade in leather, as did his part- 
ner, and also r Umar, according to some, as well as Abu Sufyan, who 
once presented the Prophet with some, 47 'Amr b. al-'As sold not just 
perfume, but also leather in Egypt. 48 And when e Abd al-Rahman b. 
e Awf came to Medina, he displayed his business acumen, according to 
one version of the story, by buying skins, cottage cheese, and clarified 
butter on which he got rich, presumably by selling them in Syria, so 
that he soon had seven hundred camels carrying grain and flour from 
there. 4 * 

«» IbnHabib, Munammttq, p, 32; Isma Tl t>, al-Qasim aUQall, Kitab dbayl al amdll wal 
naivddir, p. 199; Ya c qubl, Ta'rtkb, 1, 28* f.;cf. Kister, "Mecca and Tamim," p. 250 It is 
Ibn Hablb who identifies the story as going back to Jbn al-Kalbl. It is reproduced, sum 
marized and alluded tein many ether sources, too, hut usually without specification of the 
goeds involved. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Fasi, Sbifa al gbaram bi akbbar aUbaJtd ai-hxrdm, p, 143; 
Abffl-Baqa\ Monoqxby f#L i»b» where the isnad is traced hack to 'Urwa b. al Zubayr. 
The date is fixed by the reference to the Persian c«ru[uesi #f the Yemen. That the goods 
in question were regarded as valuable is also suggested by Ibn Sa'd, Taboqat, vtii, 152, 
where Abu Bakr divorces QuUyla, giving her gifts 0 iqaraz, clarified butter, and raisins, 

Ibn Hisham, Leber*, p. 2j8;cf, Baladhurl, Awib, j, 232 

Ibn Hisham, Lehen, p. 7 j 6; WaqidT, Magbdzf y H T 742, 
♦? Muhaminad b, al-Hasanal Shayhanl, al Kasb % pp. 36, 41 Jbn Kusta, /4 7«f> p ^ • 5; 
Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, p, 250 (both on the professions uf the asbrqf); A. Khan t £l The Tan- 
ning (Cottage Industry in Pre-Islamic Arabia,' 1 pp. 9 J * 

# Kindii Governs??, p. 7. 

* Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, in, 315. The version cited in "Abd al R??.taq • , Haromam a) 
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We also hear something of the provenance of these goods. In Ibn al- 
Kalbl's story, the leather comes from the Hijaz, being picked up on the 
way to Syria by Mcccan caravans, but some of it also seems to have come 
from Ta'if. Thus it was a caravan carrying leather, raisins, and (accord- 
ing t# Waqidl) wine from Ta'if that Muhammad's men intercepted at 
Nakhla, between Ta'if and Mecca; and the leather industry of Ta'if is 
well known, though most of the evidence comes from later times. 50 If we 
go by the account of "Uthman b. al-lluwayrith's ideas on tribute, 
leather was produced even in Mecca itself, though one story ab#ut the 
origins of Qusayy's fortune implies that this had not always been so: 
^usayy, we are told, inherited it from a man who had come to Mecca 
for the sale of leather. * ' It was produced in Medina after the bijra, too, 
according to hadlth. The Pr#phct himself once fell asleep in the middle 
of tanning, apparently in Medina; Asma* bint 'Umays tanned forty 
skins the day her husband died; another widow was in the middle of tan- 
ning when the Prophet came to visit her: she wiped her hands of qoraz 
and presented him with a pillow stuffed with grass; and so forth* * 2 It 
would, of course, be an idle task to defend the authenticity of these tra- 
ditions, and the material relating t# the sale of leather outside the Hijaz 
is not necessarily any better. It is clear, however, that those to whom we 
owe our sources took Meccan trade t# have been a trade in leather above 
all. This is as far as we can go. 

We thus have a problem on our hands. It is not likely that the inhab- 
itants of a remote and barren valley should have founded a commercial 
empire of international dimensions on the basis of hides and skins. 
Sprenger, it is true, did his best to emphasize the commercial signifi- 
cance of the Arabian leather trade with reference to the high prices 

SaiTani, al-Musannaf, vj. no. 10.41 , however, emits the grain and flour and thus the evi 
deuce for foreign trade? and these in Ihn Sa r d, Tafoqdt, In, us f , have himsel) unspeci- 
fied things in the Medinese market and return with and aqit that he has earned 
(similarly Muhammad h< Isma'il aUBukhan, U recueil da traditions mobomitams, in, 50). 

»° IhnHisham, Ubc/t* p 474; Waipli, Magkazi, t, 16; IbnSa'd, Tabaqat, u, 1 1; Wahidi, 
Asbab, p, 47. On the leather industry, cf. I.ammens, Tdtfc p. 226; Khan, "Cettage Indus- 
tiy," pp, 92 f . Both authors tend to treat information from the medieval geographers as 
information about pre-Islamic Arabia; butTa'ifjt leather appears as a highly esteemed 
product already in Ibn Habib, Munammaq, p. 73. 

f Baladhurl, Ansab, 1, 49, Qusayy inherited the money because the foreigner died w ith 
out an heir; as retold by Lammens, he confiscated niMeufue, p, 140). 

** Khan, ' 'Cottage Industry," pp. 91 f 
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fetched by Arabian leather go*ds in medieval times. » But in the first 
place, the popularity of Arabian goods in the medieval Muslim world is 
likely to have twed more to the religious prestige of Arabia than to the 
intrinsic merits of its products. In the second place, the production of 
leather goods was in no way a Meccan monopoly in pre-Islamic or, for 
that matter, later times. The production would seem to have centred on 
south Arabia rather than the 1 Iijaz» Leather was sold at Qabr Hud in the 
Hadramawt,*'* and exported from San'aV* and Yemeni leather goods 
were among the things that NiTman of Hlra would buy at X'kaz, 5 * The 
Yemen also dominated the market in medieval times, 57 But wherever 
there was a pastoral economy there was a potential tanning industry , 
and leather would seem to have been produced all over the peninsula,* 8 
including, no doubt, the Syrian desert: skins had played an important 
role in the trade of Palmyra; and it was precisely with hides and skins 
that the rabbinic tradition associated Ishmaelite traders. y} In the third 
place, the leather g#ods of the Meccans do n#t appear to have been very 
sophisticated. leather was used for the most diverse articles in the Hijaz 
and elsewhere — tents, basins, buckets, saddles, oil skins, water skins, 
butter skins, l>elts, sandals, cushions, writing material, and, as has been 
seen, even boats. 60 But insofar as any of these articles qualified for clas- 

* J Sprenger, Leben, pp. 94 f . The anonymous author cited is Ibn al-Mujawir, 

xMarzuqi, Azmitta, 1 1, 163. It seems unnecessary to assume with Serjeant that udum 
might here mean "anything in which bread is dipped 51 and thus conceivably be a reference 
iospices(R. B. Serjeant, "Hud and Other Pre Islamic Prophets uf lladramawt/ p, 125). 

* Qalqashandi, Subb y j, 41 1, 

56 Baladhurl, Ansab, l, imi. The parallel account in Agbdni, xxn t 57 , mentions much the 
same g«ods, but fails to specify that they were Yemeni, and Lamrneiis accordingly to#k 
the leather to L «ine fr#m Ta'iHcf, Taif. p. 2 8) 

« Khan, "Cottage Industry, ' pp. 931!. Cf. alsojahiz, Tijdra, pp. 34 f.= § 15- 
Cf Jbn al Aiujiwir, Descriftio 1 t y, Dmawarl, Mon%graph Sectior;, nos. 4 1 3 AT, on tan 
ning in Arabia; and n*te how the story in Baladhurl, Ansdb, 1, t8, takes it for granted that 
people would 

lv, 2> in F. Krcnkow, ed andtr.. The Foam of TuJ ail Ibn 'Auf *l»Gban<nci and at-Tirimtnah 
Jbn Hakim at Tayj\ Yaqut, Buldan, m, 704 f., s.v. *Ukaz). .And the tribute paid by the 
Arabs to Nu'man of Hlra included leather, according to i'raenkeJ {Fremdntirter, p. 178; 
but the reference is wr«ng), 

re J,-B. Chabot T Cb*ix d'inxrip lions dt Palmy re, pp. 29 f. Above, ch, 2 1174; Great Britain, 
Foreign #ffice, Arabia, p. 68, where hides and skins are identified as the most important 
source of wealth in the area from Jahal Shammar northward, 

<° Lammens, Ta[f, p 2 7; Khan, "Cottage Industry," pp, 85 f. 
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sificationas luxury products, they were made in the Yemen. 6 ' What the 
Mcccans sold were crude products on a par with the cottage cheese, clar- 
ified butter, and qaraz with which they arc associated, and this fits with 
Hiishim's assertion that they were cheap.* 1 But if the Meecans dealt in 
cheap leather products destined for everyday use, why should the in- 
habitants of distant Syria have chosen t# buy from them what was read- 
ily available at home? And if the Meceans transported their leatherware 
all the way to Syria, how c$uld it have been cheap? Watt copes with the 
problem by dismissing theQurashlleather trade as unimportant in com- 
parison with that in frankincense and Indian luxury g#ods. 6? But given 
that there was no Qurashi trade in frankincense and Indian luxury 
goods, how did Mecca come to thrive? There is something here that does 
not fi t at all. 

5. Cktbing 

According to Ibn al-Kalbfs tfaf-traditioru I Iashim founded the interna- 
tional trade of the Meceans by obtaining permission to sell nut just 
leather go#ds but also clothing in Syria.** Like the leather goods, the 
clothing is explicitly characterized as Hijazi, 6 * and it is implied that it 
was picked up, at least in part, from the l.Iija?! tribes by Qurashi mer- 
chants on their way to Syria. They must thus have been woollens. They 
were no more sophisticated than the leather goods in which the Meceans 
traded: the "thick and coarse clothes of the Hijaz" are unfavourably con- 
trasted with more refined varieties obtained elsewhere in a passage re- 
lating to the Umayyad period/ 6 And again we arc assured that they 
were cheap. 

Clothing thus poses the same problem as leather. Leather goods can- 

* J This is presumably why Nu'man bought Yemeni rather than local leather goads at 
'Ukaz (above, n$6). Similarly, the Persian governor of (he Yemen included leather goods 
such as ornamemcd bcks in the tribute destined for tbe l^ersiati king, whereas 'Uthman 
b. al-Hiiwayrith could think of nothing more sophisticated than qaruz and untanned hides 
for the Byzantines iAgbani, xvii, 318; cf , L> all, MufaddaUydt* 1, ym8\ abo\ e, 044). 
* Above, T143, 

Watt, Muhammad at Aiecca, p. 4< 
Above, 043. 

*s Mm ndum ai-tfijdz wa-tbiyabibj. Thus Ibn Habib, Qalf, and Ya r qubi, alike. It is pre 
sented as Yemeni by M. HamidaJlah, (+ Al Tlaf, ou les rapports economico-diplomatiques 
de la.Mecque pre-idamique/'p. 299, and, f+ll»u.ing him, Baldry, Textile in Ygmen,p< 7, 

** Aghani^i, 31*. 
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not have been rare in Syria, and cheap clothing there was certainly like 
coal in Newcastle. Syria had a textile industry of its own, as did Egypt, 
and in the late fourth century the Antiochene textile industiy was ca- 
pable of producing coarse cloth at prices so low that it cauld be sold as 
material suitable for the use of ascetics even in distant Rome. Moreover, 
plain weaving was practised throughout the countryside, and the major- 
ity of the population undoubtedly made do with clothing made by them- 
selves or local craftsmen.*" There was no lack of sheep in Syria, the Syr- 
ian desert being better sheep country than the l;Iijaz.* H Yet the Meccans 
claimed that bulky woollens carried by caravan from the Hijaz to Syria 
at a distance of up to eight hundred miles would be cheaper for the Syr- 
ians than what they could buy at home. It makes no sense. 

It makes even less sense if we consider that the Hijazls themselves im- 
ported clothing from Syria and Egypt. A Byzantine merchant is said to 
have sold an extremely expensive cloak in x\lecca.^ Saffuriyya cloaks 
from Galilee were worn in Medina. 7<> Talha had Syrian cloth in the car- 
avan with which he returned from Syria. 7 ' MTo fewer than seven cara- 
vans carrying clothes and other things are supposed to have come from 
Busra and Adhrfat to the jews of Medina in one day, and the Jews also 
appear as cloth merchants elsewhere. 71 Syrian and Coptic linen is men- 
tioned in both poetry and prose, since Syria and Egypt were where the 

07 Jones, "Asian Trade," p- 6; id,, "Economic Life,* p. j66. ?\otealso that the treaty 
between the Prophet and the Jews of Maqna required the latter to pay a quaiter of what 
their women span (BaladhurT, Futub, p. 60). 
Foreign •ffice,. 4 rabia x p, 75. 

*♦ Agbant, xvui, 113, The beauty of thiyab al-Rum was proverbial in later times 
(Tha'aUhl, Tbimar, p. 535). 

?• Ibn IlanbaL Musnod, iv, 75 Lammens had it that 'Uqba b, Abi Mu ayt had spent 
ten years in Saffuriyya, but this is not correct. The story to which he refers has it thac 
Umayya (not 'Uqba) spent ten years somewhere in Syria (in Jordan, according to AbuU 
Baqa\ Mandqib, fol. 12a), where he adopted the ehild which his slave-girl had by a Jew 
from Saffuriyya; this Jew was thus the real grandfather of 'Uqba (Lammens, Mzcque^ p. 
119; Ibn Qutayba, Madrif^ p. 130; Bakri, Mujam^p. tvy 7 s.v, Saffuriyya, b«thlrom Ibn 
al-Kalbi;cf , also Ibn Habib T Mimummwj^ pp* jo* f,) 

71 Ibn Sa'd, Tabuqat y ill, 215. 

? ' See the references given above, n}j. I. Gokteiher, ed,, u Der Viwan des Garwal b- 
Aus al-Hute fa," p. f$5 [adn, 3). Abu Bakr's Fadak cloak had presumably also been made 
•r s#ld by Jews (Ibn Hisham, Lebtn, p. 985); and no fewer than i*5## garments and 2» 
bales of Yemeni cloth were found at Khaybaron its conquest by Muhammad (Waqidi, 
Magbatt, 11, 664). 
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Meccans equipped themselves with cloth, as Lammcns noted.?} As has 
been seen, they also equipped themselves in the Yemen. 74 Qothing from 
Suhar and #man in general is likewise supposed to have been available 
in the Hija7., and even trousers from Hajar are said to have been sold in 
the Hijaz.™ One might, then, conclude that the Moccans are once more 
presented as having imported and exported the same commodity, but 
this is not quite correct. The clothing that they imported from the Med- 
iterranean and elsewhere was made of linen, cotton, and other fine cloth, 
whereas that which they exported was woollen and coarse. In other 
words, the Meccans are presented as having risen to wealth by selling 
cheap clothes transported at a huge distance in exchange for expensive 
ones transported at a similar distance in return. If this is true, it is ex- 
traordinary. #nc can, of course, make a profit by selling large quantities 
of coarse clothing and buying small quantities of fine clothing that is 
subsequently sold at exorbitant prices in regions in which i t is not nor- 
mally available, Rut one cannot do so unless there are customers who 
find the coarse clothing sufficiently cheap to buy it. How could clothing 
originating in the ilijaz compete with that produced in southern Syria 
itself? There seems to be no simple answer to this question, 

6. Animals 

Most versions of Ibn al-Kalbf s i/^tradition mention only leather goods 
and clothing among the goods sold by the Meccans, but there are some 
exceptions, Qumml, as has been seen, enumerates leather, clothing, and 
overseas products such as pepper.? 6 Jahiz and Tha'alibf, on the other 
hand, omit both leather and clothing, but add that Quraysh would drive 
camels to Syria on behalf of the tribes through whose territory they 
passed. 7 ? There is nothing implausible about this claim, camels going 
well enough with leather and wrx^llcns, but it is probably mere elabo- 
ration, on a par with the pepper. Most accounts of Qurashi activities at 

Jacob, Bedutnenleberii p, 149; Tirimmah, iv, 2R; Hi\idhurZ,Artsab, 1, ui.,Fittuh, p. 
47. Lammens, Mccque >p. 30*. 
*» Above, ch. 3 11177- 

'* Cf. Balldhuri, Ansab, 1, 507 f,, on the Prophet's clothes; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqaty 1, 327; 
Lammens x A/«c^«e p. 29911; id., Fitima a Its fiiles de Mabomet, p. Ibn HanhaJ, M*mad % 
iv, 352. 

AWvc, ch, 3, ni59. 

77 *Ainr b, Bahr al- Jahiz y Rasail % p. j%\ Tha'alibI, Ttnmdr % p. 11 1 
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markets in Syria certainly envisage chem as selling inanimate goods 
[hadaf, silo) rather than animals; and the only transaction in which 
we see a Byzantine merchant being paid in camels was conducted in 
Mecca rather than in Busra. 7 * A satirical poem does, however, taunt the 
Meccans with selling donkeys to the tribes of Daws and Murad.™ 

7. Miscellaneous Foodstuffs 

As has been seen, 'Uthman b. al-Huwayrith thought of sending clari- 
fied butter to the Byzantines, whereas 'Abd al-Rahman b. *Awf seems 
to have sold clarified butter and cottage cheese in Syria, 80 Yet the Syrian 
desert must have been better provided with such things than the barren 
env ironment of Mccea, and c Abdallah b. Jud'an is reputed once to have 
sent two thousand camels to Syria for clarified butter, honey, and wheat 
with which he fed the Meceans and kept up his renown for generosity,*' 
Once again we see the Meccans engaged in the peculiar activity of ex- 
porting coal to Newcastle while at the same time importing it from 
there. 'Uthman is also said to have dealt in foodstuffs of unspecified 
kinds; 82 and one version of the list of the professions of the ashrif has AbQ 
Sufyan deal in oil along with leather. But oil (zoyt) is presumahly a mis- 
take for raisins {zabib, as in the parallel version), and the oil would, at all 
events, bean import from Syria? 8 * whether 'Uthman imported or ex- 
ported his foodstuffs is not said, 

8. Raisins 

Lammens noted with surprise that the Meceans exported raisins from 
Ta*if to Babylonia and even Syria, a land of vineyards. 84 It would in- 
deed be surprising if they did, but the tradition docs not claim as much. 
It is true that the caravan which Muhammad's men intercepted at 
Nakhla was loaded with, among other things, raisins; 8 * but this caravan 
was on its way from Ta'ifto Mecca, not to Syria, Abu Sufyan traded in 

7S See the reference given above, n6* . 

Ibn Hisbam, Ijfon p 707. 

See the references given above, 111144, 4*- 
"'Ibn Kathir, Bitidya, 11. 218. 
81 Shaybaitf* Kssb, p 41- 

* Ibn Qutayba, Mtfarif, p, 25*; cf. Ibn Rusta, A 7*f, p. * 1 5, 

Lammens, Micqut p. id,, "Republitjue marcharitle." p, 46 (with reference to his 
Taifh, vd ^ T^f ) p 14$ (without references). The claim that raisins are often mentioned 
among the goods carried by Qurashi caravans is somewhat exaggerated. 

* s See the reference given ab#\ e, nso. 
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raisins, but we never sec him send tEiem any further afield than c UkS£«* 6 
Insofar as there was any exchange uf raisins between Syria and the I li- 
jaz, it was no doubt Syria that was the exporter/ 7 

p. Wine 

According to Waqidl, the caravan that was intercepted at Nakhla was 
loaded with not only leather and raisins, but also wine, clearly from 
Ta'if; and e Uqba h. Abi Mu'ayr is supposed to have been a wine 
dealer.* 8 Waqidi's wine is an accretion on a par with the gold that he 
adds to the silver at Qarada and the silver that he adds to the booty at 
Hunayn, presumably inspired by the fact that leather, raisins, and wine 
were the three most famous products of Tsi'if. 8 * That TYifi wine was 
drunk in Mecca is plausible enough, even if there was none in this cara- 
van, and 'Uqba may also have traded in wine, for all we know. Bur Ara- 
bia did not export wine, and the Meccans do not seem to have played 
much of a role in the distribution #f wine in the peninsula itself. Wine 
came primarily, though not exclusively, from Syria, as isclearfrom pre- 
Islamic poetry;* 3 Syria was a "land of wine" in Arab eyes.* 1 U was also 
from here that wine dealers tended to come, at least as far as northwest 
Arabia is concerned, many of them Jews, the rest presumably Chris- 
tians. 92 It is Syrians, both Arab and non-Arab, who are credited with 
the sale of wine in Medina before the prohibition of alcohol.** 

86 lbnRusta»>47tf? T p. 2 15; cf. Agbam, xiv, 21} , where the fact thathemarrieda daugh- 
ter of a Thar afiis explained with reference to his interest in raisins, Ibn Hisham, Lebcn* 
P 5* 

Dihya b. Khalifa, for example, presented the Prophet with raisins, dates, and figs 
from Syria (Ibn HabJb, Munammaq, p. 28). Rut elsewhere zdnb imptrted fr*m Syria isa 
mistake for zayt (cf . f or example Bukhara Recueil, u x 4 5 f 

* 8 GT above, n50. Jbn Rusta t /l f %, p ,2 15; Ibn Qutayba, Maorif, pp, 249 f. 

89 Cf. Ibn HabJb, Munammaq, p, 73, where Abraha is regaled with these three products 
4nhis arrival there, 

*• Cf, Jacob, Beduirtntleben , pp. 96 fr\; Fraenkel, Fmndworter, p. 1 57. 

01 IbnHisham, Leben y p. 136; Waqidi, Mogbazt, \u 716, Compare also the oracular ut- 
terance cited in /{gbanl xxu, 1 w\ A&raqi, Mokka % pp. 54 f. 

*' A Numerous atlestatitnsare given by Guldziher, u l;I«tefa t M p. 185 {ad u, 3); cf. also 
LyalK Mufaddaliyat, lv, ioand LyUYs note thereti (Jewish wine merchants from Golan). 
The wine merchants from Adhri'at and Wadi Jadar mentioned by Abu Dhu'ayb al-Hit- 
dhaJl were Christian Q. Hell, ed. and n\ t Neue Hudoiliten-Oti^ms^ v#I. 1 , ix, j 1) 

w Ibnal-Athlr, Usd, iv, 258; Ibn Hajar, Uaba^ 111, 67 f-> n#. 3,^7, s& Siraj aM amM; 
cf. also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 11, 132, u It. 
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i$, Slaws 

'Abdallah b. Jud'an is said to have been a slave trader; he kept slave 
girls whom he would prostitute and whose offspring he would sell.** 
Though practices of this kind are attested elsewhere in Arabia, the in- 
formation is of dubious value;?* and at all events, the slave girls in ques- 
tion should probably be envisaged as Ethiopians and other foreigners 
rather than as Arab girls, taking us back to a question that has already 
been discussed,?* But it is well known that the pre-Islamic Arabs were 
in the habit of enslaving each other in the course of intertribal raids and 
warfare, and one prisoner of war was sold by Hudhalls in Mecca.'* Even 
so, the possibility that the Meccans exported Arab slaves to Byzantium 
and elsewhere can be discounted. It is true that where tribesmen are in 
the habit of enslaving each other, slave traders are apt to arrive from out- 
side; and if the Greeks and the Persians had gone to Arabia for their 
slaves, Quraysh might well have made a fortune on this trade. But, in 
fact, the slave traders of the ancient world left Arabia alone. The desert 
was too inhospitable and its inhabitants too mobile for organized slave 
raids on the part of the outsiders, and the Arabs themselves would seem 
to have had to* strong a sense of ethnic unity to offer their captives for 
sale to outsiders after the fashion of Africans and Turks. There is con- 
siderable evidence in both the classical and the Islami c traditions for 
Greeks, Syrians, Persians, and others enslaved by the Arabs, 1 ' 8 but 
scarcely any for Arab slaves abroad, and none whatsoever for Quarashi 
exports of this commodity/'* In the absence of a foreign market, the 

™ lbn Qutay.>a, Maarif, p. 250; lbn Kusta* A'laq, p. 2 15; Mas'udT, MurHj, rv, 153 f, 
♦< Prostitution of slave girls was practised at Bumat a( Jandal (lbn Habib, Mubabbar, p 
264). It is alsoattestad for Adeudbnal Alujawir, Description 1, 7, according to whom it was 
the w#ir>en of Mecca who had practised the same in the past). The practise was unknown 
to 'Abdalla.h's biographer in the Aghdtn, vin, 327 ff , as vt-eR as to Ibn Hablh, Munamma^, 
pp. 171 ff., and lbn Kathir, Biddy a, n T 1 17 f. 
* Cf.above ? ch. J , no. 22. 

• ? J GX. Kosegartcti, ed. , Carmina Hudsailitarum, p. 116 Wlviu); cf. Agbdnl, iv, 226. 
Cf. Periplut, § 29 (if you shipwreck, they enslave you); J. B. Segal, "Arabs in Syriac 
Literature before the Rise of Islam," pp. 1*2 f. (Malka, a monk from Nisibis, enslav ed); 
li. I^ammens, L Arable wccidenrale ai:ani Phigin, p. 19 (Greek t Coptic, and other slaves of 
Byzantine origin); lbn I iisham, Uken, pp. i%f f.; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 111, &>; Baladhun, 
Ans&b, n, 47 (Persian slaves), 

*> An Arab slave was manuminedat Naupactosin the second century*. c. (R. Pareste, 



WHAT DID MECCANS EXPORT? 

trade in Arabslaves had no major centres. The ereationand distribution 
of such slaves took place all over the peninsula, and there is no evidence 
that Mecca played a greater role in this process than any other market . 300 

/ / . Other 

According t# the list of the professions of the asbrif^ Sa e d Abi Waqqas 
used to sharpen arrows. ,01 So he may hav e done, but it is arrows from 
Yathrib, not from Mecca, that are proverbial in poetry. >•* Another Mec- 
can is said to have manufactured and sold idols. Presumably he was not 
the only Meccan to have done so, given that every house in Mecca is sup- 
posed to have been equipped with one, and that even the bedouin would 
buy them. J# * But it is hard to imagine that the Meecans owed their 
wealth to the idol trade. There is not even any record of idols being sold 
to pilgrims. 

We may now summarize, The Mcccans exported one Yemeni com- 
modity, perfume, and several HJjazi ones: leather, clothing, possibly 
also camels and/or donkeys, and some clarified butter and cheese on oc- 
casion. None of the goods in question were rare in Syria, the Byzantine 
empire having a perfume industry, a textile industry, and a Syrian des- 
ert well provided with camels, sheep, and their various products; and 
the Mtccans are frequently described as having returned with products 
identical with or similar to the ones they had sold. With the exception of 
Yemeni perfume, the goods in question do not seem to have been of su- 
perior quality. Most of them were bulky. Almost all were cheap. It is 

B. Haussoullier, and X Reinach f Recueii das imcrtpti§ns juridiques greques n, 286). $uhayb 
al-Ruml, allegedly an Arab, was a slave in By^ntium on the eve of the rise of Islam (Ibn 
Sa'd T Ttbaqat, iu, 226). The nearest we get to Qurashi export is the Prophet's saleof Jew 
ish captives in Syria (below, ch. 7 115). 

Had the Hudhali prisoner of war not happened to have been captured near Mecca, 
he might have been soldat r Uka?.(cf\ below, ch. 7 f\^$). It was Kalhls who sold $uhayb 
al RumJ to a Aleccan, nnt the other way round (Ibn Sa'd, Toboqat, in, 126), Ir w as also 
Kalbls who sold Salmain al-FairisTto ajew fr»m Wadl'l Qura. who passed him or) t# ajew 
rrom Yathrib (If n Hisham, Ubtn y pp. 139 f.>. 

tgt Ibn Rustd, Alaq, p. 215; Ibn Qutay ha, Mdartf^ p. 24f. Other Qurashi ashrafused 
to be butchers, smiths, and so forth, we are told, and all the information is clearly worth- 
less, 

101 See for example Tirimmah, xrvrui, 32; JufayK [, $7; Amr b, Qaml'a, Poems, xui, 
27; A. A. Bevan, ed,, The Nakaidtf Janr and alFarazdak, cv, 57. 
'■J Waqidi, H, 8 7 • f . ; partly reproduced in Azraql, Makka y p. 78. 
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possible, indeed likely, that most of the information on which this con- 
clusion is based is fictitious; but silver, gold, and pepper notwithstand- 
ing, the tradition is surprisingly agreed on the kind of goods that the 
Meccans traded. Naturally, even this fundamental point could be 
wrong. If so, there is nothing to be said on the subject of Meccan trade, 
and in the last resort this may well turn out to be the only sensible con- 
clusion. But if the general picture drawn by the tradition is accepted, 
there is no doubt that the one to which we are accustomed should be 
drastically revised. In what follows I shall try to do precisely that. 
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WHERE WERE THE MECCANS ACTIVE? 



We may start by considering the evidence for where the Meccans oper- 
ated- The secondary literature generally inf orms u s that they operated 
in Syria, the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq, linking all f#ur regions in a sin- 
gle commercial network. This claim rests on Jbnal-Kalhi's f/Jf-tradition, 
which goes as follows. ' 

Mecean trade used to be purely local. Non-Arab traders would bring 
their goods t» Mecca, and the Meccans would buy them for resale partly 
among themselves and partly among their neighbours, 2 This was how 
things remained until Hashim, Muhammad's great-grandfather, went 
to Syria, where he attracted the attention of the Byzantine emperor by 
cooking tbart'd, a dish unknown to the non-Arabs. Having become 
friendly with the emperor, he persuaded the latter to grant Quraysh per- 
mission to sell HijazI leather and clothing in Syria on the ground that 
this would be cheaper for the Syrians. Next he returned tt Mecca, con- 
cluding agreements with the tribes on the way. These agreements were 
known as ildfs, and granted Quraysh safe passage through the territories 
of the tribes in question. In return, Quraysh undertook to act as com- 
mercial agents on behalf of these tribes, collecting their gotds on the 
way t# Syria and handing over what they had fetched on the way back. 1 
Hashim accompanied the first Meccan caravan to Syria, seeing to the 
fulfilment of the agreements and settling Quraysh in the towns and/or 

J For the m«st important versions, see above, ch. 4, n43; (Wquhfs version being more 
• f a Jo»se paraphrase than the •ther tw«). There is another reasonably faithful version in 
Sulayman fc, Salim at-Kala'i, Kitdb al-ikti]a\ pp. 207 ff\ (though it omits menttan mf the 
Meccan goods). The tradition is discussed by Hamidallah, "Rapports"; Simon, "Humset 
jlaf and Kister T ,A _Mecca and Tammfi.*' 

3 This point is also made in the paraphrase gi\cn l*y Th^alibi, Tbimar y p. 1 15, 
s Mali's version has tabnila itaybim imrtabmih tabitm. The tribesmen in question would 
receive both their rdsmal and their nbb, that is, what they had invested and what they 
had gained, the reward of Quraysh consisting exclusively in safe passage, it wauld seem. 
Versions such as Tha'ilibfs, however, make it clear that chey t«ok ihcir cut mf rhe rtbb, 
to« (Tbimar, p, 1 1 4), 
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villages {qur£) of Syria; it was on this journey that he died in Gaza. His 
three brothers concluded similar treaties with the rulers of Persia, the 
Yemen, and Ethiopia, enabling Quraysh to trade in safety, and similar 
agreements with the tribes on the way, enabling them to travel to the 
countries in question without fear. All died in places implicitly pre- 
sented as relevant to their trade. It was thanks to the activities of Hash im 
and his brothers that the Meccans got rich. 

This is an impressive account, and it is not surprising that modern 
scholars are inclined to accept it more or less at face v alue. But there is a 
snag. A number of traditionists, including Ihn al Kalbf s own father, of- 
fer an account to precisely the opposite effect. 

Meccan trade used to be international. The Meccans would go to 
Syria every summer and winter,* or to Syria in one season and to the 
Yemen in another* (There is no reference to Meccan trade in Ethiopia 
or Iraq in this version.) They had to do so because other traders did not 
come to them. 4 But the effort was too much for them," or it left them no 
time to pay attention to God.* So God told them to stay at home and 
worship Him, and they obeyed/' In order to make it possible for them 
to stay at home, God made Arabs from other parts of the peninsula 
bring foodstuffs to Meeca, 10 or alternatively it was Ethiopians whom He 

<■ Jalal a[-dui al-SuyQti, Kitab al-durr al manthur ftl tafstr bU rna tbttr, vi, 3^7, citing 
'Ikrima (Riim and Sham, presumably meaning Syria in various guises rather than Ana- 
tolia and Syria), 

5 Ibn Habib, Miwammaq, p. 262, citing Kalh7i Muijatili. Sulayman, Tafsir, j\1S Saray, 
Ahmet 10, 74/11, foL 253a (I am indented to Dr. U. Rubin for a copy of the relevant folio 
of the manuscript); Muhammad b JarTr al-Taban, d-bayan J7 tafiir al-quran, xxx, 
■9t , citing r [krima. The view that Quraysh traded in Syria in one season and the Yemen 
in another is not, of course, confined to these traditi ons. 

* Muqatil, Tajsir, foL 253a. 

' Kalbl in IhnHabfb, Mtmammaq^. 262 {isbtaddo r alaybim al-jabdk Mmjitil, Tafsir, fol, 
253a; cited in Fakhr aUlXm al-Razi, MafMb al-gb*yb y vjii, 5 12 fyboqqg 'alaybim al-ikbtUdf 
iabum wal i'ddafal-dbobab UaV-Yamon wai-Sbam). 

* This rather than the sheer physical inconvenience is the point stressed in TabarT, 
Jami\ xxx, i$8 f, 

9 Ibttt, citi ng I b n Abbas (their journeys left them no riba, soG#d prohibited them and 
told them to worship the lord of this house), 'Ikrima (God told them lo stay in Mecca), 
and Ibn c Abb5s a^ain (God told them to ding to the worship of Him as they clung to the 
winter and summer journeys; He told them to stay in Mecca and worship Him instead of 
journeying to Ta'if); similarly SuyQti, Burr, vi, 3^7 f,, citing 'Ikrima and Ibn 'Abbas. 

JU Kalbi in IWn Habib, Mun§mma^ y p. 2^2, where the provisions come fromTabala. Jur 
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made do this.' 1 Atallevents, theMeccans no longer left their sanctuary* 
or they only did so occasionally. i2 Meccan trade thus became purely 
local. 

According to one exegetc, it was on the rise of Islam that the interna- 
tional trade of the Meccans came to an end: when the Arabs began to 
cfmeon pilgrimage to Mecca, and in delegations to the Prophet in Me- 
dina, the Meccans no longer needed to go to Syria for their provisions, 
we are told. But the majority of exegetes implicitly describe this trade 
as having come to an end at some unidentified stage in the pre-Islamic 
past; and given that the sura in explanation of which we are told of this 
development is said to have been revealed in Mecca, this i s the view that 
one will have to accept if one adopts the traditional approach to the 
sources. It follows that when Muhammad began to receive revelations 
in Mecca, there no longer was such a thing as Mcccan trade in the sense 
usually understood. 

VVc thus have a situation analogous with that encountered in connec- 
tion with silver; silver was what the Meccans exported, or maybe it was 
one of the things they imported; Meccan trade became international 
some time before the rise of Islam, or maybe it was then that it became 
locaL The tradition asserts both A and not A, and it does so with such 
regularity that one could, were one so inclined, rewrite most of Mont- 
gomery Watt's biography of Muhammad in the reverse. 

How then do we resolve the problem at hand? Ultimately it is irre- 
soluble. The rival stories are both of exegetical origin, both being told in 
explanation of Sural Qurtysb, in which the enigmatic word ?/<?/occurs, J « 
The common theme is Mecca's food supplies, but the theme is devel- 
oped in diametrically opposed ways; Quraysh took over these supplies 
from others, or else they handed them over toothers. It must have been 
well known whether Quraysh traded outside Mecca on the eve of Islam 

ash, and coastal Yemen, being sent by sea to Jedda and by land to Muhassab (between 
Mecca and Mina, cf Yaqfir, Buldan, [v, 426, s.v.). None oJf'the traditions cited by Tabarl 
have de tails of this kind, 

11 MuqatiJ, Taftir, fol 253a, where the provisions likevvis e arrive at Jedda; RJzf, Maja 
tifc vm 1 51 2, One version of this tradition isalsodted by Hamidallah, "Rapports/* p. 302. 

'* According to Ibn 'Abbas in Taban,/«w", xxx, if 8, uJl, they would goon journeys 
or stay home a s they pleased . 

tJ 4ummi T Jufitr, 11, 444. 

14 Cf, below, ch, 9 . 
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or not; yet the exegetes were happy to assert both thatthey did and that 
they did not, As in the case of silver, the embellishments on the common 
theme would appear t« have been made without concern for what was 
actually remembered. 

Stories made up without concern for what was actually remembered 
cannot be used for a reconstruction of the past with which they purport 
to deal: those on the beginning and end of Meccan trade should both be 
rejected. Outright rejection of famous claims made in the Islamic tradi- 
tion is. however, regarded as unacceptably radical by most Islamieists. 
Let us assume then that there is some historical recollection behind these 
stones after all, or rather behind one of them: inasmuch as it cannot be 
the case that the Mcccans both did and did n#t trade outside Mecca on 
the eve of Islam, one of the two stories must be fundamentally wrong. 
Which one remembers right? 

It is a basic principle of historical research that early information 
should be preferred to later claims. Kalbi and Muqatil are both earlier 
than Ibn al-Kalbf, If Kalhi remembered Meccan trade to have come to 
an end before the rise of Islam and his son remembered the opposite, the 
recollection of the father must be preferred to that of the son. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that lbn al-Kalbl's account is wrong in 
several respects, Most obviously, it is too schematic; four brothers ini- 
tiate trading relations with four different regions, negotiating with four 
different rulers and making agreements with four different sets of tribes 
on the way. But it is also wrong in its assumption that the Byzantine em- 
peror resided in Syria. Moreover, ^uraysh are unlikely ev er to have ne- 
gotiated with emperors, as opposed to with Ghassanid and Lakhmid 
kings (who are T in fact, mentioned in some versions).' 5 Further, the 
agreements concluded between Quraysh and other tribes cannot have 
Ween known as tldfs. 14 And there cannot have been separate agreements 
with the tribes on the way t# Ethiopia, be they known as flaps or other- 
wise: either the Meceans went to Ethiopia via the Yemen, in which case 
agreements existed already, or else they sailed there directly, in which 
case there were no tribes on the way. Clearly, Ibn al-Kalbl's story is not 

A * Thus Bala dhuri, Aj?i ab y t, 59 {muluk at Sbam> muluk at *lroq)\ TabarL Tdnkh, <;cr, 1 , 
p. j ,0^9 {muluk at Sham d-Rum [skJ vui-Glxissav, fcut Akasira on the Iraqi side); Nibiytit at- 
irabc\\cd hv Kister, "Some Reports/ 1 pp. 61 f\ (Jabala b. Ayfcam in Syria, but the Persian 
emperor in Ira^} 

f6 Cf. below, ch. 9, 
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a factual account. It might be argued that at least it is more plausible 
than that supplied by his father: if the iMeccans stopped trading in pre- 
Islamic times, how did they make a living? They must have found it 
hard to pay their bills by assiduous worship alone. But plausibility is no 
guarantee of truth, and Kalbf s story is, at any rate, quite plausible too: 
if the Meccans were guardians of a pre Islamic temple, they could well 
have made a living by assiduous dispensation of religious services alone; 
how many other pre-Islamic guardians had to supplement their income 
by engaging in trade? 

More seriously, the story offered fey Kalbi and Muqatil is at odds with 
the tradition at large, and indeed with information elsewhere offered by 
Kalbi and Muqatil themselves. 17 But on the one hand, the idea that ^ur- 
aysh were passive recipients of goods brought by others is quite com- 
mon in the exegetical tradition. It is attested in both of the rival stories 
on Meccan trade: non-Arab traders used to bring goods to Mecca, as Ibn 
al-Kalhi says; non Arab traders, or other Arabs, took over the task of 
provisioning Mecca, as Kalbi and Muqatil say. And it recurs in the com- 
ments on Sural al-tawba: unbelievers used to bring goods to Mecca; 
when God prohibited unbelievers from approaching the Holy Mosque, 
the task of provisioning Mecca was takenover by helieving Arabs, or by 
unbelievers in the form of jizya.** The commentators here take it for 
granted that Mecca had always been provisioned by outsiders, contin- 
uing to be thus prov isioned on the rise of Islam. On the other band, the 
tradition at large could well he wrong. If eminent early authorities such 
as Kalbi, Muqatil, and indeed Ibn * Abbas hold that the Meccans 
stopped trading outside *\4ecea some time before the rise of Islam, 
should we not take it that their claim preserves a genuine recollection 
swamped by later accretions? The Qurashi trading caravans with which 
the tradition at large is so f amiliar c#uld be dismissed a s mere embellish- 
ment on an idea which, once it had entered the tradition, was b«und to 

1 Thus Kalbi and Muqatil both know «f a mawti of Quraysh who traded iti Syria or 
Ethiopia on the eve of Islam (cf, the references giveti below, n$8), and of a %irasrri who 
traded in Persia a< the same time (below, n ui). 

'* By believers: Muqatil in Kister, "Some Reports, "p. 79; c Abdal lah b f Umar al-Bay- 
dawi T Ann <ar ai^anzll wa-tsrar aUtttwil, I n4(ad<):2&). By unbelievers: T*bafijami\ x, 
46 f Suyiitl, Dorr, ill, 227; Ibn Kathi r, Tapir* 11, 346 f. (^9:28)- Baytjawi had this solu 
tion, i#o: first God let the people of Tabula and J urash convert and bring provisions (cf. 
above, nio), and nexr He brought about the conquests. 
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generate elaborate stories: that such stories were made up is precisely 
what Jbn al-Kalbi's f£r/-tradition demonstrates. Jbn al-Kalbf s //^tradi- 
tion is late and wrong, and this is the erueial point: if we insist that there 
is historical recollection behind the stories on the beginning and end of 
Meccan trade t it is Kalbf s and Muqatil's account that we must accept. 
Jn short, a source-critical approach of the conventional kind leads us to 
the conclusion that the Meccans did not trade outside Mecca on the eve 
of Islam. 

But this is ohviously a source-critical charade. The stories on the be- 
ginning and end of Meccan trade are legends told in explanation of the 
Qur'an, not of the past. The fact that Kalbi offered one st#ry and his 
son another to the opposite effect does not mean that KalbT offered rec- 
ollection and his son invention, but on the contrarv that neither was con- 
cerned with recollection at all. what they offered were simply stories 
that happened to be mirror-images of the same legendary theme. 
Whether the Meccans traded outside Mecca on the eve of Jsiam or not is 
a question that eann#t be answered mn the basis of these stories. Indeed, 
the very theme of trade could he legendary. This is the situation in 
which one turns to the early non-Muslim sources for help, but on this 
particular question they offer none: Pseudo-Sebeos and Jacob of Edessa 
do indeed tell us that Muhammad was a trader, but not that Quraysh 
were traders too, or even that Muhammad was one of them. 1 ' I f one ac- 
cepts that the Meccans traded outside Mecca on the eve of Jslam, one 
does it on the basis of the Islamic tradition at large, and this is what 1 
shall do, one of my eoncerns in this book being the extent to which the 
standard account of Meccan trade is defensible in terms of any evidence 
in this tradition. But in source-critical terms this is not a strong position, 
and the reader should take note of the methodological arbitrariness in- 
volved in this, as in any other, attempt to reconstruct the rise of Islam 
on the basis of thelslamie tradition: the very existence of the phenome- 
non to which this book is devoted could be questioned with reference to 
impeccable Muslim authorities. 

Proceeding now on the assumption that the tradition at large is right, 
where do we find Quraysh in action? Since our present concern is the 

,y Sebc»s, Misfire, p, 95; 1, Guidiand others, eds and trs * Chronica Minwra, p, 326 = 
2 so. 
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QurashT export trade, I shall only deal with their presence in foreign 
countries (including the Yemen) in this chapter, reserving the question 
of where they traded in Arabia itself for Chapter 7, 

Syria 

There is complete agreement in the tradition that the Meceans traded (or 
used to trade) in Syria. This is, in fact, the only point on which agree- 
ment is total* and the commercial activities of Quraysh in Syria arc far 
better attested than those elsewhere: it is typical that Ibn al-Kalbfs ildf- 
tradition has concrete details only in connection with Syria, the parallel 
arrangements in the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq being disposed #fby du- 
plication. All the exegetes who understand the two journeys mentioned 
in Surat furaysb as trading journeys specify Syria as one of the destina- 
tions, and Syria is sometimes presented as the only land with which 
Quraysh had commercial relations. *° Numerous individual Qurashls are 
presented as having traded there. The list includes Umayyads such as 
Aku Sufyan,* 1 Safwan b. Umayya, 31 'Uthman,** Sa'Td b. al-'As, 2 -* and 

30 Thus, as mentioned already, SuyutI cites Tkrima for the view that Quraysh used to 
g# to Rum and Sham in winter and summer (Murr, vt, 397); and f Jkrima is aJs* invoked 
there f or the view that they used to go to Syria in both winter and summer, travelling by 
different routes r according to the season {ibid^ p. 3^8). Ibn Hisham takes it for granted that 
the rw« Qur*anic journeys went to Syria, not Syria and somewkere else (Leben, p. 37) 
And Qummi, who identifies the hvo journeys asgting to Syriaatidthe Yemen, forgets the 
Yemen in his statement that Quraysh "n% Unger needed to travel to Syria T> (7tf£/r t Uf 444). 

il See for example Ibn Hisham, Leber), p. 427^ Waqidi, Magbazi, 1, p, 28, where he is a 
member #f the caravan that triggered the hattleof Badr on its return from Syria; above, 
ch, 4, no. 1 , where he tries to lead a caravan to Syria via Qarada; below, nj2, where he 
visits Syria together with Umayya b. Abil-Salt. and Tahari, Tankb. ser 1, p. i f f6i; 
Agbatti, vi, 345 {both citing Ibn Ishaq), where he g»es to Gaza during the armistice be- 
tween Mecca and Medina 

** Forhis participation in the caravans raided at Qaradaand 'Is, see above, ch. 4, no, 1, 
According to WaiqidI, Magbma, ], 197, Safwain was of the view that Quraysh had only set 
tied h Mecca h order todo trade with Syria and Ethiopia, But according 10 Fakihf, cited 
by Kister, "Some Reports/' p. 77, Safwan traded exclusively with Egypt. 

JJ Thus AbuNxTaym Ahmad b. 'Abdallah al-Isbahani,^/^!/ ai -nubuwv. -a y p, 70, cit- 
ing Waqidi, where he Joins a caravan ( c tr, misprinted isgbayr) to Syria and hears predic- 
tions of the Prophet 

J « He was one of the Qurashi traders rounded up by 'Uthinan b. al-Huwayrith in Syria 
(Ibn Habib, Mmuimmaq, p. 180; Abu'I Baqi', Munaqib, fol j ia; Abu Dhi> Hisham b 
Shu'ba f Rabf a in Ibn Habib] a[ 'Ami 'n is also said to have been taken), 
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the larter's sons, AbarV* Khalid, and 'Amr;' 6 Elashimites such as *Abd 
al-Muttalib, 1 Harith b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, 1 * Abu Talib'* and the 
Prophet himself,*'* though Hashimlites other than the Prophet himself 
are more commonly associated with the Yemen;*' famous members of 
other clans such as 'Abdallah b, Jud^an,? 1 AbuU'As h. al-RablV? 
Talha,** Abu Bakr and his s#n,** e Amr b, al-'As,** as well as the sons 
of Ahu Zam'a and Abu Jahl (and/or Abu Lahab).*? We also hear of non 

lbn Hajar, lsaba i [ T 10, no. 2, j.-i?.;cf. ibid., p, 181, no. 77$, f,v, Bakka*. This is yet 
another story of a trader hearing predictions of the Prophet in Syria. 

' 6 They were partners and would take turns going to Syria (lbn Habib, Munammaq^ 
P 359>- 

9 " Cf, lbn Sa'd T Tabaqat, 1, 120, where it is he or Abu Talib who takes Muhammad to 
Syria asa child. 

iS lbn Habib, Munammaq i p -441. 

"> Usually it is he who is said to have laken Muhammad to Syria, cf. for example lbn 
Sa r d, Tabaqai* \ 153 ff. F»r further references, see below, eh, 9* 

J,J Thus for example lbn Sa'd, fabajdt, 1, 1 39 f, , 156, For a survey of the traditions on 
Mu].uim»ad's visits to Syria. s«? below, ch, y, 

33 Cf. bel+w, If we discount the \isits made by Hashimites as guardians of Aluhammad, 
their association with Syria practically disappears. 

lbn Habib, Munammaq, p. 171; cf. lbn Kathir, Bitldya, 11, 2 17 f. 

« He went to Syria carrying money partly owned hy him and partly entrusted to him t 
being intercepted by the Muslims 00 the way buck (cf ab^ve, ch. 4 ni3>. He returned 
from Syria with a caravan carrying silver, being intercepted by the Muslims on the way at 
c Is in year 4 (above, ch. 4, n j 3), He went t« Syria with unspecified goods and was inter 
cepted 00 his way back by Muslims operating 011 the coast during the armistice between 
Mecca and Medina, that is between years6 and 8 (Musi b. 'Uqba in lbn Hajar, haba> vtii, 
pp. 118 f., no. 684, s.v. AhxfWAs b. al-Rabf). According t« Waoidi, this episode was 
another battle at r ls that had nothing to do with Ab\Yl- c As (above, ch. 4 v\i^). Wherever 
or whenever it happened, he was granted by Zaynab, his wife (and daughtcrof the 
Prophet), in illustration #f the clause in the Constitution of iMedina that al mtiminun yad 
*ala mansixvdbum , yujtru 'alaybim adnahum. 

** Talha was in Syria at the time •( the bijra(\bn Hisharn, Leben^ p. 489; Baladhurl, An 
sah, 1, 270), or he returned from there with a caravan at the time of the bijra of the Prophet 
(lbn Sa'd, Tabafdt, 111, -z 15). A m«nk he met at Busra knew thata prophet had appeared 
in Arabia (ibid,, lbn Hajar, I Saba am, 2 9» t no, 4,259, s.v. Talha b. 'Ubaydallah). 

*' Abu Bakr was w ell know in Yathrib because he used to pass through it on his way to 
Syria (lbn Sa'd T VabaqdU I, 233; cf. also Wahid!, Asbab, p. 284). 'Abd aURahman b, Abl 
Bakr also went to Syria ft I tijara (* j \gbam, xvn, 359; lbn Hajar, Isaba, iv, 168, no, 5, 143, 
j.iO. 

J«He was a member of the caravan that triggered the baule of Badr on its return fr«m 
Syria (lbn Hisham* Leben, p 427; VVaqidT, SUgbdzl^ t, 28, tfoth mention Makhrama 
Nawf al as anther participant), 

> 7 ZamVs mat jar was Syria (lbn Habih, Mimammaq y \> . 485), Abujahl's son was killed 
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Qurashis going to Syria with iMeccan caravans,** The Muhajirun knew 
the way to Yathrib because their caravans used to pass it on their way to 
Syria,** The Prophet saw iMeccan caravans between Mecca and Syria on 
his night journey to Jerusalem, and he himself continued to send mer- 
chandise there after the bijra* Qurashi caravans going t# and from 
Syria are well known from his attempts to intercept them. One such 
triggered the battle of Badr, and oirhers were captured at Qarada and 
Is.* 5 According to Wa^idT and the sources dependent on him, numer- 
ous other campaigns of the Prophet were also aimed at Qurashi caravans 
travelling between Mecca and Syria, with increasing success. « 2 There 
was a Qurashi diaspora in Syria, Thus Ilashim is said to have settled 
Qurashis in the qura of Syrian * One Qurashi spent a whole year in 
Syria> * while another spent tcn.*> Yet another is said by way of insult 

by a lion in the Hawran, where he had gone f«r irade(Baladhun T Ansab % i, 131). Elsewhere 
if isasonof Abu Lahab (with or without Abu L&hab himselQwh* encounters a lion on a 
trading journey in Syria, though not always in the Haw-ran (Abu Nu'aym, Dal&iL pp, 
389 ff.; Mawardit A' lam, p. 107; Hassan b. Thabit, Biwan, 1, 249 f:, n, 3 10, ad no. 249:1); 
but there were als# some who made him trante at Hubasha to the south *»{ .Mecca rather 
than in the Hawran (ibid. f u, 3 10). 

1* Cf. lbn ljablb, Munammn^ pp. 173, 44-1, wherea Tamfmi goes to Syria withQur- 
ashls, and Qurashis who have gone to Syria with hatifi become embroiled with Tamimis 
m\ the way, 

* Baladhurl, Ansab, 1, 257. 

4° lbn Hisham, Leben, pp. 267 and 9 75 f., where the merchandise is sent with Dihya b. 
Khalifa, who is plundered by judham, triggering Zayd b. Haritha'sexpeditiun against the 
latter; cf . Waqidi* Magbdzi, u, 564, where merchandise belonging to the Companions is 
sent with Zayd b. tlaritha* who is plundered hy Fazara, triggering the campaign against 
Unim Qirfa. 

41 lbn Hisham, Lebtn, pp, 427 ff.; Wa^idJ, Magbazi, j, 19 ff. If we g#by Waqidr's ac- 
count, there was not a single Meccan who did not have a trading interest in Syria, every 
Qurashi, indeed every Qurashi woman who owned any thing at all, having contributed to 
this caravan (/fo*, , p. 27). F»r Qarada and r Is, see above, ch. 4, no, 1 , 

41 Thus Hamza's expedition to the coast and the raids of Kharrar, Abwa a , Buwat, and 
r Ushayra were all triggered by Qurashi caravans, according to Waqidf. who here as so 
often knows more than lbn tehaq (Waqidi, Aiagbdzi, 1 , 9 1 1 f .; cf. lbn Hisham, Ukn s pp. 
419, 42 1 f«). No fighting t»ok place and no caravans were captured in any of these raids, 
but later the Muslims captured practically every Qurashi caravan, as we are told in con 
nection with another episode unknown to lbn Ishaq, the second raid at r ls(\Vaqidl, Magb- 
azi, 11, 427), One such caravan coming from Syria was imcrceptcd by nine recent 'AbsT 
concerts (lbn Sa c d , Tabaqdt* 1, 296, citing Wir|idl)< 
See above, pp. 1*9 f. 

44 That is t Aban h. Sa'id (lbn Majar, I$$ba* U 1 ^ 1 < no. 779, s,v. Bakka'). 

■tf That is Umayya, who is said to have left Mecca after losinga munafara with Hashim, 
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to have worked as a caravaneer in the Balqa'.^ And there was no lack of 
Qurashisfor'Uthman b. al Huwayrith to round up in Syria at the time 
of his unsuccessful political ambitions.** 

We are also given some information of how they went there** 8 and 
where they went. One terminus was Ga7.a 7 visited by Hashim and later 
by Abu Sufyan and other members of e Ahd Manaf.'* Another was 
Busra (Bostra), the site of a famous fair at which Muhammad himself is 
said to have traded once as Khadi ja's agent. *♦ The Meccans are also de- 
scribed as having visit#d Ayla and Adhrfat.* 5 They do not seem to have 
frequented Jerusalem,*' and the evidence for their presence in Damas- 
cus is somewhat feeble;^ but they are sometimes said to have gone as far 

thus starting the enmity between Umayyads and Hashimites (Tbn Sa'd, Tabaqat y i t 76; 
Ibn Habib, Munammaq, p. 106; Ibn Qutayba, Maori f^p. 13$ ; Abu'l-Baqa 3 , Mandqib, fol 
12a; cf. above, ch. 4, 074). 

** I:las«anb. Thabit, Ditrtto, n*. 106.2 (cd, Hirschfeld ocix, 2). 

IbnHahib, Munamntaq, p. i8»; Abu'l Baqa.*, Aianatfby fol ua. Thest«ry \nAgbani, 
u, 243 T would also testify t* a %irashi diaspora in Syria if"Sharat" were n«ta mistake for 
"Sarat" (cf helow, 1192), 

*■ T^ctails about the routes followed are proffered by Wacjidl, Magbazi, i, 28; il, $27; 
Baktx Ma jam, pp, 416, 55a, s.w. Radwa, al-MaVaqa; SuyQti> citi ng Ikrima \ia ibn Abi 
Hltim (cf. above, n»); cf, also l^ammens, Mecque, pp, 142 ff, 

■w Waqidi> MagbuzL 1, 28, 200; cf, above, mi, f»r Abu Sufyan; above, p. 1 1», for 
[ lashim. 

On the fair, see Marzdql, Anmna, H, iff f; on Muhammad's v isits, both as a child 
and as an agent •fKhadija T sec the references given below, ch. 9. Talha also visited Busra, 
a traditional site for Mail al-nubuwiva stories (cf. ah^ve, 1134). U n the t#wn itself, see tl\ 
s.v. Bosra. 

>■ They went by the coastal r#ute via Ayla to Palestine in the winter and * ia Busra; and 
Adhrii r at in the summer, according to 'Ikrinia cit*d by Suyut? (above, nzo); cf. also Wa 
qidi, Magbazi, l 28. 

ia A late daiu\i story has it that Umayya b. Abil Salt aWThaqafr went t« "Gaza #r Je- 
rusalem," apparently accompaniad by Abu Sufyan (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, u, 2^4). ButVVa- 
qidi would only admit Gaza (cf. below, n>4), and the absence of Jerusalem from the tra- 
ditions on Meccan trade is striking. 

« In a variant version of the stoiy referred t# in the preceding n*te, Abu Sufyan and 
Umayya b, Abi'l Salt go *n a trading journey t» Syria, which takes them all the way to 
the Ghawta of Damascus, where they stay for tw« months (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya % 11, 220 ff ^ 
citing Ibn r Asakj'r; Ibn Wsakir, Tabdbih % m, 1 15 ff.). It was in the Han-ran that a Qurashi 
trader encountered a li«n according to Some (arx^ve, 037), and it is implied that Abd al 
Rahman h. Abi Bakr T s trade took btm t« Damascus (/SgbattJ, xvu, 359 f.). Walid b, al 
Mughira is said to have owed money to 3 bishop of Damascus by the name of Muqawqis 
(f*c), hut elsewhere he awes it tathc bishop of Najtan (Ibn Habib, Mttnammaq, p, 226; Kis~ 
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north as Jordan,** and Jacob of Edessa has Mubammad trade in not only 
(Prov T ineia) Arabia, Palestine, and Phoenicia, but also Tyre, a city that 
is not mentioned in Muslim accounts of Meccan trade at alb* #n the 
whole, it is the desert towns and districts in the triangle form#d by 
Gaza, Ayla, and Busra that get the attention in the Islamic tradition, not 
the Hellenized cities of the coast and their hinterland. 

Egvpt 

From Syria, Haskim is supp#s#d to have gone to Ankara on occasion; 56 
but whatever lies behind this claim, it is not repeated in connection with 
the later xMeccans. 57 There is, however, a fair amount of evidence link- 
ing them with Egypt. Thus 'Amr b. al- e As is said tohave sold perfume 
and leather there, as mentioned already. 58 Safwan b. Urnayya is sup- 
posed to have devoted himself exclusively to trade with this country. 59 
MughJra b, Shu'ba once went to Egypt for trade together with other 
Thaqaffs and Qurashis.* 0 #ne version of the Hudaybiyya treaty envis- 
ages the Mcccans as passing through xMedina on their way to Syria and 

ter t "Some Reports, " p. 73, citing Zubayr b. Bakkar); and elsewhere still ii is a ThaqafT 
whoowes money to him (Ibn Hisham T Lcbni, p, 273), A governorof Damascus is said once 
to have acred as judge in a dispute between two Arabs, but neither was a Qurash) (Bala- 
dhuri, Amab % 1, 282). Watt's claim that the Meccans traded with Damascus and Gaza in 
the summer and the Yemen in the winter would seem to rest on his own exegesis of Stir at 
§uraysb(cf. £I' 9 s.v. Kuraysh; compare also Watt, Muhammad, P rtpbet a txf Statesman, p. 1), 

™ They traded in Palestine and Jordan, according to >tuqatil t Trfsir, fol. 253a; and it 
was also in jurdan that Urnayya spent his exile, according to Ahu'l-Baqa 3 (above, ch. 4 
n7o), WaqidT, on the other hand, is explicit that they, #r at least the members #f 'Abd 
Manaf, did n#tgo beyond Gaza (Maghdz$ 7 1, 20*), 

s * Guidi, Chronica Minora, p. 326 = 250. 

* Ibn Sa e d, Tabaqat, 1,75. 

> : They are sometimes said to have traded i n Rum (cf . the references given ab+ve, ch, 1 
mo; ahove, mo; below, n72>, and Lammens takes Rum to mean Anatolia ('^Republique 
marchande," p, 26, on the basisofthc reference cited below, 072). But presiimahly it sim- 
ply means the Byzantine empire in general. Conceivably, Hashim's connections u 'ith An- 
kara arise from the fact that members of the Arab tribe of lyad were helieved to have set 
tied there {AgbfaJ, xxn T 358). 

J * Kind!, G(n.^mQn % pp. 6f . 

*♦ Cf, above, iux. 

*• Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhuri, Ansib *i>4fbraf, f#l 1 , 2 1 j J, 31(1 owe this reference to 
Dr.G.M Hinds), 
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Egypt. 6 ' And Egypt replaces the Yemen in one version of the fi?/ 1 tradi- 
tion on I lashim and his brothers, 61 Given that 'Arnr's visit to Alexan- 
dria is apocryphal, we have no information on where they went. One 
would expect them to have visited Sinai, a curiously familiar place in the 
Qur'an/3 as well as the eastern desert; but how much further they went 
is an open question. 

The Yemen 

The Yemen is generally described as the secondmost important matjar, 
place of trade, of the McLeans. Thus the two journeys mentioned in 
Sural Quraysh are commonly identified as journeys to Syria and the 
Yemen,* 4 though the Yemen is sometimes omitted in f a vour of two jour- 
neys to Syria or one to Kgypt or t# Ethiopia. 6 * Individual Qurashls men- 
tioned as having trading relations with the Yemen include Hashirnkes 
such as ? Abd al-Aluttalib (whose journeys are not f however, explicitly 
identified as trading journeys)/ 6 'Abbas b. Wkd al-Muttalib 4 ? and Ibn 
'Abbas,* 8 but above all Makhzumls: Abu Rabf a b. al Mughlra,^ Walld 

*• Takzri Jdmt, xxvi, 55(^48:15) 

61 Suhayll, Rw&d* U 48 (where the countries involved are Syria, Persia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia); similarly Jahiz in Kister, tl A1ecca and TaminV' p, 137 (Byzantium, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia). 

6 s Cf. 23:20; • 5:2 {the rest of the attestations refer to the Sinai of Moses). 

6 * Cf. Muqatil, Tafsir, fol. 253a; Tabarl,7*tf»\ xxx, 1*9; Qumml, T*f$tr, 11, p. 444; Ibn 
llabik, Munammaq^ p. 26 1, citing Kalbi; 'Abdullah b. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, Va^V.mmb- 
kilal ^uran, p. 3 \<)\ and numerous others. 

6s Cf, arx>ve, n2o. For Egypt replacing the Yemen, see above, n*2. For identification of 
the two riblas ae journeys to Syria and Ethiopia, see Ya'qubl, Tartkb, 1, 280; r Abd al 
Hamid b. Akll-Husayn Ibn Akll-HadTd, Short nabj al-balagba % in, 457, citing Zubayr 
Bakkar; above, ni2 (where Saf\va.n f s view is«f exegetical origin). 

Cf . IbnHablb, .Munarnrnaf, pp. 1 2 3 t 264 f ,, 538 f .; Azraql, Makka, p Agbam, xvi, 
75; lhn Qutayfca, Aiadrif\p 241, where he goes [• the Yemen and stays wit ha king who 
tells him aboitr hair dye. or with stmc azim who predicts the Prophet, or goes to con- 
grarulate Sayfb, Dhi Ya/anon thecxpulsionofthc Ethiopians, receiving more predictions 
of the Prophet That some of ihese journeys were envisaged as trading journeys is implied 
»y Ibn Kathir, Biddya, 11, 251; A»u Nti'ay m, Daiail, p. 8* , where he goes to the Yemen 
ft riblat al-sbita y this time to get predictions and advice from a rabbi. 

He w«uld 10 the Yemen for the purchase of perfume (Tabari, Tarikb, ser. 1 , p. 
1,162), A lengthy daia'xl al-mdwvr&a st#ry has him go t» the Yemen together with A»u 
Sufyan {Agbam ', vi, 34*), 

68 Agbam', vr, 34*. 

*» Azraqi, Makka^ p, §75. 
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b. al-MughIra, 7 ° Fakih b. al Mughira,~ J Flisham b. al-Mughira and his 
sons,? 2 as well as 'Abdallah b. Abi'I-Rabra?* and f Umara b. al-Walld.'* 
MakhzGmfs are also associated with the Yemen, as well as Ethiopia, in 
other wavs. 75 Dtlail al-nubwww* stories in which Abu Suf van visits the 
Yemen can presumably be rejected, 76 but other Qurashis are occasion- 
ally seen on trading journeys in the Yemen, to«.?? Explicit mention of 
caravans travelling between Mecca and the Yemen for purposes of trade 
is nonetheless rare.? 8 

There is also little explicit information on where the traders went. Jbn 

' n He was one of the ^urashi traders who returned i n a caravan from the Yemen (thus 
Ibn l.labib, Munamtnoq, p. i63)or from Ethiopia via the Ycmen(thus ibid., p 246; I lassan 
tk Thabit, Bi^an, p. 265); and the bishop of Najtan is saic to have ovml him money 
(above, 053). 

'>* lie, to*, wa s a member of the caraxan that returned from either the Yemen or Ethio- 
pia (Ibn HabJb, Munammoq, pp. 163, 246 f ) 

7J Hisham b, al-Mughira met his wife, Asma' bint Mukharriba, while staying at 
Najran, presumably as a trader (13aladhuri, Ansab, t, 209; cf. Kister, "Some Reports," p, 
44, where he appears among M«*ccan trac ers in San'a'). Trading with al Rum wal ubbusb 
is attested for his two sons in poetry (Gokfciher, "Hutej' a, 11 p, 520, xxx, 6 f.; thesehohast 
adds Persia, though not the Yemen). 

" He traded with the Yemen and sent perfume to his mother, Asma' Vint Mukharrioa 
(who had married Ahu ftahfa on the end of the marriage mentioned in the preceding 
note); she would sell it in \5edina. He also had a large numkr of Ethiopian staves { \gbarn, 
1, 64 f.X 

He is said to have gone 10 either Syria or the Yemen with 'Ulnar as his hireling (Itm 
Hablb, SAunammaq^ p. 147); but he is more strongly associated with Ethiopia. 

75 Huhayra b Ahf Wahbflcd to Najran after theconquest, presumably oecause he had 
connections there (Raladhurl, Ansab, t*, 362; n, 4 j; Waqidi, Mogbozi, u, 847). Ikrima b, 
Abi jahl also fled to the Yemen, according to some, with the intention of crossing from 
there to Ethiopia (below, mof). *Umara b. al-Walid traded in Ethiopia (below, no6), and 
there w as a dor al 'uluj at which Ethiopians were to be found in the MakhzQnu quarter in 
Mecca (below, ni04)- The Makhzumls who are said to have returned from the Yemen in 
one versi on are said to have returned from Ethiopia in the other (above, nn;o T); and 
though one Makhzumi is associated with the Yemen, it is Ethiopian trade that is attested 
for his sons (above, 072). In a nuncommerciaJ vein, MakhiQmis and others are said to have 
gone 10 the Yemen and to have run out of water in what appears to be a variant on the 
theme of the digging ofthe well (Agbdnf, xv, jy; cf. below, ch. 9, p. 223). 

?« Cf. above, 067; cf. theeven moreelaborate story in Ion 'Asakin Vahdhib, ill, u8 f.; 
Ibn Kathir, BidayaiYi, 223, 224, where he alternates between Syriaand the Yemen 
Cf. IbnHabib, Munatxmaq,f\>, 140, j63* *4*- 

78 Apart from the caravan returning from either the Yemen or Ethiopia and those in 
which Abu Sufyan are supposed 10 have gone* i have not come across any (cf abux e, 
rni67, 70 f. , 76), 
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al-Kalbfs */<z/-tradition merely has Muttalib (who does in the Yemen 
what Hashim does in Syria) die on his way to the Yemen in the nonde- 
script place of Radman™ and contrary to what one might expect, they 
are nor attested at Aden, the major Yemeni emporium and the ultimate 
source of Yemeni perfume at the time.* 0 San c a' is usually mentioned in 
political rather than commercial contexts.*' A man from San'a 1 is on 
record as having owed money to r Abd al-Muttalib, and one version of 
the story of the desecration of Abrahams church places Qurashi mer- 
chants in this city," 2 But one of the rival versions places the events in 
Najran, H > and here we are on firmer ground. Thus it was in NajrSn that 
Hisharn b. al-Mughira settled, and t# Najran that Ilubayra h, Abi 
Wahb fled after the conquest of xMecca, just as it was to the bishop of 
Najran that Walld h, al-Mughlraowed money* according to some. 84 All 
three men were Makhziimls. 'Abd al-Muttalib is supposed to haveheen 
a friend of the bishop of Najran,"* and he also had a Jewish protege 4 [jir) 
from Najran who used to trade in the markets ofTihama."* It is Najran 

Cf. Bakri, Mvjam, pp. 405, $95, f,w. Radman T Gha^a; Yaqut T Buldan, n, 772 f,, 
s.w. Ruda\ Radman;iv,p, 933, s, v. Walan. 
*• Cf. above, ch. 4, no. ) . 

*' It is identified as the capital of Abraha and other Abyssinian rulers of the Yemen (lbn 
Hisham, Ubetu jpp- 36, 43); and it was here, m#re precisely to Qasr Ghumdan, chat Qu- 
raysh (led by 'AbdaUMuttalib) and others went to congratulate Sayf h. fchlYazanon the 
expulsion of the Abyssi roans (lbn MabTb, Munammaq, pp. 53S ff - y /\g66rtl, xvn T 31 1 ff ; 
Azra^i, Makka, pp. 98 ff.; Abu Nu'ayrn, Cktlait, pp, 5* ff.). But there is no account of 
Meccans visiting its fair, for all that it was «ne of some impnrtance; cotton, saffron, dye 
stuffs, cloth, and iron were exchanged there, according to Marzucji {/\zmina, 11, 164), 
cloaks, beads, and skins according to %lqashaudl {Subh y \ y 411), and Tawhidi {Imia, 
p, 85). 

82 Kister 1 l "Some Reports/ 1 p. 75, and p. 64, citing Nihdyat at -irah Alternatively, it was 
a group of Kinanls \vh« desecrated Abrahams church here (lbn Habib, Munammaq, p. *8)> 
the Kinanls in question being intercalates enraged by Abraha's proposed diversion of the 
pilgrimage (Abu Nu'aym, Balail, pp. 107 f., citing lbn lshaq and others, lbn Hisham, 
Leben, pp. 2f ff .). 

"J Kister, "Some Reports," p. 6H; Abu Nu'aym, Balail, p. 101. This story in its turn 
sounds likea variant of the one in which Ethiopians are robbed in Mecca (below, ch, i, p. 
J 43; and note that though the looting takes place in -Najran. the victim (Abraha's grand 
son, who had been on pilgrimage to Mecca in apparent ignorance of Abraha's proposed 
div ersion of the pilgrimage) complains of what has happened to him in Meca 

8 * Above, nn70, 72, 75. 

H * Kala'i, lktifa\ p. 241 (vet another data iJ story). 

86 lbn Habib, Munammaq^ p, 94- similarly Baladhurl, Ansab, t, lz f., but without inert- 
tion %i the Najran! origins *f the Jew. 
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that is mentioned in the tne passage suggestive of where the xMeceans 
•btained their Yemeni perfume, and they e#uld eertainly have bought 
their Yemeni cUthing there, t#o.* 8 It was to the tribe of Murad in the 
Najran area that they were reputed to have stld donkeys,** They were 
also reputed to have s*ld them t# Daws #f the Sarat, and it seems to have 
been from iaws and other tribes #f the Sarat that they tbtainid their 
Ethiopian slaves.? 0 Abu Sufyan had an important Azdi ally (balif) from 
the Sarat, 9 ' and QurashI traders were apparently numerous there 
QurashI traders also visited the annual fair at Hubasha, six days' journey 
t# the s#uth #f Mecea in the territory #f Bariq, an Azdl tribe; stme #f 

As mentioned already, Asm*' bint Mukharriba met Hisham b. al-jMughira at Najran 
(above, n72). What was she doing there? She wasn»t a nativ e of Najran, her father being 
a Tamfmland her mother a Bakriy ya t and she was a widow when Hisham met her (BaU 
jdhun, Ansdb % i, if). Presumably, thtm she was engaging in husiness (compare Khadija, 
another widow whoengag^d in trade, and Hind bint *Utba, a divorcee who did the same, 
cf. below, ch, 6, p, 133,). Al ter she had settled in AUdina, her business was in peri time 
that she received from the Yemen (above, nj}). It is thuslikely that she receiv/ed it from 
Najran. 

* 8 The Prophet imposed an annual tribute of two thousand cloaks on the Najranis (Bal 
adhurf, Futub, pp. 64 f ) . 
Ab*ve, ch. 4, n*. 

♦" Thus Bilal is said to liave fcecn an Ethiopian ntitwalk(t(thzt is, nun- Arab born in slav- 
ery in Arabia) fr*m the Sarat (Ibn Sa'd, Tabttqti, in, 332; Haladhuri* Ansdb, i T 184), Anasa 
was likew ise a muwaliad from the Sarat t whereas Abu Kahsha was one from the land of 
Daws (Baladhurl, Ansdb, 1, 478), and e Amir b. Fuhayra was a mttwallad of Azd (ibid., p. 
f 93)- Nahdiyya was nmuwafhdaof Nahd h. Zayd, presumably the Yemeni rather than 
the Syrian grtup of thattribe {ibid. , p. 196; cf, Caskcl, Cnmbara, 11, sx. Nahd b, Zaid). 
And it was at Hubasha, a market located in Tihama, that a black slave girii was soJd (above, 
ch. 3, ni7o). 

That is Abu Uzayhir al #awsi T whtsc sttry is given in full in Ibn Hablb, Mvnapmaq. 
pp, 234 ff.;cf. also J lassan b. Thabit, Otwait, n, 258 IT,; Ibn Hisham, Leben, pj>, 273 IT 
Abu Bakr also had a ^T^from the Sarat (Ihn Sa*d, Tabaqdt, vm, 276). And note that the 
mawdli, presumably freed men, of 'Abd al-Dar who claimed to be balifs, of the latrer pre- 
sented themselves as Yemenis of Azd (ibid,, p, 24*). 

** Cf, Agbam, 11, 243. Here we are told that when Hisham b. al Walid killed Abu Uzay- 
hir al Dawsf, Abu Sufyain's above-memioned halif, Quraysh sent someone to the Sharat 
to warn man bibi min tujjdr gwaysb, while at the same timean Azdf went to warn his own 
people. It makes no sense that QurashI trailers in Syria should have been warned, while 
those m the SarJr would certainly have wanited to get out as soon as possible, so Sharat 
must here bea mistake for Sarat, Elsewhere we hear of a QurashI in the Sarat who was 
pu rsued by Daw-sis on the news of the murder of Abu Uzayhir and who was saved by a 
woman wh*se house he entered (Baladhurl, Ansab y 1, 1 36; Ihn Hishaim, Leben, p. 27$; Has- 
san b, Thabit, Dfvwn, it, 263}, 
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them bought cloth there. Trading in "the Yemen" would thus seem £9 
have meant trading in the area between Mecca and Najran, on the 
fringes of the land occupied by Ethiopians and Persians, rather than in 
the Yemen itself. 

Ethiopia 

Ethiopia is a problematic case. It is identified asa Qurashl matjarof some 
importance in both Ibn al-Kalbl's account and elsewhere;** yet there is 
practically no concrete evidence on the trade in question. One story has 
Qurashl traders return from Ethiopia via the Yemen, but some hold the 
traders in question never to have gone further than the Yemen." An- 
other has 'Urnara b, al-Walid al-Makhzumi sail to Ethiopia with c Amr 
h. al-\\s for trade,^ but the exegetical variants on this story make it re- 
flect political rather than commercial relations.^ Yet another exegetical 

•* Cf. below, ch. 7 n23. One Qurashl wh# bought cloth there was Hakim b. Hizim 
(B akn\ Mu jam , p , 2 $4), 

^ It was a mat jar for ^uraysh in which they found rifqghan miff ai-rizq via-amnan (Ta 
ban, Ta'rlkb, scr. 1, p. 1, 181; similarly id, J ami % ix, 152, in connection with the Aluslim 
migration there). A late version of the ^af-iradition makes il the fcesi tand in which the 
Meccans traded (Kister, "Sonic Reports," p, 6t 7 citing Nibiytt at-inib): and Safwan b 
Umayya is credited with the v iew that Quraysh only settled in Mecca for the sakeof trade 
with Syria and Ethiopia (abov e, n2 2). "What is y our business and why do you come to me 
if you are not traders?" as the Najashi asks the emissaries of Quraysh w ho came for the 
extradition of the Muslims (Abu Nu* \iu t B&ImU, |> H 197). 

'+ Agbam, IX, pp. 55 ff,;Ibn Ishaq in the recension »f Yunus b. Bukayr in Hamldallaih, 

Sira, no. 2 1 l 

V7 The story in which 'Amr and "L'mara go to Ethiopia on trade if; about a Don Juan 
who overreaches himself and is dcn«uiicod by *Ainr to the Najishi, It dtes not at first 
sight have much to do with the account in which 'Amr goes t« the Najashi to secure the 
extradition of the Muslims or the doublet in which he thinks of seeking refuge in Ethiopia 
itself.. In all three t though, r Amr is brought together with the Najashi; and as Raven has 
demonstrated, the story about the Muslim refugees is an exegetical one spun around a 
Qur'anic passage (3:19^) with material borrowed from that about c Umaira and 'Amr- 
This is confirmed by the fact that some sources let 'Umara and* Amr go together to Ethis 
pia to secure the extradition of the Muslims, letting Umara come to a sticky end on this 
rather than a separate occasion (thus Mus/ab b. 'Abdallah al-Zubayrl, Kitdb nasab Qt4 
raysb, p. 322; Abu Nu'aym, Bala'il, pp. i«» fiT, citing 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr; HalabI, Sfra % 
pp. }2i AT; cf. alsothe discussion in laladhun, Ansdb, t, 232 f.). Raven could well be right 
that the story in which c Umara and c Amr go together for trade is the original one. It is 
certainly an excellent piece of storytelling. But all the stories inv olved could also be seen 
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story has a maiulaofH* Sahrn, the clan of r Arnr b. al- As, sail to Kthi<>- 
pia for trade in thecornpany of two Christian traders from Palestine, but 
a variant version has the mawld go to Syria. •* No doubt there will be 
other stories in the huge tradition; fcut the enthusiastic claim that "evi- 
dence for the brisk commercial intercourse between Mecca and Abys- 
sinia is everywhere" can scarcely be said to be correct. ^ 

There is no information on where the traders went in Ethiopia. The 
name of Adulis, the famous Ethiopian port, is unknown to the sources 
on pre-Islamic Arabia and the rise of Islam;"*' and though all the stories 
on Qurashls in Ethiopia, be it as traders or as diplomats, involve the Ne- 
gus, the tradition also fails to mention Axurn. In fact, it would seem to 
be wholly ignorant of Ethiopian place names. Hashim dies in Gaza and 
Muttalib makes it to Radman in Ibn al-Kalbfs f/^tradition, but their 
brother e Abd Shams is despatched in Mecca itself. 

How then are we to envisage the trade between xMecca and Ethiopia? 
•ne suggestion is that is was the Ethiopians who came to xMecca (or at 
least Shu'ayba) rather than the other way round. 10 ' Of Ethiopians in 

as different elaborations of c+rnuion material; and if this is so T all theeudence we areleft 
with is the cowmen theme that'Amr b. al-'As had dealings with the Najashl(cf. W. Ra 
ven, "Some Islamic Traditions on the Negus of Ethiopia"). 

^ Cf. above, ch. 4 nn. It is in Kalbls version that he goes to Syria (Ibn 'Asaikir, 
Tafikh, x, 47 \)s and inMuqalil's that he sails to Ethiopia (ibid , pp.471 f.). Sincethe silver 
cup that he carried was intended as a gift fur the king in KalbT's account one would assume 
that the journey was originally to Ethiopia: the Byzantine long did not reside in Syria, 
whereas Quarashi traders are presented as having frequented the NajasbL But then the 
non-Muslims who accompany hint (and who art required f#r the legal puim) are tw# Syr- 
ian Christians, Timlm al-DirT and another, even in Muqatil's account, suggesting that 
both versions are conflations *f earJlier ones. The fact that the protagonist is a Sahml (usu 
ally by ivala) should probably be taken to link the st»ry to Ethiopia, though c Amr b. aU 
r As, as has been seen, traded in Syria, too. But then the protagonist is a mawla of 
B. Hashim in Kalbf s\ersi*n, suggesting that there was once a story in which the journey 
went to the Yemen. The evidence is thus somewhat slippery. 

99 Shahid, "The Arabs in the Peace Treaty/ 1 p, 191. 

,%n It is true that pre-lslamic and later ptets mention ships known as 'adazsti, and that 
these arc generally taken to W from Adulis (thus Lammens, Mecqve, p. 380, with numer 
ous references; Jacob, Beditiftenkbcn 1 p. 149; Hourani, Seafarmg, p, 42), But Muslim $ch«l 
ars invariably identify them as coming from a port in Bahrayn (Bakri h Mujam t p, 64^ 
YaqOt, ftulda** 111, p, 623 , bothf.fc. * AdawlJ), an identification that would seem to go back 
to Asrna'i (thus the .scholiast in Kurhay yir *Az*a, Divan, n, 138). In view of the where- 
abouts of Tarafa, one of the earliest poets to mention these ships, this identification is 
likely to be right 

'•■ Cf. Lammens, 1'ArabiewcuUntale, p 15; similarly Simon, "Hums etilaf," pp, 223 f. 
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jMecca there is, in fact, some recollection, llius one story about the 
origins of Qusayy's fortune is that he killed and plundered an Ethiopian 
noble i^azttn) who had come to Mecca for trade/" 2 One version of the 
story of how Mcccan trade came to an end has it that Ethiopians would 
bring foodstuffs to Jedda (sic) so that the Meccans no longer had to make 
their tiresome journeys to Syria. :o * And the Makhzurru quarter in Mecca 
is said to have had a ddral-'tduj which Ethiopians were to be found. ,#4 
Residues of Abrahams army arc als#> supposed to have stayed behind in 
Mecca, working as craftsmen and shepherds. '° 5 Some, though not all, of 
these stories could be taken to reflect the presence in Mecca of Ethiopian 
freedmen rather than free traders; and the tradition is at all events ada- 
mant that the Meccans visited Ethiopia itself, where they had dealings 
with its ruler. The suggestion that Ethiopian traders would visit Mecca 
thus docs not dispose of the problem. 

Another possibility would be that Meccan trade with Ethiopia was 
not a trade with Ethiopia at all, but rather one with the Yemen under 
Ethiopian rule. It is the same clan, Makhzum, which is associated with 
trade in both Ethiopia and the Yemen; and given the dearth of infor- 
mation on the Ethiopia trade, it is odd that some sources should present 
Meccan trade as one with Syria and Echiopia, mr Syria, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia, to the exclusion of the Yemen; if babasba here meant Abyssin- 
ians who happened to be in the Yemen rather than Abyssinia itself, the 
claim would be less odd.'** But though one source duly identifies the 
ruler from whom Quraysh obtained permission to trade in the Yemen as 
an Abyssinian, H> ? the tradition does not go so far as t# conflate this ruler, 
or other julers of the Yemen, with the Negus himself. Moreover, it in- 

1vl Ibn Habib, Munammaq, p, iS, The alternative story is that he inherited the fortune 
of a foreigner who had come to Mecca for the sale of leather (above, ch. 4 05 1). Putting the 
two together, one might conclude that it was the Ethiopians who sold skins in Afecca 
rather than the Meccans who said them in Ethiopia, a good example of the shapclcssncss 
of our evidence. 

,f5 * Above, mi. 

Kister, "Some Reports/' p. 73, citing FakihL 

,u ' Azraql, Makka, p. $7. 

Cf. abov e, nnli, 65, The traditions identif ying the journeys asgoingto Syria, Ethio- 
pia, and the Yemen could be read in the same vein (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 1* 75; cf. Thaalir I, 
Thimdr, p. 1 tf ). 

lo ' Kister T "Some Reports," p. 61, citing Nibdyat al-irab (Abraha). In this version 
Hashim himself concludes all four agreements. 
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sisLs that Qurashis would cross the sea to get to Ethiopia. This solution 
is thus also unsatisfactory. 

A third possibility is that Quraysh would trade with Ethiopia as res- 
idents in the Yemen rather than as citizens of Mecca. Insofar as they 
went to Ethiopia, they must have done so via the Yemen. The Muhaji- 
run are admittedly said to have sailed there directly from Shu'ayba; but 
they did so in ships, clearly foreign, that merely happened to put in 
there, and it was to the Yemen that Tkrima b. Abijahl fled after the 
conquest of Mecca with the intention, according t# Tabarl, of crossing 
to Ethiopia, 10 * It was also via the Yemen that the above-mentioned trad- 
ers in Ethiopia returned* 110 According to Wlqidi, ^Ikrima embarked 
somewhere on the coast of Tihama (rather than at Aden), JJJ and this 
agrees well enough with the information on where the Meceans traded 
in the Yemen. AU this and the fact that the same Makhzum are associ- 
ated with Yemeni and Ethiopian trade could be taken to mean that Mee- 
can residents in the Yemen participated in the local trade with Ethiopia, 
selling local rather than Meccan go#ds in Ethiopia and distributing Ethi- 
opian goods locally rather than at the Meccan markets. The tradition 
does, of course, insist that it was Meccan rather than Yemeni leather 
goods that the Negus esteemed so highly, and generally thinks of the 
Ethiopia trade as conducted from Mecca itself; but this could be ex- 
plained away, and we certainly never see Qurashis distributing Ethio- 
pian goods at markets such as X'kaz." 3 If QurashJ trade with Ethiopia 
was conducted by a diaspora in the Yemen, it would be less odd that the 
tradition remembers nothing about it except the fact that it existed. 

Against this explanation must be set the fact that some accounts pres- 
ent the Ethiopia trade as an extension of Meccan links with Byzantine 
Syria rather than with the Yemen. Thus one version of the &*/-tradition 
has it that it was the Byzantine emperor who obtained permission for 

toS Cf . above, ch. i ni». 

"*TsiWr, TJrlkh, ser, i, p. 1,640, citing lbn]sba"q, lbn llishlm, Uben, p. $19, merely 
says that he went t# the Yemen, According t« WSqidI, Maghdzi, n, 851, he embarked 
some\* hereon the c#ast of Tihama; Waqidi does not say that his destination was Ethiopia, 
but thiscan presumably be taken for granted. 
Cf, above, nyo. 

1,1 Cf. aWvc,nio9- 

"* Syrian, Egyptian, and Ira^i goods were sold at one of the greatest fairs ever held at 
'Ukaz, but apparendy n«t Ethiopian ones (Marzuql, Atmna, n, i<8). Of the caravan re- 
turning from Ethiopia andfor the Yemen we are merely told that it carried the belongings 
•f ajadhlmi who had died in the Yemen (lbn Mablb, Munamtnatf, pp, 1*3, 24*). 
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Quraysh to trade in Ethiopia. An isolated tradition claims that c Abd 
Shams, the traditional founder of the Ethiopia trade, died in Gaza on a 
par with his brother Hashirn. u * The maivld who sails to Ethiopia with 
Christians from Palestine is presumably envisaged as setting out from 
Ayla, 11 * And c Amr b. al-'As is supposed to have traded in Syria, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia alike. On the whole it seems reasonahle to dismiss 
this evidence as triggered hy T among other things, the well-known rela- 
tions between Byzantium and Ethiopia and to stay with the explanation 
of the Ethiopia trade as one conducted by a diaspora in the Yemen."* 
But no solution seems to be exactly right, 

What makes the problem so intractable is the fact that Ethiopia is ex- 
traordinarily prominent from a political and religious point of view in 
the traditions on the rise of Islam, Ethiopia is here a land beyond the sea 
in which both Muslims and non-Muslims will s«ck refuge, and the ruler 
of which is familiar to all, though especially to the Muslims: he receives 
them, refuses to hand them over, arid in due courseconverts to Islam as 
the only foreign ruler t# accept iMuhamimcTs invitation to adopt the new 
religion. 11 ' This fits well with the fact that there is a large number of 
Ethiopian loan words in Arabic relating, above all, to things religious 

"J Jbn Sa*d, ftbttq&t^ i, p, 78. 

Ibid., IV, p. 19, where the bishop ofGa2ac«mesto iMuhammad atTabukand tells 
him that halaka 'indi Hashim uw- c /\bd Shams wo bttmatdjiran iva-kadfabi *mv;dlubu?nd. '['his 
isoneout of several traditions in which Hishim is presented as having been active shortly 
before the Prophet Thus an account referred to already (above, nn 15, 107} presents him 
as ha\iug negotiated with Jabab U Ay ham in Sy ria, that is, the last Ghassanid king wh# 
died in exile after the Muslim conquest of Syria, though the ruler «n the Persian side is 
Kavadh (d. 531)! The same account has Hashim negotiate with Abraha, who also fUur^ 
ished to* late <c. 540), especially if we consider thatthe Islamic tradition credits hini with 
an expedition against Mecca in Muhammad's yearof birth (about 570). But Ibn Sa'd, Ta 
bdfit, u 75, similarly cites Kalbi as saying that Hashim negotiated the treaty between Qu 
raysh and Hcradius (cl, 64O! Chronologically, the tradition is completely at sea. 

"* Cf. ab#ve, ny&, 

,u S#me #f the evidence coutJ be dismissed on other grounds. Thus the fact that the 
mawta sails to Kthi#pia in the company of Syrian Christians c#uld '.veil bea result of con 
flation (cf. above, 098). 'Amr's trade in Egypt (above, is probably generated by the 
fact that he was the c«nquer*r »f Egypt; and his links with Etiiopia can also be queried, 
as will be seen: the f Amr with wb$tn the tradition associates the NajashI is n»t always 
identified as r Amr b. a J-' As (cf. below, civ pp. 2 1 f.). He might thus have traded in 
Syria alone (above, 036). 

" See f#r example, Tabarj, Tartkb, scr 1, pp. 1,568 ff. 
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(though many or most could in principle be south Arabian, loo). 1 tH But 
it is not easy to say what sort of historical relations this evidence reflects. 
It is customary to explain it with reference to commercial links, a ven- 
erable approach inasmuch as early Muslim scholars did the same. 1 J * But 
hardly any of the loan words are commercial terms; the overwhelming 
majority entered Arabic via the Qur'an, for all that Muhammad neither 
traded in Ethiopia nor went there as a refugee; and practically nothing 
is known to the tradition about the trade that they are supposed t# re- 
flect. It would thus appear misguided to stretch such evidence as we 
have on trade in order to explain the mysterious Ethiopian link, this link 
being more likely to explain the evidence on trade when or if it is iden- 
tified. Meanwhile, one can only say that however we arc to envisage 
Qurashi trade with Ethiopia, it is unlikely to have played a major role in 
the Meccan economy. 

Iraq 

That leaves us with Iratj. Ibn al KalbTs r/^- tradition asserts that the 
Meccans traded regularly there, and there is some concrete evidence in 
support of this claim. Thus one story has Abu Sufyan accompany a car- 
avan of Qurashis and Thaqafts to Iraq, ' 10 while another displays him as 
a trader at I;Iira. ,,c It was also Abu Sufyan and/or Safwan b, Umayya 
who accompanied the caravan intercepted by the Muslims at Qarada. t21 
Hakam b, AbiVAs once went to Hira for the sale of perfume. ]2? And 
Musafir b. Abi ' Amr went there co earn money for a dower, engaging 
in trade, according to some, though others have it that he chose theeas- 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrtige^ pp. 31 fT, The authority for the point that many mi them 
could equally well be s«uth Arabian is Professor A. F,L Beeston (personal communica- 
tion), 

l "» Cf. Tabarl, Tdnkh, ser. 1, p. i.i&j , citing Uisham b, r Urwa on the hjra to Ethio- 
pia, explained with reference tothe factthat Ethiopia was a Ufcff/arofQuraysh. 

JJ * Agbani, xm, 206, citing Haytham b. 'Adi; cited from the Agbani together with an 
other version i n Ibn Hajar, isaba, v\ 192 f., no, 6,918, $ r v. Ghaylan b. Salama; an almost 
identical versior i s given by Muhammad b, * Abdallah sI-Khatlb al Iskafi, Lutj aitadbity 
pp. 71 f. (I owe the last tw* references to Professor M J- Kistex,) 
Agbanu ix, 52, citing Nawfall. 
JJ1 Ab»ve, ch. 4, no. 1. 

Agbani, xvu, 36^ citing Ibn al-Sikkit and others, 
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icr method of asking Nu c man h> al-Mundhir for help.' 2 * And according 
t# lbnal-Kalbi himself, it was QurashTs trading with Hira who brought 
zandaqa to Mecca. All the individuals mentioned arc U may y ads, and 
the only destination seems to have been Hira."' The ii^traditionadds 
nm place names, despatching Xawfal, the founder of the Iratp trade, at 
Salman on the route t# Iraq i n Arabia itself. Some sources, however, 
add details on the relations that obtained between Quraysh and the 
tribes along the route in question.' 3 

The trouble with these accounts is that they arc so contradictory as to 
cancel one another out. Thus Ibn al-Kalbi claims that Nawfal obtained 
permission from the Persian emperor{or the king of Hira) for Quraysh 
to trade in Iraq; but the story that has Abu Sufy an accompany a caravan 
of Thaqafisand Qurashisto Iraq makes Abu Sufyan exclaim that this is 
a dangerou s undertaking because the Persian has not ghen them permis- 
sion to trade in his land, which is no mat jar tot hem. ,J * Similarly, Ibnal- 
Kalbi claims that Nawfal concluded /^/"-agreements with the tribes on 
the way to Iraq, thereby obtaining safe passage for Quraysh; but other 
sources (themselves dependent on Ibnal-Kalbl) hare it that Quraysh en- 
joyed automatic inviolability among most of the tribes along the Iraq 
route, cither because Mudar and their allies respected their direct and 
indirect ties of kinship with Quraysh or because they regarded Quraysh 
as holy men. And both claims arc contradicted in their turn by the 
story of Itakam b, AblVAs, for Hakam sought jiwar from one of these 

"i tx, 5o, 52 (he went 10 M»ra, he went to ask Nu'mln's helf> T he *cnt to 

Nu'man to acquire money for a d*wer); Mus'ab, Saab §uraysb y p. 136 ( he went to Hira 
for trade and died *ind£i-Suman). 

"i G. Monnot, "l/llistoire<ies religions/* p, 39, citing IbnaLkalbfs MalbaHbai- arab. 
" 6 Traditions in which Qurashi traders go elsewhere in Iraq are not known to me, but 
there is one in u hich such a trader visits Persia proper. In explanation of Sura 3 1 15 (e'tf- 
min nl-nus man yasbtarJ lahi^l-baditbX kalhtand Muqitil inform us that Nadr b. nUlarith, 
a member oPAbd al-Dar, used togoasa trader 10 Persia , where he nought Persian stories 
(however that is to lie envisaged); he would tell these stories to Quraysh back in Mecca, 
saying that whereas Muhammad told thctnofAd and Thamud, he could tcllthcm about 
Rustum, IsfaruJiyaT, and the Persian emperors (Wahidl, Ashab, p, One w«uld 

scarcely wish to postulate the existence of a Qurashi trade uith Persia on the basis of this. 
'*» iVn Hablb, Mubabbar, pp. 264 f; Mar?uqi, Azmina, H T 162, bom from Ibn aKkalbi, 
'** Above, mio. This contradiction was first noted by Simon, "Hums etilaf, p, 228, 
li * Above, ni27. It is Marzuqi who attributes inviolability to them on grounds of ihcir 
connection with the sanctuary, 
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allies of Mudar on his way to Iraq, or, in other words, he made ad b$c 
arrangements for his safety on the way in e^ual ignorance of Qurashi 
ildfs and Qurashi inviolability am«ng the tribes in question.' 30 Further, 
we are told that when Quraysh took the route through the territory of 
Rabf a, they would be escorted by the sons of * Amr b. Marthad, the 
chief of Qays h, Tha'laba, from Rakr b, Wa'il, thereby obtaining safe 
passage, ^ This is perhaps compatible with the existence of ii^agree- 
ments (though hardly with inviolability). But Abu Sufyan and Safwan 
b^ Umayya seem to have been ignorant of this arrangement, given that 
they were at a loss at what to do when Muhammad forced them to take 
their caravan to Syria via the route to Iraq; and when a solution to their 
problem was proposed in the form of a guide from Bakr h Wa'il, who 
presumably served as their guarantor of safety as well, theguide in ques- 
tion was not a son of 'Amr b. Marthad, but an unknown man by the 
name of Furat b< Hayyan.'* 3 

The tradition thus asserts both that the Meccans had regular com- 
mercial relations with HTra and that they did not, Presumably then they 
did not. For one thing, the tradition is more likely to have credited the 
Meccans with a fictitious matjar than to have denied them an historical 
•ne. For another, the assumption that they did not have regular com- 
mercial relations with this area seems to be the prevailing one. The Qar- 
ada story presupposes that Quraysh did not trade in Iraq; Abu Sufyan 
explicitly says as much as leader of the Qurashi-Thaqafi caravan; and 
Hakam b, AbV\- hs y jiwar implies the same. Apart from Ibn al-KalbT, 
no exegetes mention Iraq or Persia in explanation of the two (or two sets 
•0 journeys mentioned in the Qur'an. The descriptions of Qurashi re- 
lations with Mudar and Rabi'a along the Iraq route are given in connec- 
tion with their visits to Dumat al-Jandal (modern Jawf), and it is neither 
said nor implied that they used to c#ntinue to llTra. The stories that de- 
pict Abu Sufyan and Musafir as traders in Hira have variants in which 
the trade is omitted, J 3* and the same is true of Ibn al-Kalbf s account of 

x >° Above, 111*3. The tribe from which he sought jiwdr was Tayyi*, explicitly men- 
tioned by Ibn Habib and MarzuqT as an ally of .Mudar that respected the inviolability of 
Quraysh. 

,SJ Above, 0127. 

13 1 Cf, above, ch, 4 nn?4 f. 

ForMusafir, see above T 11124. It is in connection with Musafir ihat we met Abu Su- 
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the spread of zundaqa in xMccca, a phenomenon of dubious historicity in 
itself. J 34 Naturally, there is no reason t# assert that Qurashl traders never 
ventured across to Hlra; but their visits mast have been rare enough that 
it is meaningless to speak of a Qurashl trade with Irat], a point that has 
in fact been made before. 

Meccan trade with foreign states was thus overwhelmingly a trade with 
Syria and its Egyptian neighbourhood, though commercial relations 
with the Yemen are also fairly well attested. By the Yemen, however, 
the sources seem to mean the area between Mecca and Najran rather 
than the southernmost corner of the peninsula. From here, apparently, 
they would cross to Ethiopia, though precisely in what way they traded 
here is uncertain. They cannot be said to have had regular relations 
with Iraq. 

f van at Hira, but it i s only i none version that he is explicitly said i« have gone there for 
trade(/\£tof, ix, pp. 50, 52), 
^ 4 Cf\ above, ch. 2 11 170. 

r »s Bulliet, Camtlandthe Wheel, ff 2^5 f. ( = 040); Dunner, "Mecca's Food Supplies," 
p. 255, with reference totheQarada story. Cf, alsu j,M.B, Jones, "Ai Straai rtabawiyya as 
a Source for the be*n«mie I list try of Western Arab ia at the Time of the Rise of Islam," 
17 f, (uhere the absence #f Persia and Iraq f rum the rttff-tradition is noted together with 
the Qarada story). 
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We arc now i n a position to propose three negative points about the Alec- 
can export trade, First, it was not a transit trade, Second, it was not a 
trade of the kind that attracted the attention of the inhahitants of Egypt 
and the Fertile Crescent. Third, it w as not a trade that presupposed con- 
trol of any trade routes in Arabia. 

The first point is easily substantiated. The Meccans are usually envis- 
aged as middlemen in a long-distance trading network. They are as- 
sumed to have collected goods, both native and f oreign* in south Arabia 
and Ethiopia and to have transported them to Syria and Iraq for redis- 
tribution within the Byzantine and Persian empires. But the goods that 
they sold in the north were overwhelmingly of north Arabian origin, not 
south Arabian or Ethiopian, let alone Indian, Southeast Asian, or 
Chinese. They did purchase perfume in south Arabia for resale further 
north. But for one thing, most of it was sold in the Ilijaz. rather than the 
Byzantine and Persian empires. For another, there is nothing to suggest 
that any Meccan gotds, be they perfume or other, were destined for re- 
distribution withn these empires. There was a market for FlijazT leath- 
erware, clothing, and Yemeni perfume in the cities and villages of south- 
ern Syria, perhaps even in Hira, but not in Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, or Ctesiphon. When Ibn al-Kalbi tells us that Hashim 
settled Qurashis in the towns and/or villages of Syria, he takes it for 
granted that the goods which they sold were intended for local con- 
sumption;' and this agrees with the way in which the Qurashi sellers of 
perfume are depicted. - And when we are told of Hind bint 'Utba, the 
ex-wife of Abu Sufyan, that she borrowed 4,000 dinars from the treas- 
ury in the time of 'Umar and set off to trade in the land of Kalb, the 

' Cf. above, ch T 5, pp iOf f, The same is implied by Hashim's remark that it would be 
cheaper for the Syrians. Lammens nonetheless assert*! that Qura^vsh did not sell menu* 
factured articles, buionJv raw materials that the Byzantine industry could not do without 
{Mecque, p. 139), 

J AW\e T ch.4, no. 3 
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Arab tribe in southern Syrian we are hardly to take it that her commer- 
cial activities were radically different from those in which Khadija or 
Abu Sufyan had engaged. The sources, in other words, assume the 
Mcccans to have traded directly with private customers in southern 
Syria, not to have handed over their wares to wholesalers in Gaza or Da- 
mascus.* In short, Mecxan trade is envisage*! as an exchange of local 
goods. And this exchange is presented as having been conducted over- 
whelmingly within Byzantium and the Byzantine sphere of influence, 
not in the Sasanid empire, 

As regards the second point, it is obvious that if the Mcccans had been 
middlemen in a long-distance traJe of the kind described in the second- 
ary literature, there ought to have been some mention of them in the 
writings of their customers. Greek and Latin authors had t after all, writ- 
ten extensively ab«ut the south Arabians who supplied them with aro- 
matics in the past, offering information about their cities, tribes, politi- 
cal organization, and caravan trade; and in the sixth century they 
similarly wrote about Ethiopia and Adulis. The political and ecclesias- 
tical importance of Arabia in the sixth century was such that considera- 
ble attention was paid to Arabian affairs, too; but of Quraysh and their 
trading centre there is no mention at all, be it in the Greek, Latin, Syr- 
iac, Aramaic, Coptic, or other literature composed outside Arabia be- 
fore the conquests. 

This silence is strikiog and significant. It is so striking that attempts 
have been made to remedy it. Thus we are told that Quraysh are indi- 
rectly attested in Pliny's Dabancgoris regitf that Ptolemy mentions 
Mecca under the name of Macoraka/ a name supposed also to be re- 
flected in Pliny's partus Mtcborbde, identified as Jedda {sic)y and that Am- 
mianus Marcellinus likewise mentions Alecca, this time under the name 

> Tabarit Tdrlkb, ser. j , pp. 2,766 f . Compare rhe similar srtrv t#ld ibid, afcout 'Utba 
k Abl Sufyan, wh# had engaged in trade as g«vern«r «f the tribe «f Kiru na. 

* Note also that the fact that Gaza wasa port goes unmentitned in the traditions on :Vlec 
can trade, 

4 R von YVissmann, ll Makoraba," with reference to Pliny, Natural His fry, vi, 15*. 

• Cf, A. Grohmann* l 'Atakoraba," with reference f Ptolemy, Geography, vi t 7: 32 and 
earlier literature. This identification has teen accepted by El\ s.v. Ka'ba. 

7 Thus Grohmann, "Makoraba." citing Glaser w ith reference to Pliny, Natural Histtry, 
vi, i5«. Von YVissmann, on the other hand, locates partus Aiwiw^aeopposite the island of 
Na'man in the northern end of the Red Sea and finds Jedda in Ptolemy's Arga K*me 
(H. \on Wissmann, "Madiama/'col. 53$; "Makoraba"). 
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of I lierapolis. 8 AH these suggestions should be dismissed out of hand. 
Dabamgoris regio cannot be construed as *Dhu Bani Quraysh, "the (area) 
pertaining to Ham Quraysh," as von VVissmann would have it. For one 
thing, such a construction would be South Arabian rather than Arabic, 
the languageone would haveexpectedtobe reflected here. v For another, 
the expression *Uanu Quraysh" is impossible, Quraysh taing no patro- 
nymic: as a descent group Quraysh were Uanii Fihr. But above all, Pliny- 
locates the region in question in southeast Arabia, more precisely some- 
where between Ommana and the Hadramawt;' 0 and the same is true of 
partus M*cbvrbae % mentioned in the same passage. That places explicitly 
identified as southeast Arabian should have been misconstrued as Qu- 
rashi domains says much about the intoxicating effect of Mecca on the 
source-critical faculties of otherwise sober scholars, 1 1 So docs the iden 
tification of Ptolemy's Alacoraba with Mecca, which has gained almost 
universal acceptance. It was first made on the ground that the names 
were vaguely similar and the location vaguely right, Macoraba being as- 
sumed to reproduce a name such as Makka-Rabba, "Great Mecca." But 
this is a most implausible construction,' 1 which has since been replaced 
by makrab or mikrdb, meaning temple. But in the first place the root krb 
docs not denote holiness in Arabic, a sop posed to South Arabian, so that 
once again the language reflected would not be the one expected- In the 
second place, a name composed of the consonants mkk cannot be derived 
from the root krb. s It follows that Ptolemy would be referring to a sanc- 

* Grohmann, "Makoraba/* witb reference to Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiu, 6: 47* 

* In Arabic, of course* such a construction would mean "cheowncr of/t he emc endowed 
with B. Quraysh.'' It is not impossible that South Arabian (or for tbat matter Aramaic) 
was the lingua franca of the area at rhe time; but lingua frmim do not normally affect p lace 
names. 

•° Pliny starts vi, J47, hy saying tbat "we will now describe the coast from Charax on- 
wards" and duly proceeds via Gerrha to Ommana aod other ports on the Persian 
Gulf .which he reaches in vi, 149 .arriving in jwuth Arabia with its Chatrarmnitae and Sa 
baean frankincense in vi T 154. How then could vi, 1 >o refer to the coast near Mecca? 

JC N*t that >on Wissmann was n#ted for his sobriety, hut Grohmann's identificati ons 
are no souoder, and there a re examples of ev en wilder proposals by earlier scholars in his 
"Mafcoraba." 

"It was justified with reference t* names such as Rabbath-Moab or Rabbath-AmmoQ 
(cf. Grohmann, "Y1akoraba n X Bur the parallel is false inasmuch as these names are con 
stmcts, whereas Atakka-Kabba is h would at a)) events; have to be Makka ai-rabba\ but 
rabb is not used as an adjective in Arabic, nor is Mecca known a_s Makka al-kubrd. 

15 It is hard to share Rodinsou's belief ttiat the name of Mecca could bederived from the 
South Arabian form behind Macoraba, "perhaps hy abbreviation' 1 {Mibammed, pp. 38 f.>. 
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tuary town which was n*t called Mecca. Why then identify the two? 
Rescue attempts such as tmkrab Makk*, "the sanctuary of Mecca/* are no 
better than Makka-Rabba, for all that we clearly need some sort of ad- 
dition to account for the feminine form reflected in the Greek. 1 * The 
plain truth is that the name of Macoraba has nothing to do with that of 
Mecca, and that the location indicated by Ptolemy for Macoraba in no 
way dictates identification of the two. r * If Macoraba was located in an 
Arabic-speaking environment, its name is more likely to reflect an Ara- 
bic form such as *Muq*rraba than a derivation from South Arabian krk, 16 
if it was located among speakers of South Arabian, it cannot have been 
the city of interest to us; and if Ptolemy mentions Mecca at all, he calls 
it Atoka, a town in Arabia Petraea/? Naturally, there is no Mecca in 
Ammianus Marccllinus. ,B 

'« Cf, von Wissmann, "Makoraba," A name sachnstnikrdbMaMa would presumably be 
rendered in Greek with a final ka ra ther than ba\ it is unlikely that Macoraba should repro- 
duce mihrab with just a feminine ending taken from Makka, Buhl, wli« rightly notes that 
the name of Mecca cannor bederi\ed from the Semitic word behind Macoraba, refers to 
Mecca's alternative name of Bakka, butthis clearly docs not help (F. Buhl, BmLsbtn Mu 
bammeds t p. J03n). 

As von Wissmann asserts in his "Makoraba." Ptolemy locates Lathrippa at longitude 
7 1 , and this is accepted by von Wissmann as the longitude for Yathrib (cf . his Pttlcmaic 
map or northern Arabia in "Mad'ianWcol. 528). But Macoraba is located at longitude 73, 
or, in other words, tw» degrees further a*t. giving it a location somewhere in the middle 
of Arabia instead of near the coast {cf. the Ptolemaic map after Sprcngcr, Stevenson, and 
von Wissmann in Gro»m, Frankincense, p. 84, where this location is duly reproduced; and 
compare the actual relationship between Mecca a nd Med ina at p. 1*2). Naturally, Pliny's 
longitudes and latitudes are inexact; butif tlhey are inexact, «ne cannot identify places»n 
the basis of them alone. 

'< Cf. Maqatlb, a place near Medina, in Yaqut T BulMn, tv, 5:87, $x\ , 
" Ptolemy, Geography, v, 17: 5 (this was draw n toniy attention by M, A C»ok). 
16 Cf, Ammianus Marcellinus* Rerum Gestarum Libri y xxiu, 6: 47. Ammianus here lists 
seven civitares cximiae of Arabia Felix, that is>., Geapclis. another five cities, plus Dioscuris 
(presumably ocotra), Grohmann noted that the five cities in question recur as metrvf)okis 
in Ptolemy , where they are listed in the same order and followed by Dioskoridvur pol&\ 
{Geograpbiu^w, 7: 35-45)* This suggested to him that Ammianus and Ptolemy were using 
the same list and that Ammianus* Geapolis ought to be mentioned in Ptolemy, i#o He 
proceeded to find it therein the form of A1ak«raha, arguing that a variant reading ofGea- 
polis is Hierapolis, or, in other words, that Ammianus translated the name of the sanctu 
ary t*wn where Ptolemy merely transcribed ir (Grohmann, "MakorabaO- This conjecture 
falls on the fact that Ptolemy mentions Geapolis under that very name(Gtfw polis, vj, 7: 
29). Hierapolis i$ thus a mistaken reading; and given that Makoraba is unlikely t# have 
been Mpcca, a reference t« it iv+uld not have been a reference to Mecca, anyway . 
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That classical authors should have failed to mention Mecca and Qu- 
raysh is not a problem: why read them into Pliny and Ptolemy when it 
is authors such as Procopius, JSonnosus, and Syriac churchmen who 
ought to have referred to them? After all, we only make things worse hy 
postulating familiarity on the part of Greco-Roman authors with both 
xVlecca and Quraysh before they mattered, whereas neither was known 
after they had risen to commercial and political importance. It is the 
sixth-century silence chat is significant, and this silence cannot be attrib- 
uted to the fact that sources have been lost, though some clearly have. ■* 
The fact is that the sources written after the conquests display not the 
faintest sign of recognition in their accounts of the new rulers of the Mid- 
dle East or the city from which they came. Nowhere is it stated that 
Quraysh, or the "Arab kings/* were the people who used to supply 
such-and-such regions with such-and-such goods: it was only Muham- 
mad himself who was known to have been a trader. 10 And as for the city, 
it was long assumed to have been Yathrib, Of Mecca there is no mention 
for a long time; and the first sources to mention the sanctuary fail to give 
a name for it, whereas the first source to name it fails to locate it in Ara- 
bia, 21 Jacob of Edessa knew of the Ka e ba toward which the Muslims 
prayed, locating it in a place considerably closer to Ptolemy's Moka than 
to modern Mecca or, in other words, too far north for orthodox accounts 
of the rise of Islam; but of the commercial significance of this place he 
would appear to have been completely ignorant. 25 Whatever the impli- 
cations of this evidence for the history of the Muslim sanctuary, it is 
plain that the Qurashl trading centre was not a place with which the sub- 
jects of the Muslims were familiar. 

Assuming that there was such a thing as Qurashl trade, the silence of 
the sources must thus be explained with reference to the nature of the 
trade itself; and there is nothing in the Islamic tradition to suggest that 

l » Of Nonnosus* account, for example, only a short fragment surviv es in Photius, This 
account does mention a sanctuary of major importance; W the sanctuary is described as 
•nc active only in the ho]y m«nrhs. ona par with f Ukaz and other pilgrim fairs, so it is 
unlikely to have been a city, let alone a citycallcd xMccca <cf, Nonnosus in Phttius, Bibtio- 
1, 5 f\). 

" Cf. above, ch, 5 nij . 

51 R Crone and M. Ook, lieg&ina, pp. 171 n8 (•n the Contittnatio Arabic*, which gives 
Mecca an Abrahamic location between Ur and Harran), and 176 1148 (on tlic Khuzistani 
chronicle and Bar Pcnkayc. wh# fail to give a namcf»rk), 

» Ibid., p. 173 
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it should have attracted attention outside Arabia: the sale of leather 
goods, woollens, and perfume in places such as Busra and Adhri'at was 
not likely to make headlines. If Quraysh were traders, their commercial 
activities were of a kind conducted in this area since time immemorial. 

Ic follows that the traditional question of how and when the Meeeans 
gained control of the routes between the Yemen, Syria, Ethiopia, and 
Iraq is meaningless; and the sources do not, in fact, assert that they were 
in control of any route or dominated the export trade of any particular 
locality, let alone that they monopolized the export trade of Arabia at 
large. 

xMecca-Svria 

The route between Mecca and Syria, traditionally identified as the 
northern end of the incense route, is assumed by modern scholars to 
have been controlled by the Ghassanids, who must have been ousted by 
Quraysh. Thus Simon has it that the fifth clause of the peace treaty be- 
tween By7.antium and Persia in 561 furnishes decisive proof that the 
Ghassanids "actively pursued their commerce and without doubt con- 
trolled the Syrian part of the incense route. "** But the clause in question 
orders the Arabs to bring their goods to Dara and Nisibis in upper Meso- 
potamia, forbidding them to smuggle their g«ods into the Byzantine and 
Persian empires by other routes. l « What it regulates is thus an east-west 
trade between the Arabs of the Syrian desert and their settled neigh- 
bours, not a north-south trade between Syria, Ira^, and Arabia; indeed, 
why should a north-south trade have figured in a treaty between Byzan- 
tium and Persia at all? Whatever the Ghassanid involvement in the east- 
west trade, the treaty says nothing about their commercial policies in 
Arabia, and it neither proves nor implies that they were in control of any 
route. In fact we know nothing about the commercial policies of the 
Ghassanids, and they are not presented as commercial competitors of 
Quraysh in the sources. 1 * Ibn aUKalbfs f&/-tradition has it that it was 

* 3 Simto, Wums ettidf" p. 226. 

3 * Cf . Shahid, The Arabs in the Peace Treaty t n pp, 192 f. 

? * The story cited by Kilter, ''.Mecca and Tamiin," p, m, plays up Quraysh as true 
Arabs at the expense »f the Ghassanids, but reflects no commercial rivalry. 
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non^Arab traders who were ousted by Quraysh, not Ghassanids; and 
what Quraysh took over wasthe task of supplying Mecca with necessi- 
ties, not that of purveying luxury goods to the Byzantines . There simply 
is no evidence for a shift from Ghassanid to Meccan control of the north- 
ern route. 

•n the contrary, the tradition gives us to understand that numerous 
communities, both Arab and non-Arab, were commercially active in 
northwest Arabia side by side with Quraysh, Even Ibn al-Kalbfs claim 
that Quraysh ousted non-Arab traders from Mecca is contradicted by 
other material. Traders from Syria are supposed to have visited xMecca 
after Qusayy's death, Ifi and they were still there on the eve of Islam. 
Thus wc are told that Byzantine traders were subject to tithes on enter- 
ing Mecca. 1 One Byzantine merchant is on record as having sold an ex- 
tremely expensive cloak there, and a certain Qimta al-RumJ married his 
daughter to Nubayhb. al-I;lajjaj, thereby making the latter s fortune.** 
Jewish traders settling in, or trading with, xMcccaarc also mentioned in 
connection with predictions of the Prophet. 2 ' As will be seen shortly, 
Yemeni traders were active in Mecca, too, as well as further north. 

A similar picture is presented for Medina. Thus "Nabatacans" from 
Syria were still selling foodstuffs here toward (he end of the Prophet's 
life: it was thanks to them that the Muslims were so well informed about 
Syrian affairs*** They carried grain and oil in their caravans,^ 1 and they 

J6 Azraql, MMa, p- 375, citing Mujahid (they killed a gazelle in the haram). 
J 7 Ibid., p, ioj< 

2t Agbatn, xvtu, U3;IbnHabIb, Munamvw^, p. 53. 

*• Thus, as mentioned already, 'Abd aUMuttalib had a Jewbh jar frem Najran whe 
used to trade in the suqs of Tihama (Ibn Hablb, Munammuq, p. 94; this is the only Jew 
whose role is not predictive). A Jew settle*! an .Mecca for tradeat the time ef the hirth ef 
Muhammad, whose future prephetboodl was well knewn to him (Ibn Sa c d k Tabaqdt* t, 
162; the version cited in Mlwardj, A'ldm s p, 153, emits the trade). A Jew from Tayml* 
who traded with Mecca or the Yemen predicted the Prophet to 'Ahd al-A1uttalib (Kalai*!, 
fktifd\ pp. 240 Abu Nu'aym, tala ii, p. j 22). 

w Waqidi, MaghazU in, 9$ef. , '1051; [hnHisham, Uben, p. 91 1. 

35 They are known new as sdqifa and now and they carried darmak and oil to 

Medina, according to Waqidi, Magbazi, at, pp. 98$ f. Rifa'a b, Zayd bought darmak f rem 
them (Baladhuri, Ansab, i> 278; alse eked in Ihn aUAthir T Urd y iv, 265, and in hadlth col- 
lections). A Syrian whe sold oil in Medina is mentioned in Ibn Hanbal,M usnad, v, 191* 
for natet er anbat abi al-Sbdm sellinggrain and oil i n Medina at the time ef the Prephet» see 
alse Bukhan T Receuil, H, 45 f. (where the first tradition has 2<^fer zayt); cf. ibid^ p. 7. For 
the suq al-nabt in Medina, see Waqidi, MaghanJ, i, 395. 
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would also visit Dumat al-Jandal and the Yamama, their imports from 
the Yarnarna being dates.? 2 Of a Christian trader from theBalqa* we are 
likewise told that he would sell grain in Aledina in return for dates,?* 
When Muhammad's father went to Medina to buy dates, he was thus 
one of many traders there.?* The sale of wine in Medina was dominated 
by Jews and Christians, as seen already, and the presence of Christian 
traders in Medina is taken for granted in other contexts, too. 35 As for the 
Jews of Medina, they arc supposed to have engaged in caravan trade 
with Syria on a large scale, and one of them had business that took him 
to Wadfl-Qura.** Even the Arabs of Medina would go to Syria for trade, 
if only in the context of predictions of the Prophet.^ 

In general, the Jews are said to have traded in commodities such as 
perfume, clothing, kohl, and wine> 5 Jewish Khaybar certainly played a 
major role in the distribution of Yemeni cloth in the north, and it was 
the site of an important fair. 39 Jews from Yathrib and the Yemen who 
had settled in the environs of Ta'if for purposes of trade were required 
to pay jizya on the rise of Islam, *• The Arab inhabitants of TTif likewise 
engaged in trade, apparently often in collaboration rather than compe- 

WaqidI, Mughal* i, 403. Muhammad b. Yazldal iVlubarrad, ai-KdmU, pp. 202 f, ; the 
strjjaqii here include an Arab, Cf, also the definition of sauxiqit in Lane, Lexical, s. v. . 
« lbna) Athir, Usd, n, 383; lbn Hajar, Ijabv, m, p, 157, no. 3,629, s. v. Saymuna. 
« r Afcd al-Razzaq, Mttsammf, v, 317. 

" Above, eh. 4, no, 9, One of the stories told in explanation ufSura 2:257 (Z5 ikrab JTI- 
ittn) is that an Ansari called Husayn or Husayni or Abu'l-Husayn had two sons who were 
cc inverted to Christianity by Syrian traders in Medina; the Syrians were selling oil izayt) 
or raisins (za£f£)or foodstuff $(gt r fim) in general (VVahidi, Asbab % pp. 58 f,; lbn KaihiTt Taf- 
sir, i, 310 f.; lbn Hajar, habits 11, 23, 00. v^ss^.v. Husayn). 

,6 bor the se\en cara\ans thatate supposed to have come to the Jews of Medina from 
Rusra and Adhri c at in one day t see the references given above, ch. 4 ^7. Note also lbn 
Sunayna or Subayna, a Jewish merchant of Medina, according to lbn Hisham, Lehen^p, 
553 (cf, Wa^idi, Magbd2J r 1, i*o ff\, where we are not, however, told that he was a mer 
chant), Baia.dhurl, Amah, 1, 486 (he bought Salman aLFarisI there). 

J* lbn Sa'd, Tahaqdt, 1, 165. 

** Cf, above, ch. 4, nos, 5, 9. For their trade in k*hl, see Goldziher, "HutejV" 
p. i« 5 . 

J«Cf. thelargct]uantityof Yemeni cloth and garments found at Khaybar on itt> conquest 
by ihe Muslims (YVaqidu Magbazi, 11, 664). On the fair, see lbn Habib, Mubabbar, p. 268; 
Marzuql, Axrm*a % 11, 161, 165, Note also the Ghassanid who fled to lllra after having 
killed a fclUw tribesman and posed there as a trader from Khaybar (Qali, Amali, p. 179). 

♦* Baladhun, Futub, p. 56. 
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tition with the Meccans. 4J Even the occasional Najdl trader is met in the 
Hijaz.-* 2 Hudhalls would g# to Syria «n trade, coming back, like so 
many, with predictions of the Prophet, and they visited Medina too, at 
least in the time of e Umar.4* 

Since much of this evidence relates to the period before the bijra y there 
is no question of explaining it with reference to the supposed " weaken- 
ing of Meeea's monopoly" on the onset of hostilities between the Mus- 
lims and Quraysh; but its historical value can, of course, be queried on 
other grounds. Even so, the general point is clear, and there is some doc- 
umentary evidence in its support: the Nessana papyri show us a group 
of Ishmaclites who were active at Nessana, some sixty kilometers from 
Gaza, and who traded in wool, camels, donkeys, grain, and the like, that 
is, in commodities similar to those handled by Quraysh at very much the 
same place and time.** For what it is worth, the evidence does not sug- 
gest that the Met cans dominated the exchange of goods between north 
Arabia and southern Syria, let alone that they enjoyed a monopoly of it, 
ft could, however, be argued that they dominated the export of one par- 
ticular commodity in north Arahia, that is, leather, though whether 
they actually did so is equally hard to prove or disprove. 

The YeMen-Mecca 

As far as the so-called southern end of the incense route is concerned, it 
is said that the Mcccans took control of it in the wake of the Ethiopian 
conquest of the Yemen about 525, The occupation is assumed to have 
given rise to political disorders that affectedeconomic life, though this, 
as has been noted, is "not crystal clear"; the Yemenis might thus have 

♦» Cf. above, ch. 5, nn6»(Mughira b. Shu c ba trading with Qurashls in Fgypt), 7<> (Abu 
Sufyan trading together with Umayya b, Abfl-Salt), and 12* <AVu Sufyan leading a cara- 
\an #f Qurashls and Tha^afTs t# Iraq). For a Ghamidi wh# settled in Ta'if as 3 trader, see 
Ibn l;Ia}ar, /^k, in, 24°, n*. 4,«4f, s.v. Sakhr b. Wada a. 

WaqidI, Magbazi, i, 395, who here knows more than Ibn Ishaq (cf. Ibn Hi.sham, Le- 
ber*, p, *6i). 

+1 Hudhalls in Syria: Ibn Sa*d, Tabaqdt, 1, 161; Abu Nu'aym, Pafait, p. 70; Hudhalls 
in Medina: Jbn Ha jar, Is&ba, 1, 275, no. 1,297,^. v. Jundab b. Sal am a. 

C, J. Kraemer, Jr,, ed. a*id tr., Excavations at Nftsana* m, no. fco. The full list of com- 
modities handled by them is w#+l. clothing, textiles, ir«n, camels, donkeys, horses, bar- 
ley, wheat, #il T and other foodstuffs. Jn the Islamic tradition they would presumably have 
gone doun as Nabjitaeans, sazvaqit, and the like. 
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lost their trade to the Meccans, in due course losing their political pre- 
eminence in Arabia to them, as well 4 * But there is no reason t<i believe 
that the Meccans inherited either power or commerce from the Yemen. 
As regards the former, it emerges from Justinian's negotiations with 
Esimphaios, that is Sumayfa\ the puppet king set up by the Ethiopians, 
that the Yemen was still politically influential in north Arabia in the 
early part of the reign of Justinian (527-5*5). The military and other ex- 
ploits of Abraha, the Ethiopian usurper who followed Sumayfa\ also 
suggest that the Yemen under Ethiopian rule was a power of some con- 
sequence in Arabia. And the Persians who took over later certainly rep- 
resented an even bigger one. 46 The fact that the Yemenis ceased to rule 
themselves does not mean that Arabia was henceforth afflicted with a 
political vacuum which it was the historical role of Mecca to fi 11. 

As regards commerce, the reason, why both Ethiopians and Persians 
displayed an interest in the Yemen is precisely that the Yemen mattered 
in the eastern trade, not that it had lost its importance to Mecca. The 
Yemen mattered because it was located on the way to the east, and it is 
a curious idea that while the giants were fighting for control of the 
coasts, a dwarf in the desert pinched the prize, causing Abraha to attack 
Mecca in dismay at a commercial success that did not, however, cause 
the Persians to leave the Yemen alonc^ What sortof evidence, one won- 
ders, can he adduced for all this? 

One version of the f/af-tradition places the inception of Qurashi trade 
with the Yemen in the reign of Ahraha, that is after the Ethiopian con- 
quest, though Abraha, who ruled about 540, cannot in fact have been a 
contemporary of Hashim, Muhammad's great-grandfather 4 * And some 
exegetes claim that the failure of Abraha's attack on the Ka'ba was cru- 
cial for the survival of Meccan trade, in the sense that the Meccans could 
not be traders without the sanctuary that Abraha was out to destroy. 4 ' 

Shaliid, 'The Arabs in {he Peace Treaty,** pp, 188 ff. In general, the introducwy 
part of this article is one of ihc m#$t intelligent presentations of the conventional view of 
Meccan trade. Cf. alsoj. Wcllhauscn, Rested rabischeN HeMentutns, p, 02: after the fall of the 
[ liniyaritc kingdom Mecca seems to have become the largest and mosc j^werful city in 
Arabia. 

Proeopius, Wars, i % iO t i4;t, 2#, 9; El x ,s.v. Abraha (Beeston); cf. above, cli, 2 , •tithe 
Persians. 

♦? Cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 13; Hitti, Capital Cities, p. 9. 
Above, ch, 5 m#7< 

Tbn #utayl>a, MwbkU ai-Quran* p. 319. 
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Following these exegetes, Shahid links the sura assumed to refer to 
Abraha's defeat with that referring to Qurashi journeys, and reads the 
result as Qur'anic evidence that the Meccans had established control of 
the incense route. But whatever the merit of reading the two suras as a 
unit, the exegetes who link them merely say that the Meccans continued 
to trade after Abraha's defeat, and the Qur'an itself says even less; the 
journeys are not identified as trading journeys in the book, nor were 
they always understood as such by the exegetes; their destination is not 
specified, and the exegetes do not always take them to have included 
journeys to the Yemen; and the incense route is unknown to Qur'an and 
exegetes alike. The Meccans may well have started trading in the Yemen 
at the time of Abraha. A story set in the time of Abraha nonetheless has 
Yemeni traders, or Ethiopian traders from the Yemen, come to Mecca, 
where the Meccans, having suffered a bad period of drought and being 
apparently pastoralists, cannot resist the temptation to rob them. This 
is scarcely how their commercial take#ver is usually envisaged. 51 

Simon accordingly postpones their takeover to the time of the hilfal 
fudtd.i* Since this alliance was farmed when Muhammad was in his 
twenties, or about 590, the crucial commercial expansion of the Meccans 
would thus have taken place so late that it cannot have aff#cted Muham- 
mad\s background much, though it could still be of importance for the 
conquests; hut even this argument does not work. The hilfal-fudul was 
an alliance sworn by a number of Meccans when a Yemeni trader sold 
goods in Mecca and failed to get his payment, the object of the alliance 
being to ensure that such incidents would not be repeated A story in 
which the Meecans vow to do justice to Yemeni traders in Mecca can 
hardly be said to suggest that they had ousted the traders in question, 
least of all when the sources show us the hilf in action by bringing a 

Shahid, <l Tw# ^ur'auic Suras/* pp. 435 f* 

s< M. J. Kister, "The Campaign of Hulubari," pp. 42* f ., reproducing the text »f Ba~ 
ladhuri, Ansab, fol. 8na. The text was first adduced in theahove vein hy Simon, "Hums 
etiJaf ,**pp. 22 1 f. 

?* Simon, *Hums et llaif," pp. 122 f< 
Cf. BaLildhurl, Ansdb, 11, 1 i\Agbani y xvit, 3^7 ff , 2+7 (t ; Ibn Habib, Munarnrnaq, pp. 
45 ff., 2 1 7 ff Ya'qubi, Tarikb> u, 16 f .; Jahiz, Ramii y pp. 71 AT; Ibn AbfLHadid, Sbarb, 
in, pp. 455 ff.; Kala't, Jktija\ p. 146, The trader is usually a Yemeni from B. Zubayd 
(Zayd in Kala i) or Sa'd al 'Ashira; but it is also suggested that he may have been a 
non-Arab (Ethiopian?), and in Ya'qubi he is a northern Arab. The event is dated with 
reference to the Prophet's age at the time: he was twenty or in his twenties. 
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whole string of Yemeni traders to Mecca for unfair dealings that are duly 
put right.™ The stories may well t\ave blurred the true nature of the 
events they describe, as Simon argues; indeed, it would be more correct 
tosay that they are legendary. But if stories in which the Meccans boast 
of having set up a board of complaints for Yemeni and other foreign 
traders in Mecca constitute "flagrant proof ("preuve flagrante") that the 
Meccans "definitively eliminated the merchants of the Yemen from the 
commerce along the incense route and organized caravans to the Yemen 
themselves," then any evidenee can be adduced as meaning anything we 
like. The stories are based on the assumption that Yemeni traders were 
active in Mecca on the eve of Islam; and though the non-Arab traders 
supplanted by Quraysh in Ibn al-Kalbl's story of Hashim and his broth- 
ers could be understood as Ethiopians from the Yemen and other Ye- 
menis, the tradition is in general innocent of the idea that the Meecans 
should have ousted them. The caravaneers who transported perfume 
from Aden tt the Byzantine and Persian empires were presumably Ye- 
menis; at least they are not identified as QurashTs," and Yemenis arc 
said to have frequented the fair at Duniat al-Jandal; far from trying to 
supplant them, Quraysh would providethem with escorts on the way,* 6 
The caravans to the Yemen that the Meccans are said to have organized 
for themselves are psorly attested in the tradition, and the maritime 
trade of the Yemenis was not, of course, affected by Mecca at all" As 
usual, the information is not necessarily true; but true or false, it is the 
only information that we have, and there is no way in which it can be 
brought to support the notion of a shift from Yemeni to Mecean domi- 
nation. 



Ethiopia-Mecca 

The Meccans may well have dominated the flow of goods from Ethiopia 
to Mecca, however we are to envisage the route in question. They can- 

** Baladhurl, Ansab, 1J, 13 tr,Agham, xvJJ r 297; lbn Habib, Munammaq, pp, 47 ff.< 34 1 
ff. Jahiz, Rasa it, p. 73. 
S5 Cf \Urz\iqhAzmftta, 11, j*4. 

**lbn Hablb, Mubabbar, p. 264, with reference to the theme of #urashl inviolability 
among Mudaris. The theme is developed differently in the parallel versiin given in Mar 
zuqi, Azmifia y 11, 162. 

J? CS ch 5 n?8. For the Yemenis at A via, sec ch. 2 n 1 36, 
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not have had many competitors apart from the Ethiopians themselves, 
who took over from the Mtccans or were ousted by them, depending on 
one's exegetical tastes. s 8 But the trade between Ethiopia and Byzantium 
was maritime, as was that between Ethiopia and Persia insof ar as it ex- 
isted, and we never see Meccans handle Ethiopian goods in Arabia or 
further north. The idea that they enjoyed something like a monopoly on 
the trade between East Africa and the Mediterranean can accordingly be 
dismissed.* 9 

Mecca-Ira^ 

In view of the fact that the Meccans hardly ever traded in Ira^, it is not 
a very plausible proposition that they should have come t# dominate the 
route to this country, and the evidence traditionally adduced for the 
view that they did says nothing of the kind. Watt, Simon, and others 
identify the war or wars of Fijar, enacted about 59*, as the occasion on 
which the Meccans took over from their Lakhmid rivals of Hlra. g# As in 
the case of the Yemen, Iraq is thus added to the list of markets domi- 
nated by the Meccans at a stage so late that it cannot have mattered for 
the formation of Muhammad, though it may still be of importance for 
the conquests. And again, the expedient goes against the tenor of the 
sources. 

In the first place T the stories about the wars of Fijar are not about com- 
merce at all. They are set at c Ukaz because this is where people g#t to- 
gether, not because trade was conducted there, and what they illustrate 
(very vividly, infact)is life in a stateless society: one battle was triggered 
by amorous adolescents molesting a pretty girl, 61 another by a creditor 
who could not get his money back, and still others by Barrad, an outlaw 
who had become an ally (balij) of 1 larb b. Lmayya and who killed the 

tw Cf. cK j T pp- iof-iii. 

" Cf. £/sf.v. Kuraysh (Watt). 

*° Watt, Muimtmnadat Mecca, pp. 14 f Sin i»n, "l;!umsetTlaf,"pp. 121 f,;Shahid, "The 
Arabs in the Peace Treaty/ p. 19m; EI\s,v. Fidiar (Flick). The Prophet was fourteen, 
seventeen, twenty, w twenty eight years old at the time, though some traditions imply 
that he was a minor (cf E. Landau-Tassemui, The 'Sinful Wars/ Religious, Social and 
Historical Aspects #f HtnUb ohFijdr) * 

** Elsewhere this story is svt in Medina and t«ld in explanation »f the expulsion of 
B. %aynuqa(cf. Watt t Pt+pbtt and Statesman, p. 130). 
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escort of a caravan sent by Numan of Hfra to 'Ukaz, thus embroiling 
his ally and the latter's tribe in war with Qays, the tribal group to which 
the murdered man belonged/ 2 In the first two episodes, Quraysh arc 
presented as peacemakers, and it is the third that is adduced as leading 
to the Qurashi takeover; Barrad, wc arc informed by Watt, acted in ac- 
cordance with Qurashi desires, if not on Qurashi instructions, when he 
killed the leader of the Hiran caravan (which Watt misrepresents as 
being on its way to the Yemen rather than c Ukaz). 6 > But what we are 
actually told is that Barrad was a good for nothing whom Harh h. 
Urnayya wanted to disown, though he was persuaded to let the alliance 
stand when Barrad implored him to do so: Barrad went to Hlra in order 
not to give trouble to his ally, though being what he was, he misbehaved 
again. In another version he kills a Khuza'f after having made the alli- 
ance with I larb and flees to the Yemen, proceeding to Hfra from there 
without apparently even informing his ally of his whereabouts.* 4 Either 
way, the events turn on the fact that he was a troublemaker; 6 * and it was 
wounded pride, not a desire to further the policies of the Meccans, that 
caused him to murder the escort, the latter having mortally insulted him 
at JHira/* Accordingto \hzAgbani y hemadeoff with the caravan, taking 
it to Mecca, though he fled to Khaybar according to the other accounts. 
But the fact that the Meccans accept his presence in this v ersion means 

* J For a \\\ id acc#um «f life at *Ukax, including the t ijar episodes, see Weilhausen, 
jfof?, pp. B8 ff. The most important accounts of the wars are given by Ibn I.labib, Munom 
m(U $* PP* '^5 ff Aghaniy xxu, pp. 54 ff.; Baladhurl, Awdb, I, 100 ff, But there are many 
others, all examined by Landau Tasseron. "Sinful Wars/* 

Watt, Mubmnmad at Mecca, p. 1 (wher« he 'doubtless" knew that his action was in 
accordance with Meixan policy, though he was "presumably" pursuing his own ends); cf. 
p, i4(where the fact that an ally ofQuraysh made an unprfvgked attack o n a ca ravan from 
Hlra to the Yemen [sic\ w«ulcl mean that the Meccans were trying to ci»se this rtuie or 
ensure some control of it). We are explicitly told that Nu'inaY) used i# send a caravan to 
'Ukaz, every year and that this v. j as one of them {rXghanl, xxu T 57^ Baladhurl, Ansab, ] T toi; 
Jfcn Babib Mubtbbar, p. 19 $\ id., Munammaq, p. 191; Ibn Sa r d, Tabaqat, ] , 126 f. Com 
pare also Ya'qubl, Tartkb, 11, 14; Ibn Hablb, Hunammtiq, pp. 42S L\ Kister, "Hlra,'* p 
1 54, on NVman and this market. 

Thus Ibn Habib, Munammaq, p. 191 Mubabbar, p. 195. 

'* Cf. the heading/»«4^ ai-jabiliyya under which he is listed in Ibn HabTb, Mububbtr, 
pp. i92 t 195 f.; compare Tha'alibi, Tbimar, p. 12&, It is. ofcourse, this problem that Ues 
behind Watt's guarded formulation (above, n6}). 

fA He had called him an "outla mi dug" to his face when he volunteered to escort the 
caravan. 
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no more than that they stood by the alliance, as well they might, since 
war was coming anyway, The story of Barred is the story of a misfit and 
the trouble he caused to everyone around him, and to read Qurasbl 
machinations into it is to miss its point, 

In the second place, Qurayshdid not win the wars of Fijar; nobody 
did. What we are told is that Quraysh would mostly lose, but that in the 
end both parties got tir#d of fighting, whereupon they negotiated peaee, 
counted their dead, and imposed blood money on the side that had in- 
flieted more casualties than it had suffered, All this is typical of tribal 
war, not of struggles for commercial supremacy; and if commercial su- 
premacy had been involved, Quraysh could scarcely be said t# have 
achieved it, "#f the four fcattte days, Quraysh were victorious only in 
the third one, and were defeated in all the rest," as Landau-Tasseron 
notes. 67 In Watt's judicious formulation, however, we are informed that 
"as they were apparently successful., they presumably attained their ob- 
ject"; and in Simon's work the outcome has kec«me a u crushing defeat" 
inflicted by Quraysh on their opponents, leading to the rise of Qurashi 
trade with Iraq.™ Quraysh thus contrive to take control of the Iraq route 
by a combination of conjecture and misrepresentation. 

The stories of the wars of Fijar are works of literature, not records of 
political or commercial history, as is true of most of our evidence on pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Whoever first told them was concerned to illustrate Ja- 
hill society as Jahill society had always been, using such episodes and 
personnel as were remembered; and it is for this that we should use 
them, The fact that one of these episodes happened to involve the cap- 
ture of a caravan docs not mean that we must attaeh deep economic or 
political significance to it: 6 ^ when were caravans not being captured in 
Arabia? Nu'man himself had suffered numerous losses before. 70 No 

Landau Tasser«n T "Sinful Wars,' 
148 Watt, Mubammad 'at Mecca, pp. J4 f.; Simon, "Hums et iluf,' 1 p 237* 

As dors Simon, for example, not only in connection with the wars of Fijar but also in 
his discussion of the Persian caravan which was plundered by Tamfmfs ( u l;lums et Ilaf 
p^ 2271O 

?°Cf. Kister, "Hlra,' 1 pp. i^ff.; Landau Tasseron, u Sinful Wars/' n6o(B. f Amir); Ibn 
Habib, Mutmbar, pp. 195 f.; Ya c qubi, u, 14 f. (BalT b. Qays, the LaythT chief who 
started raiding Nu'maVs caravans after the latter had killed his bruther); Segal, "Arabs in 
Svriac Literature", p. 108 (Thalabis from the Byzantine part of the Syrian desert who 
raid a caravan »f Nu'man's). 
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doubt there were frequently tribal rivalries behind this kind of event, 
but we are maki ng f alse economic history by elevating such rivalries into 
struggles for long-term commercial or political objectives." The only 
commercial effect of iiarrad's action, apart from the loss to Nu'man, 
was the suspension of the fair ar 'Ukaz that year. Quraysh did not oust 
the Lakhmids of Hira from the route to Iraq in the 590s: the dynasty was 
abolished by the Persian emperor in 602, so that if the route was closed, 
as Watt surmises may have been thecasc, we must credit the fact to the 
Persians rather than Quraysh. Quraysh did not, at all events, begin to 
trade regularly in Iraq thereafter It was Abu Sufyan, the son of Barracks 
Mcccan ally, who described Iraq as a land in which Quraysh had no per- 
mission to trade; and it was still by way of exception that he and other 
Qurashis ventured along the Inu] route to Qarada in 624. 7 * 

? l Here I must disagree with Landau-Tasseron, who rejects Watt's interpretation of the 
Vi jar wars but n#t the idea thar Quraysh were trying toestahlish control of the Iraq route. 
Thcagcms in this interpretation are IV 'Amir, who had previously raided ♦nd >r several 
of Nu'maVs caravans. It is postulated thai B, 'Amir acted in accord with Quraysh and 
thai the object of the aggression was to force Nu'man to grant B. 'Amir the privilege of 
escorting his caravans: it was only by having this privilege granted to a friendly tribe that 
Quraysh could achieve control of the route. But quite apart from being highly conjectural, 
this theor y does nmt make much sense. B. ' Amir may well have intended to obtain the 
pf)\ ilegeof guarding I lirancarav ans, but why should Quraysh Imcdscisted them in this 
Quraysh arc supposed to have wanted control of the route in the sense hat the go*Js that 
(ravelled along it went in Qurashi as opposed to I.lTran or*thcr caravans, or not at all; and 
it cannot have made much difference to them whether one tribe or the other had the priv- 
ilege of guarding the caravans of their competitors. If B. 'Amir and Quraysh were in ca- 
hoots, Qurashi caravans could travel through *Amiri territory regardless of whether 
II. 'Amir were escnts for the l.lirans or not; and if B. 'Amir wanted to be such escorts, 
they cannot have helped Quraysh in thtjir supposed efforts to put an end to the I.IIran car- 
avans, 

Cf. ch. 4, pp. 87, 89. 
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What can we say about the nature of Meecan trade in positive terms? 
Clearly, it was a local trade. Moreover, it was an Arab trade, that is to 
say, a trade conducted overwhelmingly with Arabs and generated hy 
Arab rather than by foreign needs. But its precise nature is hard to pin 
down because of an overriding problem: how could a trade of this kind 
be combined with a trading centre in Mecca? 

Meccan trade was a local trade in the sense that the commodities sold 
were of Arabian origin and destined' for consumption in Arabia itself or 
immediately outside it. Some sources present the transactions of the 
Meccans as an export trade in return for which bullion was carried back, 
whereas others on the contrary describe it as an import trade for which 
bullion was carried to Syria, J But whatever the exact role of bullion in 
their transactions, most accounts envisage the Meccans as having sold 
commodities in Syria and elsewhere with a view to carrying others back. 
We do not know what they sold in Ethiopia, except perhaps skins, 2 nor 
do we know what they sold in the Yemen, except for donkeys. But 
Ethiopia canperhapsbediscounted for purposes of Meccan (as opposed 
to Qurashi) trade; and though more information about QurashI trans- 
actions in the Yemen would have been welcome, we do at least know 
that in Syria they sold hides, skins, leather goods of other kinds, cloth- 
ing, perhaps also animals and clarified butter on occasion, as well as per 
fume. The commodities specified are in agreement with the modern ob 
servation that insofar as Arabia produces anything in excess of its 
domestic consumption, it is almost entirely due to the nomads and 

Cf* ibm f c t ch. 4, nos. 1-2, 
1 This is clearly implied by the Najashi's fondness for Aleccan skins (cf abovCi ch. 4 
f. As argued already, the skins and leather products may in fact have fcecn Yemeni 
(cf. above, ch. 5, p. J27). Either way it should be n»t«d that leather products are unlikely 
to ha*¥C been any rarer in Ethiopia than they were in Syria; hy the time of Ibn aLMujavt ir, 
at least, leather was tanned a|[ os r er Arabia attd Ethiopia {Mercnpti** 1, 13). 
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mountaineers,* And what the Mcccans carried back was also goods of 
the kind one would expect. From Syria and Egypt, weare told, they im- 
ported fine cloth and clothing,* arms,? grain, 6 perhaps also oil, 7 fruit 8 
and perfume on occasion.* From the Yemen they likewise obtained fine 
doth and clothing, to as well as slaves, ultimately from Ethiopia," "In- 
dian swords, " n possibly foodstuffs, 1 * and certainly the perfume that 
they would occasionally sell even abroad, What they bought in Ethiopia 
is unknown' 4 and will again have to be discounted from the point of view 
of Meccan trade. But such information as we have leaves no doubt that 
their imports were the necessities and petty luxuries that the inhabitants 
of Arabia have always had to procure from the fringes of the Fertile 
Crescent and elsewhere, not the luxury goods with which Lammens 

J Great Britain, Admiralty, A Handbttk of Arabia, I, 24, 
< Cf. above, ch. 4, n». 5. 

I For Syrian swords from Busra and elsewhere, see F. W. Schwai-zlose, Bie Wajfen der 
alien Araber, p. 131. When the Prophet said some •fthe captives of B. Quray^a in Syria, 
he nought weapons atid horses in return (Waqidi, \Ughazt, u T 5 23). 

6 TheMeccans imported bttbub, durmak(hf\c fl*ur), and clothes from Syria according to 
Qummi t T afsir, 11, 444. 'Alxljtllih b, Jud'an once sent2,o«« camels to Syria for clarified 
Gutter, h«nc>\ and burr (lbn Kathir, Bidaya, ii, 218). Bread is seen as coming from Syria 
in the account of how Hashim fed the jMeccans after a drought (cf, below, ch. 9 t p. 207), 
The presence m( bread and flour in .Mecca is taken for granted in several traditions, without 
specification of origin (cf. lhn Hisham, Leben, pp. 232, 531; lbn l^abih, Manamma^, p. 
424; Razi, Mafatih* vih, 5J 1). But few ef the references given by I-ammens f#r Meccan 
imports ef Syrian grain actually refer to Mecca (cf, '^Rcpubliquc marchande," p. 47; 
Metfiie, p. 307; I. 'Arabia $ccidentale, p, 22; most refer to Medina), 

7 This is a conjecture based #n evidence referring to Medina and elsewhere (cf. I,am- 
mcns T Macqtta, p, 30*; id. y lt Republique marchande," p. 47; id., L 'Ar able ocddentak y p. 22). 

" Cf. Ditty? h. Khalifa's gift of dates, figs, and raisins from Syria te the Prophet (lbn 
HaWlb, Mu,nammaq y p. 28). 

v This again is a conjecture eased on evidence referring to Medina (cf, above, ch. 4, 
no. 3}. 

lu Cf, aeuve.ch. 4, no, 5. 

1 3 Cf , ahove, ch, 3 nie>; ch, 5 noo. 

II As conjectured by Jacob, Bedwntnkbai, p. i4f , cf. also Schwaizlose, Wajfeti, pp. 
127 f. Note that one version of the tribute dispatched by the Persian governor ef the 
Yemen has it include swords (Lyall T Mufaddaityat, I, 70H). 

According te Lammens, Mecque, pp. 142, 302, theMeccans imported grain from the 
Sanit; but he does not give any references. Mas'udi has it that the menth ef§afar ewed its 
name to markets in the Yemen at which the Arabs would provision themselves; he does 
not, however, mention ^uraysh in this context {Muruj, itt, 417), 

Though it has been conjectured on lexicographical grounds that here, too, the return 
trade was in clothing(cf, Baldry, Textiles in Yemen, p. B). 
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would have them equip themselves abroad 1 * The Meccans, in short, are 
presented as having exchanged pastoralist products for those of the set- 
tled agriculturalists within their reach, an activity also engaged in by the 
inhabitants of nineteenth-century lia il The settlers of Ibn Rashid's 
realm, according to Musil, would send at least four great caravans a year 
to Iraq. They would hire baggage camels from the Bedouin and load 
them with wool, goats' hair, camels' hair, clarified butter, camel fat, 
camel saddles, and so forth. They would often be accompanied by 
camel, sheep, and goat dealers, who would drive the animals they had 
purchased to Iraq and from there along the Euphrates to Syria, as well 
as by Bedouin who would sell their animals there and supply themselves 
with food and clothing.' 6 What Mitsil describes for Ila'il in relation to 
Iraq is very much what the sources describe for Mecca in relation to 
Syria; and it is, of course, an activity that has been conducted in the 
peninsula ever since it was colonized by pastoralists. 

Meccan trade was thus a trade generated by Arab needs, not by the 
commercial appetites of the surrounding empires, and it is as traders op- 
erating in Arabia rather than beyond its borders that the Meccans 
should be seen, 1 ? Arabia to them was not simply a route between the ter- 
mini of a long-distance trade, but the very area on which their trade was 
focused Thus they were active throughout western Arabia from Najran 
to southern Syria and the Syrian desert, where they would visit Dumat 
al-Jandal. It was perhaps from Duma that they would make their oc- 
casional visits to IJira: this at least would explain both their ignorance of 
the route to Iraq from Mecca itself and the fact that it is Umayyads, 
otherwise associated with Syria, who are said to have made the visits in 
question. It was at all events in western Arahia itself that they had some 
of their most important markets, that is, the annual fairs held during the 
holy months at e Ukaz,'* Dhu'l-Majaz,* 0 Majanna and MinaV 1 located in 

1 ' See f»r example Lammens, "Republiquernairchandc," p. 47, 
,a A. Musi], Northern Negd % p. 241 . 

'7 Insofar as ] have acquired any clarity •fvisi«non this point, 1 •we it tothe comments 
•f Professor A*F«L, Raestanata Ryzantinistseminar in Oxford 1982, at which 1 presented 
a preliminary version of this bo«L 

,fl Ibn Hahib, Mubabbar, p. 264 (where they are only said f have provided escorts for 
•thers going there); Marzuqi, Azmina^ II, 162. (where they g% in their own right). I know 
•f no concrete illustration »f Qurashis at Duma. 

f v IbnHabib, Mithabbar, pp. 266 f.; \lar7.Oq1, Azmina, u, 165; Ya'qubT* Tarikb, 1, 314. 
The wars o f Fijar, discussed in the previous chapter, are all set at c Ukaz. 

10 It was at *Ukaz and •hu'LMajaz that the Meccans traded before their trade went in 
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the vicinity of Ta'if and Mecca. And they are also said to have visited 
other annual fairs in the region, such as Badr to the north of Mecca 55 and 
I lubasha to the south, 2 * Indeed, they are even said to have visited a fair 
as distant as Rabiya in the Hadramavvt, 5 * In central and eastern Arabia, 
however, they do not seem t# have had much business,** though the 
occasional QurashI is met in the Ynmama , 26 One tradition claims that 
the Meccans obtained regular fm%d supplies from the Yamama, but 
this is unlikely to be correct 2 " Central and eastern Arabia must have 

ternational (Tha'alibi, ThitndT^ p. i ) 5), They are often portrayed as trading there after it 
had done so(cf. Ibn Habib, Mutiummaq, p. 2 36; Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 274; Jahiz./Jara'*/, 
p. 76; Jtoi Sa c d, Taba^ai, 1, 1 51). 

11 The presence of Qura£u traders atMajannais attested only in Wiqidi, Magbuzly 1, 
388 (where it sounds like mere embroidery). For a Qurashi trader at Mina, see TabarT, 
Tdrikby ser, 1, p, 1,162. But all the pilgrim fairs are envisaged as fairs for the Meccans 111 
the sources (see for example BakrT, Mujaw, p. $6#,i<t ! . 'Uka/}. 

" Thus Wat|idl, Magkazi, 1, 384, 387; cf. Ibn Sa 5 d, Tahaqdt, n. 13. This sounds like 
mice embroidery. 

13 Thus it was at Hubasha rather than at Busra that Muhammad traded as Khadtja's 
agent, according tosomefAbd al-Razzaq, Mttsarmaf, v » 320; Hassan b. Thabit, Diivdn % 11, 
310; YaqGt, Buldan, u, if 2 T» s.v.< with an alternative location of the fair at Medina). It 
was located in Azdl territory six days journey to the south of Mecca, according to AzraoJ 
{Makka y p. i 31}, and w as the greatest jtf^ofTihama, according to R$kn{Majam % pp. 262, 
264; Bakri also knew that the Prophet had attended this fair). 

J4 Ibn Mablb, Mnbtbbar, p, 267; Marzuqi, Azmirt4 y u, p, 1*5. Again. 1 know of no con 
ercte illustration #f Qurashls then;; the traders u, h* visit the Hadramawt in Ibn Habib, 
Munammaj,p. 321, arc Kinanis. 

1 Nabody s ems t* claim that they visited fairs such as •aba or Suhar in Oman, Ibn 
Mablh does claim that they would actas scorts to caravans visiting Mushaqqar in Bahray n 
{Mubabbar, p. 265); but this claim rests on the belief that Quraysh were inviolable in all 
Mu<Jari territory thanks to .M udar 1 respect f or kinship ties, a tnost implausible idea (Mudar 
was far to* large a group for relations between its members t* have been comparable to 
that between fellow trihesmen), and Alarzucji merely says that Mushaqqar was visited by 
all Arab tribes presumably meaning that it was a fair ofmajar importance, not necessarilv 
that it was visited by Quraysh, as well (Azmina, u, 162 f,), 

** Thus Bujayrb, al Wvvwamis said to have gone to the Yamama as a trader and to have 
been killed thereby an Azdi in revenge for Abu Uzayhir(lbn llablb, Munammaq, p. 250). 
Some versions omitthe trade (Bailadhurl, Ansab, 1, ii,6;Caskel, 6amhara* 11, s.w Bugairb. 
aT Auwam). 

17 Thus we are told that Thumama b, Uthal cut off the supply of grain from the Ya- 
mama to Alecca on his conversion (Jbn Hisham. Leben, p. ^27; Kister, "Mecca and 
Tamim," p. 135). This is a story ofe*egetical origin. Jn explanation of Sura zy.y% {u?a~ 
laqad akbadhnabum bft^adbdb) we are told thai the Prophet prayed for the Meccans 10 be 
afflicted with seven y ears of famine ''like the years of Juseph" and that Abu Suf van com- 
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trading people ever diaV* and Quraysh, as noted already, are nor com- 
monly seen in action in central or eastern Arabia. Equally, the fact that 
they had to coexist with Byzantine, Yemeni, Jewish, and various other 
traders in western Arabia itself means that it is difficult to credit them 
with a dominance such as that enjoyed by Hi'il, that is, a dominant po 
sition in the general exchange of pastoralist and agriculturalist products 
within a specific region. And it is also hard to award them a dominance 
such as that enjoyed by the 'Uqayl, who controlled the export trade in 
a speeific commodity (camels) throughout all or most of the peninsula: 
inasmuch as the Meccans do not seem to have handled Yemeni leather 
gtods," such control as they had of this trade must have been limited to 
northwest Arabia. The question thus reduces to whether they domi- 
nated the exchange of goods at the pilgrim fairs of this region.* 6 Here the 
evidence is somewhat inconclusive. 

It is customary to present the Meccans as having controlled these 
fairs. Indeed, the fairs in question are often described in a fashion which 
the innocent reader might take to suggest that the Meccans owned them. 
But this, at least, they did not Thefairs were cooperative ventures. The 
sites were located in the territories of various tribes (all non Qurashi), 
but subject to no authority, being devoid of permanent inhabitants. In 
the holy months, when the use of arms was forbidden, large numbers of 
tribesmen would come together here as pilgrims and as traders: 'Ukaz, 
for example, attracted visitors from Quraysh, Hawazin, Khuza'a, Gha- 

34 Even the Minaeaus, who probably came cltsert* it than any #ther trading people, 
had tococxist with Sabacans, Gerrheans, Gebbanites, and no doubt others, t#o. 

« The only suggestion of a Qurashl interest in Yemeni leather g#ods is the adltn Kbirtt- 
Idniikai was used as writing material by the Prophet in Medina (Waqidl, Magbazf,i, j3>. 
Presumably it came from Khawlan in the Yemen rather than the Syrian village of that 
name (cf. Yaqut, BuUan, u, 499, s.v.; leather is mentioned is writing material elsewhere 
in the literature, too, but without indication of its provenance). But this scarcely suffices 
to establish a Quras hi trade in such goods. 

16 There were clearly pilgrim fairs elsewhere in 1 he peninsula, to*. Thus the sa&'tqil 
who imported dates from the Yamama visited the Yamama, n#t the Uijaz T in the holy 
monchs (Mubarrad, KemiL p, 202) 

v Azraqu Mukk$ y p< 1 }l (*UkI$ was in the territory of Nasr of ^ays r Aylan, Majanna 
in that ♦t' Kinana, and Dhu T l-Majaz, apparently, in that «f Hudhayl). Simon goes to the 
•ther extreme when heprcscms these tribes as having dominated the fairs ('"Hums etllaf 
p. 215). Wellhauscn c«rrectiy •bserves that k hiemand war hier Heir im J Iause" (Res tt , 
p 
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tafan, Aslam, and others. 3* We are told that arms would be deposited 
with a Qurashi at 'Ukaz, and this certainly shows that Quraysh were 
respected there. 3 * Hut so were Tamlm, for it was Tamlmis who had the 
function of hereditary judges; to and the view that they had it by gracious 
permission of Quraysh rather than by common consent is unpersua- 
siv e« 41 This point apart, the view that Quraysh enjoyed particular im- 
portance at the pilgrim fairs arises largely from the fact that the pilgrim 
fairs were of particular importance to them, which is not quite the same 
thing. Naturally, we hear more about Quraysh at these fairs than about 
other participants: it was, after all T they who produced the Prophet. But 
it was at c Uka7. that agents of NiTmian of Hlra sold Iraqi goods, buying 
Yemeni ones in return;* 2 and though it may have been Qurashis who 
carried the Yemeni goods there, we arc not told that this was so. Others, 
moreover, offered goods such as camnels and cattle, 4 * swords,** slaves,** 
precious metals,** and clarified butter,*? And we are hardly to take it 
that the sale of leather and raisins at c Ukaz was in the hands of Quraysh 
alone. 4 * In short, one does not get the impression that the pilgrim fairs 

'* Ibn Habih, Mubtbiwr, p, 267; Marzuqu Azrfiiva, n T 165. Ya'qubT merely says that the 
participants were Quraysh and other Arabs,, mostly of Mudar (Tdrikh y 1, 3 14). 
Aghanl, xxi j, 59. 

0 The numerous attestations %{ this point are lined up by Kister, "Aleeca and Tamnn, ,T 
pp. 145 ff. 

v With all due respect to Kister, who sees Quraysh as ha ing entrusted this and other 
functions toTaiiJiin (cf. the preceding n<>ie). 

41 Pw his annual caravans to 'L'kaid, see above, ch. 6 nri]?; for his purchaseof Yemeni 
gotds there, see ch. 4 ^56. 

** MarzuqT, Azmirta, 11, 168. 

« Of. Agbanty xi 1 9 t where a killer disposes of his victinVs swordat 'Ukaz, implying 
that this was the place where *nc sold whatever one might wish toget rid of 

* $ Khadija s nephew tought Zavdfrom Qaynisat 'Ukaz (Ibn Sa'd, Tafaqat. in, 40}; ie 
was also here that Fakih b, aUAlughira bought the woman who was to become the mother 
of r Amr b. aJ-*As;like Za\ d she was the victim of a raid (Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 1 t6X 

** jMarzuqi, Azmina, u, 168 {riaqdj. Presumably it was here lhat the Mecca ns obtained 
some of their bullion. 

*' Agbam, i t 204. 

F*r Ahu Suf van's sale of raisins at *Ukaz, see ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 590. For the 
leather trade there, see ch. 4, nn56, 58. There is also a reference to the sale of leather at 
Dhu'I Alajaz in Nabigha a] DhubyanT, Diivan, no. vi T 14 f„ uhcrc it is sold by a Hir- 
miy ya. V\ as she a Meccan? Lammens proposed t^cmend herint* a Jarmiyya (Alecque, pp 
15411, 264 f >- 
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and elsewhere. 53 The 'Uqaylthus specialized in a commodity that was 
also available in Syria itself, and the fact that they could do so shows that 
transport costs must have been low, If the c Uqayl could do it with cam- 
els, why should Quraysh have been unable todo it with hides and skins? 

The answer is because camels can walk, whereas their disembodied 
hides and skins cannot. The *Uqayl operated as itinerant traders, dis- 
persing among the tribes every year and returning with as many camels 
as a man can manage, or more if they hired herders to accompany them 
part or all of the way, as they frequently seem to have done.?? Bedouin 
and itinerant traders have in common the fact that travelling is simply 
another form of living to them: the activity involves few or no extra ex- 
penses. But hides and skins, not to mention woollens, have to be carried, 
and the quantities that an individual can carry arc limited. Quraysh are 
accordingly presented as having organized caravans; and though some of 
their goods were picked up on the way, according to Ibn al-Kalbi's 
tradition, Mecca must have been the primary centre of collection inas- 
much as it was from here that the caravans set out. But caravan trade 
means transport costs; go«ds simply cannot be transported by caravan 
without expenses over and ahove what it would cost for the people in- 
volved to subsist on the wav. Animals have to be hired, containers to be 
provided, dnVers to be paid, and arrangements for fodder, food, and 
water on the way have to be made The loss of an occasional caravan, 
moreover, is a far more expensive matter than the loss of an occasional 
X'qayli, 

There are examples of caravaneers carrying humble goods for a long 
way in Arabia, too. Thus natives of nineteenth-century 'Unayza, a city 
in theQasfm, found it worth their while to transport clarified butter col- 
lected from the local Bedouin all the way from e Unay7.a to Mecca, cov- 
ering some 450 miles and spending twenty days or more on the way.** 
We are told that they would recoup by charging twice as much for their 

s> Cf , the references given above, 032. 
" Musil, Rwata, p, 

Later evidence shows the transport costs of caravan trade to have keen surprisingly 
losv(cf. Steensgaard, Corrocfa, Caravans and Companies, pp. 31 ff.}. As soon as a desert had 
to be negotiated, though, transport costs rr>se steeply (ibtd. % p. 39); and the calculations 
apply only to caravan trade in valuable g»#ds: "of course, for cheaper goods it was an al- 
together different matter "{ibid^ p. 30, withan exampleat p. 40). 
» Doughty, Travels, n T pp. 481 ff., cf . p. 345. 
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goods as they were worth locally, and WlqidI likewise has the Meccans 
making a gross profit of 100% in Syria. 56 Where, then, is the difference? 
The journey to Syria was much longer, but even so the Meccan enter- 
prise can hardly be said to have been of a different order. 

The parallel breaks down in two ways, however, f irst, the 'Unayzis 
were servicing tourists in a city that produced nothing in itself, and that 
also lacked a fertile hinterland; clarified butter was a rare commodity in 
Mecca, and prices were scarcely an •bjection. But southern Syria in the 
sixth and seventh centuries was neither a tourist land nor a land so de- 
prived of resources as Mecca and environs. The customers of Quraysh 
were tribesmen, villagers, and townsmen who produced most of what 
they needed themselves and who could have obtained most of what they 
needed in addition from local caravaneers such as the Christian Ishma- 
elites who operated at Nessana, They were under no constraint to buy 
their hides, clarified butter, or coarse elothing from traders coming from 
almost twice as far away as the 'Unayzis. In short, it is hard to believe 
that there was a market in southern Syria for humble goods transported 
from so far afield. 

Second, the 'Unayzis had their base in the Qasim, the fertile part of 
central Arabia in which the 'Uqayl organization also had its centre, 
whereas Quraysh had theirs in the I lijaz, or more precisely in the low- 
lands thereof known as Tihlma. Not only Mecca but the entire Hijazis 
described in the modern literature as patchy in terms of agriculture, 
puor in terms of pasture land, and generally quite unproductive,*? The 
exegetes inform us that Quraysh engaged in trade precisely because 
there was no other way in which they could make a living in Mecca- 58 
But the idea that trade in other people's commodities is something one 
can pull out of one's sleeve for purposes of occupying places unsuitable 
for human, or at least settled, occupation is somewhat naive. How, for 
example, did a city bereft of pasture land provide fodder for the 1 ,000 or 
even 2,500 camels of which their caravans are sometimes said to have 
been composed? 5 ' The figures are* of course, quite unrealistic, 60 but 

> 6 Doughty, Travehn, 487; Waqidi, Meghan, p. 2#o, cf p, 387. Waqidfs details, un- 
known to lbn Ishaq, arcotmmon in the literature after him. 

57 Foreign #tficc, Arabia, pp. 9, 11, $Q Admiralty, Handbook *J 'Arabia, i % fS ft 
* e Thus f#r example lbn Qutayba, Musbkii at- fur an, p. 319. 

y* Cf. Waqidi, Magbozi, i, 12, 27, on the caravans that the Prophet tried to intercept at 
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they serve to highlight the problem. The Meccans had to import all their 
foodstuffs, and presumably fodder too, not to mention the qaraz which 
they used in tanning/ 3 ' Some of their provisions, notably fruit, came 
from neighbouring Ta'if , a city that Q%d is supposed to have moved 
from Syria to Arabia for che express purpose of ensuring chat the Mec- 
cans had something to eat. 62 But man does not live on fruit alone, still 
less do beasts, and other foodstuffs had to be imported from further 
afield. 6 * But foodstuffs imported fr«m far away must have been expen- 
sive, and grain carried by caravan from Syria at a distance of some eight 
hundred miles must have been incredibly costly: that which Medina, 
some two hundred miles to the north of Mecca, imported from southern 
Syria is explicitly said to have been a luxury that only the rich could af- 
ford. 64 How, then, could the Meccans at large afford it? How, in other 
words, could they trade in Syria from a place that was not only far away, 
but alsodevoidof food andotheramenities that human beings and other 
animals generally require to engage in activities of any kind? 

The standard answer to this question is that Mtcca was a sanctuary 
that attracted pilgrims. Quraysh, we are t#ld, began by trading with the 
pilgrims and in due course extended their sphere of activities, no doubt 
spending some of their pilgrim money m Syria, I shall come back to this 
hypothesis in the next chapter. All I wish to say here is that even if it 
were true, it would not solve the problem. How could the Meccans cope 
with thousands of pilgrims, their mounts, and other animals on top of 
the local human and animal population? It was possible after the con- 
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quests, but only thanks to regular imports of grain from F^ypt (hy sea, 
of course), lavish digging of wells, a_nd other forms of attention from the 
rulers of the Middle East, who had infinitely more resources at their dis- 
posal than the pre-Islamic Meccans. As far as pre-Islamic Mecca is con- 
cerned, the more people we choose to place in it, the more imports of 
expensive food by caravan we need to postulate. Naturally pilgrim 
money ought to have helped, if pilgrim money was indeed available. But 
even if we accept that Mecca was ain object of pilgrimage in pre-Islamic 
times, we have to confront the problem that the Meccans are almost in- 
variably said nttto hav e traded with the pilgrims.** And even if we are 
willing to impugn the veracity of the sources on this point, we are still 
left with the problem that the Meccans invested their money in com- 
modities of the kind that could not be transported from Mecca to Syria 
by land without becoming more expensive than Syrian varieties of sim- 
ilar or higher quality. Why would the Syrians buy these commodities? 
I low could Quraysh afford to import necessities at such a price and on 
such a scale? Why, in short, was Qiurashl trade a viable enterprise? 

There arc at least four ways in which this prohlcm could be solved. 
All four, however, require rejection of at least one proposition on which 
there is total agreement in the sources; in other words, all four require 
the adoption of a m#re sceptical attitude to these sources than has pre- 
vailed so far in this work. So far I have analyzed discrepancies between 
the secondary literature and the sources, and between statements made 
in the sources themselves, without querying the fundamental reliability 
of the tradition; on the contraiy, I have presupposed it: this is how 1 have 
isolated the body of evidence with which we must now try to recon- 
struct the nature of Meccan trade. But now it seems that the overall re- 
liability of the tradition must be queried: the sources arc agreed on what 
can scarcely be called other than mutually contradictory propositions. 
Some readers may be inclined to accept these propositions bifa kayf, ar- 
guing that Mcccan trade was as described, however little sense it may 
appear to make; but this seems an unsatisfactory solution. If Meccan 
trade existed, it must have been trade of an intelligihle kind; and if the 
sources fail to describe it as such, then we must consider the possibility 
that the sources are at fault. 

If we chose to do so, the first and most obvious hypothesis to try out 

** 1 shall take u p this point in the following chapter . 
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is that the trading centre of Quraysh was located much closer to Syria 
than modern Mecca, that is to say, somewhere in the northern Hijaz 
within easy reach of Busra, Adhrfat, and Gaza, If Quraysh were based 
in this area, they would no longer be engaged in the peculiar task of sell- 
ing imported coal in Newcastle, but rather in that of distributing coal of 
local origin in Newcastle and environs; and the fact that they frequently 
bought identical or similar goods for themselves would cease to be odd. 
In favour of this idea, it could be said that the relationship between 
Mecca and Syria comes across as unusually close in the sources. Just as 
the Mcccans would visit Syria, so Syrian and other Byzantine traders 
would visit Mecca; 66 and Mecca was also linked with Byzantine Syria in 
political terms. Thus Qusayy is said to have received Byzantine assist- 
ance for his conquest of Mecca/'? while 'Uthman b. al-Huu ayrith 
thought that the Byzantines might like to have a client king there. 6 * It 
was from the Syrian desert that Qusayy arrived for his conquest of the 
city, more precisely from the land of e Udhra, a QudaT tribe; and his 
QuJa'I relatives participated in the c#nquest, too/ 9 Indeed, the Qu- 
rashi link with Byzantium was such that it was a Qurashi in Syria, ac- 
cording to Theophanes, who gave warning to the Byzantines when the 
Muslim invasion of Syria bcgaa 7Q Topographically, Syria was also far 
better known to Quraysh than any other matjar of theirs. Names such as 
Busra, Adhri'at, Zarqa\ Ma'an, Balqa\ Sharat, and Gaza arc men- 
tioned with some frequency, and the sights of southern Syria arc treated 
as landmarks familiar to the Meccans at large. Thus when Amina was 

Cf, abo\e, eh, 6 nrutf-zS, 
67 IbnQutayba, Mavnf y p. 279, 

* ? Cf, FasI, Sbifa\ pp. 143 fr, Abu'LBaqa', Manaqib, fols. iob-1 ia (these ar*? the sources 
referred to previously in connection with 'UthnwTs envisaged tribute); Ibn Hahib, Mu- 
namma% y pp. e 78 ft; Mus'afc al-Zubayrl, Narabjfuraysb, pp, 2*9 f.; Ahmad b. Yahya al 
Baladhutu Ansub al asbrdf, tv b, 126 f Kala'i, Iktija\ pp. 516 f.; cf. also Kister, "Mecca 
and Tamun," p. 14011. 

On the death of Qusayy *s father, his mother married an 'Udhrl and went r# live iix 
Syria, taking Qusayy with heri on learning his true origins, Qusayy returned to M»cca 
and conquered it from KhuzaVa with the help of his half-brother Rizah, who camc/*y*ww r 
min al-Sbam wa-afna' ' fudua (Jbn Habib, Munammaq, pp. 16 f., 82 ff.; Ya'qubi, Tarfkh, 
1273 ff..; Ibn Hisham, Libert, pp. 75 f .; Baladburi, Ansab, 1, 4B ff. The story is told in other 
sources, too). 

TO llieophanes, Cbwgrapkia, 1, 33^, AJV4. 6123 (a Karasenos- called K#uraba; cf, ihid^ 
p. 355, A.M. 6i6^ s where Mu'awiya has a council cf amirs and Korasenin, QurashTs). 

' The Meccan familiarity with Syrian towns such as Busra also impressed T^ammens 
(Mecque, p . 1 4 2 )- 
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Given that there is no way of eliminating the overriding importance 
of Syria, it might thus be argued that Quraysh had two trading centres 
rather than one, possibly to be envisaged a s an original settlement and a 
later offshoot. Whichever might be the original settlement, there would 
be a centre in the north, associated above all with Umayyads, and an- 
other somewhere in the south, associated primarily with Hashimites 
and Makhzumls, the two being linked by common origin, commercial 
relations, and marriage ties. Such a hypothesis would wreak much more 
havoc in the traditional account of Muhammad's life than a mere relo- 
cation of Mecca. Yet, as will be seen, Muslim accounts of the Meccan 
sanctuary also suggest that more than one place is being described, 

A third possibility is that we should make a sharp distinction between 
xVlecca and QurashI trade, or in other words, envisage Quraysh as a trad- 
ing pe#ple operating more or less independently of the place in which 
they were reciuited. Such trading peoples arc well known from pre-«il 
Arabia. Thus Pliny's Gebbanitac as reconstructed by Beeston origi- 
nated, perhaps, in the Nisab area, but operated all over southwest Ara- 
bia, handling frankincense, cinnamon, and #ther aromatics wherever 
they went, and setting themselves up in a number of towns outside their 
homeland, which does not appear to have functioned as the centre of 
either collection or distribution. 77 Similarly, the c Uqayl were active 
wherever there were camels. The families who organized the trade were 
settled in the Qaslm, where the agents likewise tended to be recruited 
But though the Qasim to some extent served as the centre of collection 
and distribution, much of the trade was conducted outside it, 78 There is 
an even more striking example in the Kubaysis, all or most of whom 
came from Kubaysa in Iraq, but who operated as itinerant traders in 
Arabia* trading practically everywhere, it seems, except in Kubaysa it- 
self ™ All three peoples specialised in certain commodities as types of 
trade rather than a certain region, and in the case of the Kubaysis and 
*Uqaylls this was clearly a result of the dispersed nature of both goods 
and customers. Since Quraysh likewise handled goods produced every- 
where in the peninsula, it makes sense that they should have been 
widely dispersed, operating as far away as Syria and the I.Iadramawt, 
and even Ethiopia, without much overall connection between their ac- 

7 ^ Cf. Beest»n, l Tliny > sGebbamtae > V</. , "Soroc#bscr\ arions, n pp. jf. 
7 * Cf . the references given abov e, n. 32 , 
'v MusiL Rvxla, p. 2*9. 
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tivities in north and south. Mecca would simply be the place of recruit- 
ment, to some extent perhaps of organization, but not the eentre of col- 
lection. There would not be any «ne centre of collection, but rather 
numerous minor ones; and insofar as there was any centre of distribu- 
tion, this was clearly the pilgrim fairs, notably 'Ukazand Dhu'l-Majaz, 
not Mecca — a point to which I shall come back. This model would have 
the additional advantage of making Quraysh extremely well connected, 
especially in the western half of the peninsula, without crediting them 
with a political predominance or "Meccan commonwealth" supposedly 
built up on the Ethiopian conquest of the Yemen. 

The sources, of course, insist that Mecca was the centre of QurashI 
trade, being the city for which all imports were destined and from which 
all caravans set out; and though Ibn aFKalbi has QurashI caravaneers 
pick up g#ods from local tribes on the way to Syria in his f/^f-tradition, 
neither he nor any other source kn*wn t# me envisages them as trading 
on the way. What is more, if we distinguish between xMecca and QurashI 
trade, we run into problems with the traditional account of how Mu- 
hammad forced Mecca to surrender. But, on the one hand, the 'Uqayl! 
model could perhaps be modified to avoid this problem. Thus it might 
be argued that Mecea was a transfer point for most g#ods handled by 
Quraysh ev en though most buying and selling took place outside it: pace 
Ibn al~KalbI and others, they did trade on the way. On the other hand, 
it could be argued that the traditional account of how Muhammad 
forced Mecca to surrender should be rejected. For one thing, the num- 
ber of caravans threatened or intercepted by Muhammad is considerably 
larger in Wa^idl than in Ibn lshaq; the three caravans that are plundered 
by the Muslims over a period of five or six years in the latter's work 
scarcely suffice to explain why a trading city of major importance, let 
alone one backed by a "Meccan Commonwealth" should have surren- 
dered to a nest of robbers. And if the number of caravans involved in- 
creased at the same exponential rate of growth before Ibn lshaq as it did 
between Ibn lshaq and VVaqidI, we soon arrive at a stage at which not a 
single one remains. For another thing, it is by no means obvious that 
Mecca did surrender peacefully. "We trampled upon Mecca by force 
with our swords," as E Abbas b. Mirdas remembered it.** "The Muslims 
advanced their swords against them, beating so that one could hear 

*» Ibn Hisham, bebcH, p> 86«; republished wiih n#tes and further references in c Abbas 
b. Mirdis, Bttudn, xxiv, 8, 
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nothing except the cries of men in battle," as another puet put it** J "Our 
swords have left you a slave, and e Abd aUDar, their leaders, are slave 
girls," as Hassan b. Thabit boasted/ 2 And early lawyers were also of the 
opinion that Mecca had been conquered by force. 8 * There is thus no rea- 
son to reject the 'UqaylT model simply because it is at odds with the re- 
ceived version of Muhammad's life. 

Yet whichever model we adopt, the fact remains that two areas in par- 
ticular are reflected in the traditions on the Prophet's life, that is, south- 
ern Syria and the northern Hijaz *n the one hand, the Sarat and other 
places to the south of modern Mecca on the other. Why should this be 
so? Where was Muhammad active hefore the hijra y and which was the 
city that he forced to surrender or conquered by forcer Where was the 
sanctuary? There appears to he no way of making sense of Qurashi trade 
without undermining the tradition at large. 

Finally, it could be argued that the entire attempt to reconstruct the 
nature of Mecean trade is futile. If the sources assert that the Meceans 
stopped trading outside Meeca or started doing so, exported commodi- 
ties in return for which they were paid in bullion or exported bullion in 
return for which they bought commodities, or exported commodities in 
return for others, then one has every right to suspect that what the 
sources preserve is not recollections of what Meccan trade was like, but 
rather versions of what early storytellers thought it could have been like, 
each version being perfectly plausible in itself because it is based on 
knowledge of the kinds of trade that were conducted in Arabia. If this is 
so, it is not surprising that the traditions fail t# add up to a coherent pic- 
ture, nor should wc attempt to make them doso.lt would not be the case 
that certain details are wrong and others right, but that all should be dis- 
missed as embroidery on general themes such as trade, wealth, raids, 
and the like. 

J. Wcllhauser , ed. and tr^ li Letzter Teil der lieder der Hudhailitcn," p. 3 1 — 137 
(no, 18 3 \ where it is attributed to Abu Ra ee as a] Sahili. The poem is also cited in lbn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 81 8, with much the same story about the author, here Hindis b. Qays 
(simi larly W&qidI, Magbazi, n, 823, without the poem). But we are now assured that the 
poem does riot refer to the conquest of Mecca as such, only to an isolated pocket of resist 
ance led by the thrse men whose names are oientioned in the poem. 

** Hassan b. Thaibit in lbn Hisham, Lebtn y p. 8ja( = Divwn, ed. Hirsctfeld, no, I, lines 
22 (.). c Aralat rejected this line (Din-an. 1 T t9 f X 

*J Kister, "Some Reports," p, 87. 
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The genesis of Meccan trade is conventionally explained with reference 
to the fact that Mecca was a baram #r sanctuary area. On the one hand, 
it was the object of an annual pilgrimage. It thus became a pilgrim fair, 
"a typical . . . combination of pilgrim center and marketplace," as Don- 
ner puts it. 1 On the other hand it was inviolable, no bloodshed being 
permitted within it. It was thus apt to attract settlers and visitors all the 
year round, and according to Watt it became a commercial center be- 
cause it was a place "to which men could come without fear of molesta- 
tion. 77:i It is not always clear in the secondary literature whether it was 
the annual pilgrimage or the permanent inviolability, or both, that stim- 
ulated the growth of trade; nor is it always clear when the sanctuary be- 
gan to have its stimulating effect: according to some, Mecca was a cultic 
and commercial center even in antiquity, though it is more commonly 
said only to have developed into one on its occupation by Quraysh.* 
There is not, however, any disagreement on the basic point: one way or 
the other, Meccan baram and Mcccan trade were intimately linked, as 
practically every author on the subject states. 4 But why has this propo- 
sition gained axiomatic status? 

As regards antiquity, the proposition is gratuitous in that wc do not 
know anything about trade in iMecca before its occupation by Quraysh, 
The belief arises from the identification of Mecca with Ptolemy's Ma 
coraba. But this identification is untenable, as has already been shown; 

' F, M. Dinner, T be Early Islamic Ctttquests^ p. 51. 
3 Watt, Mabommad at Mecca, p, 3, 

3 Alccca i s conjectured to hav c been a major cukic and commercial centre even i n antiq- 
uity in Grohmann, l \Mak»faba"; similarity* Hiiti, Capita! Cities % pp. 4 f and Bonner Re- 
lieves it to have functioned a s a pilgrim fair for centuries before the rise of Islam {Cmqacsts, 
p. 51). For other views, see the discussion in Simon, "I;iums et flaf," p. iofn. 

* Sec for example Lammens, £ *Republique marchande t v pp. 33 f.; Margoliouth, Mo- 
bammed, pp, 1 3 f.; Rodins*ti t Mthammd, p. 3 9 i Shaban, Islamic History, t, 3; Hitti t Capital 
dues, p, 5; Kister, ''Some Reports,' 1 p. 76. 
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and even if it were not, it would not enable us to say anything about the 
city, inasmuch as Ptolemy offers no information a[>out it apart from the 
longitude and latitude at which it was located, 5 The Islamic tradition has 
it that the Amalekite and Jurhumite rulers of Mccea used to collect tithes 
from traders there, but is otherwise silent on the subject,* 

ft could, moreover, be argued that Quraysh were traders even before 
they occupied Mecea. An 'Uqla inscription dating from about 27#-278 
a.d, enumerates Qrshtn as guests of a Hadrami king along with repre- 
sentatives of Tadmar, Ka§d, and Hind.? The Qrthtn are assumed to be 
Qurashl women; and if the other guests were Palmyrenes, Chaldaeans, 
and Indians, the meeting presumably had something to do with trade.* 
If so, Quraysh would appear to have been traders of some importance as 
early as the third century A.n>; and since they only settled in Mecea two 
centuries later or so,' their tradeeould evidently not owe anything to the 
sacred status of this city. One would not, however, wish to attach to# 
much importance to this inscription. Khadi ja* Asma\ Hind, and other 
female traders notwithstanding, it is odd that Quraysh should have been 
represented by fourteen women and not a single male, fourteen also 
being t#o many in view of the fact that the hypothetical Palmyrenes, 
Chaldaeans, and Indians only sent two representatives. Whatev er the 
women were doing in the Hadramawt, they had hardly been sent there 
to discuss trade. If their identification as Qurashl women is correct, 
Quraysh must have enjoyed an importance in the third century of which 
the Islamic tradition preserves no recollection at all, and this is a startling 
thought. But the importance was not necessarily commercial, and the 
identification could be wrong. There may have been trade in Mecca be- 

? G, above, ch, 6, pp. 134-56. 

6 'Agbarfy xv, j 1 f.; Mas 'fid i, Muruj, m, 99. 

7 A. J amine, ecL and tr,. The Al Vqlab Texts (BocumeniatKm Sud Arabe, III), pp. 3$, 44 
(|a 9i9, $31), Both parts of the inscription have been published before, but the crucial 
words had noc yet been deciphered <cf\ Reperttit-e (TSptgraphie Stmitiqw, vii, 110s. 4,85ft 
4,862). 

* Jam me ta kes the identification of the vvomen as Qurashl for granted and considers the 
possibility that the Hindites were Indians, but makes no suggestions regarding the iden- 
tity of Tadmar and KakJ (ALVqlab Texts, pp, j , 25, 38 f«, 45), It is to Professor A.F.L. 
Beestan that lowe the suggestion that we may here be seeing Indians, Chaldeaeans, Pa h 
myrenes, and Quraysh together (persona I communication), 

?Cf,£/\M> ^usayy 

■• Jamme offers no speculations onwhai they might be doing, though he tooth inks that 
there must hav e been more than trade to the meeting (4/- Vqlab Texts, p. 25). 
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foreitsoccupation by Quraysh, and Quraysh may have been traders be- 
fore they occupied the city; but the fact of the matter is that we know 
nothing ahout either question. 

What, then, do we know atxmt the relationship between the Meccan 
barum and Qurashi trade after the QurashT occupation of the city? On 
this question the tradition offers a fair amount of information. We may 
start by considering whether Mecca was a pilgrim fair. 

The tradition is almost unanimous that it was not a pilgrim fair, A fa- 
mous list of pre-lslamic fairs enumerates some sixteen fairs as having 
been of major importance in Arabia before Islam. Not one of the several 
versions of this list mentions Meeca. 1 3 What is more, there is no question 
of Mecca having been somehow forgotten. We are told that three of the 
fairs in question, that is, *Ukaz, Dhu'l-Majaz, and Majanna, were held 
in the holy months. Having traded there, people would perform their 
ritual duties at 'Arafa (located in the vicinity of these fairs just outside 
Mecca) and then go home. 1 Thus one version. More commonly we are 
told that they would prepare for the pilgrimage to Meeea. This they 
would do on the day of tanoiya (8 Dhu'l-hijja) by calling a halt to trade 
and transferring from 'Uka? or Dhu'l-Majaz to 'Arafa.'* On this day, 
too, they would be joined by all those who had not attended the fairs in 
question, having nothing to buy or sell. [ « Mo trade was conducted at 
Wrafaor Mina,'* A fortiori, no trade was conducted in Mecca itself 

M The fullest version is given in Mamuji, Azmim y n, 1 6 1 ff,^ shorter ones are found in 
Ibn Hablb, Mubabbar, pp. 265 ff.; Abu Hayyan, lmta\ 1, 83 ff,; Ya'qubl, Tarikb, 1, 313 
f_; ^alqashandi, Subh, 1, 410 f. The section relating to the pilgrim fairs is also reproduced 
in a somewhat different foimin Aira^i, Makka, pp. 12^ ff.; Ibn HabTfc T Munammuq, j^>, 
274 f. Some additional material is cited in Bakrl, Majam, pp. 660 f.; Yaqut, Buld^n % in, 
704 f\, both r Ukaz. In general, see alsoS. al- Afghani, Anudq af ' arab fll-jabiUyya nJai 

3H Thus AWu Hayyan, lmta\ p. 85 (tbumma yaqifuna bi 4 Araj 'a wa yaqdum ma c a!aybim 
mm mandsikibrm tbvmma yatawajjah&na iia awfanibipi) 

J 3 Ya'qiibl, Tdrtkh % i, 314; Ibn Iiablb, Munammaq, p. 275; n/>, Muhabbar, p. 267; Mar 
zuqi, Azmhta, 11, p. i66 } Azraqi, Makka, p. 1 29, (Compare also Agbam^ xxn, p. 57, where 
the fair of'Ulcaz. is envisaged as continuing right up to the beginning of the pilgrimage. 

J 4 Azraqi, Makka, p. 12$; Marzuql, Azmirra, u, 166. 

l * Azraqi, Makka, p. cf\ p. 129: kana yawm al-tanriyaakbira anvaqibim, IbnHabib, 
Munammaq, p. 275. 
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The list of pre-lslamic fairs goes back to Ibn al-KalbTi but the section 
on the pilgrim fairs is derived from his father's Tafsir y presumably od 
2: 194, l& By way of background to this verse, other exegetes also inform 
us that the prc-Islamic Arabs used not to trade during the pilgrimage, 
that is in a state of ihrim^ accordingly, we are told, no trading was con- 
ducted at either *Arafa or Mina. That none was conducted in Mecca 
itself is once more left implicit. Alternatively, we are informed that the 
pre-lslamic Arabs did trade during the pilgrimage, or that some of them 
did; t9 it was the early Muslims rather than the pagans who felt the com- 
bination of trade and pilgrimage to be wrong." But the places at which 
the pagans are said to have traded during the pilgrimage are once more 
specified as XMz, Dhu'I-Majaz, and Majanna, not as Mecca, Mina, or 
e Arafa t so Mecca still is not envisaged as a pilgrim fair. Either way, God 
himself put an end to the qualms in question when he revealed 2: 194: "it 
is no fault in you that you should seek bounty from your lord/* It was 
then that people began to trade at'Arafa, Mini, and, once more implic- 
itly, Mecca itself during the pilgrimage." Indeed, given that e Uk5z, 

10 Ibn al-Kalbl is identified as the authority for the full list in Martuqi, whereas Kalbl is 
giwn as the authority for the section relating to the pilgrim fairs and related matters in 
Azraqi {Makka, p. 122). The isn&din AzraqI is Kalbi from Abu Salih from Ibn 'Abba's, 
indicating that the information comes from Kalbi's lost Tafiir {cf . F. Sezgin, Gesciricbte des 
arabirchtn Scbrifttums^ 1, 34 f, Sezgin's belief that the work is extant remains to be proved, 
cf . below, ch. 9 n59>. 

J 7 Taban,/tf/«f , u 1 1 5 5 ff. .citing Mujahid and r Amr b. •mar, both from Ibn Wbbas; 
similarly M J. Kister, "Labbayka, Allahumma t Labbayka .... #n a Monotheistic As- 
pect ofa Jaliiliyya Practice," pp, 37 f., citing Mu^atil and others; cf , also uL* '"Some Re- 
pom," p, 76 and the note thereto(where the evidence is interpreted differently), 

'* Tabarl,/awi\ 11, 150, citing Mu jahid o n K Araf a and Said b Jubayr on Aftna, 

,yi Cf, Ya'qubi, Ta'tikb, 1, 20 8, where the I;Jums and the Hilla are presented as having 
differed on this point. 

- Tabarj,/<z/«f , n t 159 f ..; Muhammad b . aUHasan aLTusi, aLTibyan fi tafsirdLfu^an^ 
ii, 166; Ibn Karhlr, Taftir, 1 , 230 f..; Wahidl,^^, pp. 4 1 f, (llieview that it wasthe pre- 
Islamic Arabs who felt trade during the pilgrimage to be wrong is also mentioned in the 
latter two works.) 

11 Cf, Amql, Makka, pp. 130 f, < u they used notto buy and sell ontheday at'Arafaor 
during the days at Mina, but when God brought Islam he allowed them to do so; for God, 
CJtaltcd is he T revealed inhts book, "it is no fault in you that yon should seek bounty from 
your lord" [and when 'Ukaz, Dhu'I-Majaz;, and Majanna were abandonedl they made do 
with the fairs of Mecca, M'ina, and *Arafa'). Note also the reflections of the same idea in 
the comments ad 22:28 f. , where the manafi* are frequently understood as a reference to 
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some cogency thar Mecca was not an object of pilgrimage at all in pre- 
Islami crimes.* 6 As I shall show, Wellhausen's hypothesis makes effort- 
less sense of the evidence. l>ie pre Islamic Arabs did trade during the 
pilgrimage. But they did nor trade in Mecca during the pilgrimage, be- 
cause the pilgrimage did not go to Mecca before the rise of Islam. 

Thar the pre-Islamic Arabs traded during the pilgrimage is easily 
shown. *Ukaz T Dhu'l-Majaz, and Majanna were barams which one 
would visit in the holy months, 3 ? thar is ro say, as pilgrims. They were 
also barams at which people would trade. The pre-Islamic Arabs thus 
traded during the pilgrimage, and naturally they did so in a state of 
ibrdrriy the consecrated state of pilgrims; how could they be pilgrims if 
they were nor in this state? Ibn Habib informs us thar Quraysh would 
never go to Bhu'l-Majaz excepr in a state of ibrdm. 2 * Quraysh were also 
in a state of ihram at 'Ukaz when the war of Fi jar provoked by Bamd 
broke out. 2 * And according to Azra^i, nobody would g# to either 
X T kaz y Dhu'l-Majaz, or Majanna except in a state of ihram (illamubrimtn 
bfl-bajj),** Our sources no doubt rake it that people would go in this state 
because trading ar the fairs in question was followed by the pilgrimage 
to e Arafa, Mina, and Mecca, but this is evidently wrong. If people went 
in a consecrate d state to holy places in the holy months, they were going 
as pilgrims to the places in question. Visiting 'Ukaz „ Dhu'I-Majaz, and 
Majanna was part of the pilgrimage, nor a prolegomenon to it. In short, 
it was as pilgrims that visitors to *Ukaz, DhG'I-Majiz, and Majanna 
would engage in trade. 

From c Uk£z, Dhu'l-Majaz, and Majanna the pilgrims would proceed 
to'Arafa and Mina. But would they proceed to M#cca, too? Wellhausen 
denied it on the ground that the Muslim pilgrimage is still conducted 
largely outside Mecca, a point hard to dispute. Though it begins in 
Mecca, its formal start is at \Arafa; and though it ends in Mecca, too, its 
real tertnination is at Mina, this being where sacrifices are made and 

** Wellhausen , Rate T pp. 79 ff, 

17 u Hc brought it to the market tf'Ukaz in the baram" as we are told »f someone trying 
to sell a sw»rd at 'Ukaz, where he was killed in the karam {Agkani, xi, 119}, For the dates 
of the fairs, see the references listed ab»ve, n 1 1 . 

lfl Ibn I : IabIb T AfwMwflW9,p. 275 

19 Ibn I Jablb, Munammaq, p, 196 (qadinut suq Vkd?Ja'tuajcda'i-n&s bi^Ukaz^ad budarHl- 
suq ual-nas mubrirnun it I bajj) . 
30 Azraqi, Makka, p, 132. 
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heads are shaved, whereupon the state of ibram is abandoned J 1 This 
suggests that the visits to Mecea ha\e been added to an •rigimlly inde- 
pendent ritual, and there are two further points in support of this view. 
First, as Wellhausen himself noted, the religious offices connected with 
the pilgrimage to Wrafa were in the hands of Tamimis and others, not 
of Qurashis: Quraysh arc presented as responsible only for the pilgrims 
in Mccea itself J 3 Second, Mecca is an odd place in which to end the tmjj. 
Mina and e Araf a were uninhabited places devoid tf guardians and per- 
manent inhabitants, heing active only in the holy months. So also were 
'Ukaz, Dhu'I-Majaz, and Majanna, the barams with which the pilgrim- 
age started: the five sanctuaries outside Mecea form a natural group. But 
Meeca was a city with a permanent population and a shrine endowed 
with guardians. It was thus a shrine on a par with that of Allat at Ta* if 
or al~ c Uzza at Nakhla, not a desert sanctuary. The pilgrimage was a rit- 
ual performed at times and places in which everybody downed arms and 
nobody was in control: a sanctuary owned by a specific tribe does not 
belong in this complex, 

It could, of course, be argued that the pilgrimage had been extended 
to Mecca even in pre-Islamic times, and this is how Lammens saw it: the 
originally independent sanctuaries of 'Arafa and Mina, according to 
him, had been reduced to mere stations on the way to Mecca even before 
the rise #f Islam by the enterprising Quraysh in the course of their com* 
mercial expansion." But this is unlikely to be correct. In the first place, 
the tradition is too eager to dissociate e Araf a and Mina from the other 
desert sanctuaries, attaching them to Meeea instead. When the exegetes 
tell us that the pagan Arabs used t# abstain from trading during the pil- 
grimage (meaning the Muslim pilgrimage to r Arafa, Mina, and Mecca), 
or that they did trade during the pilgrimage (but only during the pagan 
pilgrimage to *Ukaz, Dhu'l-Majaz,, and Majanna), they are eoneerned t# 
present Mina and e Arafa as places of particular holiness. But people did 

> 1 Wellhausen, Res te, pp, ?j ff, 

J" Wellhausen, fate, p. 83 n; cf. ibid.* p. 81; bclow T p, iSS; Kistcr. ''Mecca and 
Tamim/ 1 pp. 141 f,, 155. Kistcr argues against Wellhausen on the ground that it was Qu 
raysh who had invested Tamlm (the holders #f the most important offices) \* ith their f one 
riom: Tamlm were thus integrated in the Mleccan system, Bnt since the sources make it 
clear that no%irashTs had ever held theofnecs in question, it is hard to sec ho wthcy could 
liavc been in a position to delegate them, 

" Lammens, "Rcpubli<pcmarchandc, n p_ 35. 
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along with other necessities, the only reward of their Meccan hosts, ac- 
cording to some, heinga share in the pilgrims 7 sacrifices . 4i And it was to 
neighbouring tribes, not to pilgrims, that the Meccans were reputed to 
have sold idols, 4 ? For the flourishing trade with pilgrims in Mccea de- 
scribed, for example, by Margoliouth, there is no support in the tradi- 
tion, while that presented by Lapidms in fact refers to X T kaz 

This is not to deny that Quraysh owed much of their wealth to the 
pilgrimage. "How did they make a living if n$t from the pilgrimage?" as 
e Umar asks in response to the question on the legitimacy of combining 
pilgrimage and trade. 4 * But the pilgrimage on which they flourished was 
the pagan one to sanctuaries outside Mecca, above all 'Uka? and Dhu'l- 
Majaz. These were the pilgrim fairs at which "people made a living in 
the Jahiliyya," the mawasim aUbtjj that constituted their matjar, their 
place of trade. 4 * When we are told that Quraysh used to trade only with 
those who came to Mecca, Mecca is more or less automatically glossed 
as meaning Dhu'l-Majaz and 'Ukaz; 4 ? here as elsewhere "Mecca" is an 

" Cf. Kistcr, "Alecca and Tamlm,"pp, 13* and the note thereto, 137, J 39 
43 Cf. ab+vc, ch, 4, no. 11. 

*' Cf, Margoliouth, Mohammed, p. 13. It is truethat Hubal's guardians chargeda fee for 
oracular advice; but it is Quraysh themselves, nmt foreign pilgrims, who are presented as 
tbecustomers (a pointto which I shall return shortly), A visitors tax is attested for Byzan- 
tine traders, but again not for pilgrims (ef, AzrMqT. Mahka, p. 107), Lammens takes the 
barim mentioned by Ibn iurayd to bea tax on pilgrims {cf, Mecque, p, 140; Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan Ibn Burayd, Kttab al-iibtiqaq, p. 282). rnfact, however, the barim was a share 
in the pilgrims' sacrifices thatQurashi hosts w»uld receive in return for looking after them 
and providing for their needs (cf. Kister, ik M»cca and Tamim t " p t36n. And even this 
interpretation could be disputed; cf, the alternative story abuut Zuwaylini, the mam al 
bartm, cited ibid, from Baladhuri). Lapidus, ll Thc ArabCon^uests, 1+ p. 5^; compare VVell- 
hausen, Reste, pp. 89 f 

Tabari,/£wf , 11. 160; Ibn Kathir, Tafirr, 1. 240 (W bul kanat md'ayirbubum ilia Jtl 

« 6 Kana 'Ukaz wa Dbtil Majaz aswaqabum JTi-jdbiliyya yuqtmunabd mamasim at bajj wa 
kanat madyixbubum minba. (BaydawT, Anwar, i, 145). Kana matjar a I ndspU-jdbiliyya r Ukdz 
ivaDbttLMajae (TabarT, Jami\ n, 159, citing *Amr W, Dinar from Ibn c Abbas), Kanat 
Ckat waMajanna wiaMuLMajaz asw^fan JTljdbiliyyailhn Karhir, lafslr, 1, 239, citing 
the same>. All statements are made in explanation of 2:194, which was rc\ta\edflmavxkim 
al bajj. 

47 Kanat Quraysb la tatd jiru ilia ma* a man ivarada 'alayba Mahkata jVl-mowdsim ina-bi 
DhClMajazwa-suq T Vkaz <&a-f?l-athburalJburitm (Tha'llibi* Thimar % p. 1 15). This passage 
clearly does not describe three alternative places or dates *f arrival; /T/-/7ra«,v2«/w is synnn- 
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abbreviation (or tendentious substitution) for the pilgrim fairs at which 
the Meccans traded.** The pilgrim fairs ucre "the markets of Mecca":** 
Mecca itself was not a fair. c Ukaz, DhQ'l-Majaz, and Majaniu, "these 
were the markets of Quraysh and the Arabs, and none was greater than 
r Uka^" 5 *The sources thus make it clear that sanctuaries did contribute 
to Qurashi wealth; but k was sanctuaries other than that of Mecca which 
made the contribution. 

Tt might still be argued that Mecca, though n#t an object of pilgrim- 
age, nonetheless attracted visitors in Rajab, when the e umra was made, 
and that these visitors stimulated trade.* 5 But for one thing, it could be 
argued that the bajj and the 'umra were destined for the same sanctuary: 
if the bajj stopped short of Mecca, the 'umra did, as welL* 2 For another 
thing, there is only the feeblest suggestion that the 'umra generated 
traded And though Hubal, the deity accommodated in the Ka^ba, may 

villus with jt i osbbur al buntm, and it was only in Khtasbbttr uUburum that peeple tame to 
Dhu'l-Alajaz and 'L'kaz. The first ami the last thus do not mean "and» w but rather "that 
is/' and the passage might betranslated as follows: ''Quraysh used only to trade wilh those 
who came to them at Mecca in the pilgrim season, that is at Dhul-Afajaz and the market 
of c Ukaz in ihc hoiy months.' 1 

4* Events lecatedat Mecca in one source will W Jecued at Dhft'LMajaz. er'Ulkazin an 
ether (cf, above, ii4<j; and compare the equivalence of Mecca and DmYl-Majaz in n39). 
When ibn Sa*d says thatthe Prophet ^stayed in Mecca for as longas he stayed, calling the 
tribes to Ged and offering himself te them every year at Majanna, *Ukaz and Mina," he is 
implicitly turning the pilgrim fairs into parts of Mecca without saying anything incorrect 
(Tabaqat, i, 2 17; similarly p. 216). When the seurces speak of thepilgrim fairs as "the mar- 
kets of Mecca" (cf. the following note), they again tend to envisage them as extensions of 
Mecca rather than as markets outside it at which the Meccans traded; and naturally tlie 
medcrn reader fellows suit, 

4v Bakn, Mujam^ p, 66o> s.v. *Ukaz: 'Ukaz, Majanna . and Dhu'l-Majaz were osviaq It 
Makka\ cf. Ibn Sa e d, Tabaqat, vm T 323: Dhu'l-Majaz was a suq mitt aswdq Makka. 

*° Yaqut, Buldan, ttt, 705, sx\ 'Ukaz, citing Waqidi; cf . Jen Habib, Mubabbar, p. 267 
(kanat 'Ukaz min dzami aswtiq al-arab). 

«' Cf. Wcllhanscn, keste, pp. 84, 97 ff. 

t* This was not Wellhauscn's view, but compare Nonnesus' description of an Arabian 
sanctuary of the same type as the complex of pilgrim fairs known from the Islamic tradi- 
tion, possibly even identical with it: it was \isiced in all three hely months, including Rajah 
(helow , nni 27-28). And note that the c umra seems to go tn Dhul-Majaz in one of the ac- 
counts of thecoftversion of Medina cited a»e>ve, 039. 

« One version of the bilfal-fuJul scery has iithat the Yemeni who was wronged in Mecca 
has come to make the 'umra and engage in trade {qaJima Makka mti*tamu*n bi-bidd'a, thus 
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for all wc know have attracted visitors all the year rounds 4 there is little 
to indicate that Mecca was a market of major importance at all. It had a 
suq^ and there is occasional mention of Hudhalis, Kinarus, and others 
selling camels, sheep,** slaves,*? and other commodities there,'* Safwan 
b. Umayya is said to have sold Egyptian imports in the lower part of the 
city,>* and a Tamimi is said to have had his matjar in Mecca (but the par- 
allel version omits the matjar, and a variant version also fails to mention 
trade).* 0 Byzantine traders are said to have visited Mecca, and Jews are 
also supposed to have been active there, as wc have seen already.* 1 But 
the sources give us to understand that Qurashi trade was conducted 

Ibn Abi'I Hadid, Sharh, m, 464; Kala'i, Jktija\ p, 146, b^th citing Zubayr b. Bakkar). But 
in the prediction story eked in Kalal, Kitab al-iktifa\ pp. 24* f., Abu Nu'aym, Dalail, 
p. i 22 T the Yathribis who make the r amra are merely accompanied b y a trader, a Jew who 
ev idently was n»t making the umra himself- I know of no other stories i n which r umra 
and trade are mentioned together. 

s* There is no indication of seasonal patterns in accounts of visits to Hubal. For the vo 
five offerings that he received, see Azraqi, Makka, pp. 3 1, 49. Compare thevotive offerings 
received by Allat (alMve, ch, 3 n4>^ Votive offerings are not t of course, evidence of trade. 

Thus Nubayh b, al-Hajjaj found it hard t# maintain his two wives on whathecarned 
during theday in theja^of Mecca <Ibn Habit*, Mtma>nm*f, p, 52), Abujahl was sittingyt- 
nabiyat mln d suq when a Zubaydi came to complain to the Prophet abtut at) injustice (Ha- 
Udhuri, Ansab* 1, 130 — 2 variation on the bitf al-fudUl story), 

56 Thus an Irashl sold camelste Abujahl, who refused to pay, whereupon Muhammad 
redressed the injustice (Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 257; Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, Ji8; AbQ 
Nuay in T Dalai I, pp 166 f*J. A Sulajui sold camels; to a Meccan who likewise refused to 
pay (IVn Habib, Muttamnuq, p. 164) A Hiudhali selling sheep in Mecca caught sight of 
Abu Jahl (Balaidhur I , Ansab, 1 , 1 2 & . A 1 1 these are more variations o n the biifal-judni theme). 

A Hudhalisvld a pnsonerof war in Mecca (above, ch,4, n97). Since Dhul-Majai was 
located in Hudhali territory it is, however, possible that Mecca here stands for Dhu'L-Ma- 
jaz. 

A Kinani s#ld an unspecified commodity in .Mecca (Ibn Hahtb* Munammaq, pp. 275 
f.), 7 wo Wbdis are supposed to liave s*)d trousers from Ha jar there (above, ch. 4 075). 
And idbkbir exchanged there Swtbomd (above* ck 3 114$), 
Kister, "Some Reports," p. 77, citing VaMu. 

*• Ibn Abi'l Hadid, Sharks in, pp, 465 f Ibn 'Asakir, Tabdhib, vu, 329; cf. Kister, 
''Mecca and Tamim/ 1 pp. 130 f. Both tell a story abont a Tamimi proregeof Zubayt b. 
r AW al Muttalib who got slapped by Harb b, Umayya in Mecca. Ibn r Asaldr does n#t, 
however, mention that the Tamimi had oomieto Mecca for trade; and trade is also absent 
from the stoty in which it is a protege of Khalaf b. As'ad who gets slapped by Ijarh b 
Umayya iftasail, p. 76; cited by Ibn Abi'l-Hadid T Sbarb, in, 457), 

«' Cf, above, ch. 5, p. 1 39 
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overwhelmingly wtside Mecca, in Syria, the Yemen, and elsewhere, and 
above all at the pilgrim fairs. 

•ne is thus inclined to be suspicious of the claim that Qurashi trade de- 
veloped hecause men could come to Mecca without fear of molestation. 
Actually, here, as so often, Mecca has been conflated with the pilgrim 
fairs around it. The only time at which people could to Mecca with- 
out fear of molestation was in the holy months; but the holy months did 
not, of course, owe their existence to the Mecean sanctuary, and it was 
to 'Uka?,, Dhu'I-Majaz, and other pilgrim fairs that Meccans and others 
alike would go during the months in question. The advantage that 
Mecca is believed to have derived from its sacred status (apart from the 
pilgrimage that has already been discussed) is a permanent inviolability 
which meant that people could live there without fear of molestation, l>e 
it by neighbouring tribes or private enemies elsewhere. The exegetes 
make much of the claim that Mecca was exempt from raids and other 
violence, God hav ing granted it immunity from perils of this kind in re- 
sponse to Abraham's prayer for safety and sustenance; 65 and it is often 
stated in the secondary literature that Mecca attracted outlaws, fugi- 
tives, and others in need of refuge. Re this as it may, the exegetes de- 
velop the theme of inviolability in a fashion precisely opposite to Watc 
when it comes to trade, It is not that others could come to Mecca without 
fear of molestation, hut on the contrary that the Meccans themselves 
could^t drwty from Mecca without such fear. Whereas other Arahs, we 
are told, were unable to leave their territories without risking being 
raided, Quraysh were safe wherever they went, their connection with 
the sanctuary conferring inviolability on them, 6 * If they were raided by 
mistake, their property would be restored to them on discovery of their 
identity because, as it was said, a Qurashi is inviolahle everywhere/ 4 
This idea is not confined to the exegetes, Thus one version of the list 

0: Tikarljftni !\ xxx, p, 172; SuyutI, Durr, vi, 397; RazI, Majatlk Mil, $i3;Tusi, Ti 
byan, p, 4 1 4 (the latter without reference to Abraham); cf. ^ur'an, 14:40, A)] are com 
meriting on Sura 106. 

TabarT,/^/', xxx, 172, citing ^atada and Ibn Zayd; SuyutI. Durr, vi, 398, citing 
%.tada; Ibn^utayba T Mwbkilal -fur an, p. 319; Razi, Akfatik. vui, 513, 

'** Kala'i, IktiJ*', p. 78. citing AWu 'Ubayda (d-Qurasht bi-kulli baladm bardtrt); similarly 
^ataria in TakarTjVwf, xxx, 172, 
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of pre-Islamic fairs has it that all Mudar and their allies (though nut all 
Arabs, as implied by the exegete.s) regarded Quraysh as inviolable he- 
cause of their association with the baytf* And Jahiz contrives to find a 
reference to this inviolability in a pre-Islamic poem, though this time in 
a contemptuous vein: being mere traders, we arc told, Quraysh would 
seek refuge in their bayt and, on leaving it, decorate themselves with 
muql and the bark of trees in order to make themselves recognizable to 
potential attackers. In short, there is evidence that Quraysh were re- 
garded as holy men, not holy dispensers of justice as Serjeant would 
have it, but rather holy traders.** 

The claim is not altogether implausible. Traders have often been re- 
garded as inviolable in Arabia, though they have not often had a sanc- 
tuary to make their inviolability respectable. 67 And guardians of holy 
places have similarly tended to enjoy inviolability, though they have not 
often used it to be traders. That Quraysh were regarded as inviolable is 
nonetheless bard to accept. 

First, who acknowledged the inviolability of Quraysh? Not all Arabs, 
fa - not all Arabs recognized the sanctity of Mecca, as the tradition itself 
admits. 69 It could be the case that all xMudar and their allies did T as Mar- 
zuqi claims. But according to ibn H&blb's version of the same passage, 
it was on grounds of kinship rather than holiness that these tribal groups 
would refrain from raising Quraysh: no Mudarl or ally of a Mudarl 
would molest Mudari merchants, he says, meaning that QaysT or Ta- 
rrumi merchants enjoyed the same protection as the supposedly holy 
men of Quraysh. 6 ' In fact, however, Quraysh can scarcely have enjoyed 
automatic protection on either ground, for the story of Hashim's ildf- 
agreements takes it for granted that they had to make special agreements 
for their saf ety on the way wherever they went. And the story of I lakam 
b. AbiVAs's jiwar similarly presupposed lack of automatic protection, 

* $ Marzuqi, Azmina* u T 162. 
Jahiz, Tna tpusoila, p. 63. Cf. R,B. Serjoant, "Haram and Haw tab, the Sacred En- 
clave in Arabia." 

* ? And despite the sanctuary, they clearily are not respectable in jahiz*s discussion. T he 
poem on which he is commenting explicitly say s thai trade is despised Uijdra tuhyaru), 
and Jsihiz explains that this is because traders could not defend themselves. Quraysh are 
thus pariahs here rather than holy men. 

* g Cf. Kister T "Alecca a nd Tamlm," pp, 14-2 Cf. 

*» IbnHafcibt Mububbur, p. 264. 
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though it presupposes lack of special agreements as well, at least on the 
r#ute t« Iraq, 7° To restate the point in concrete terms, we arc told by 
Marzuqi and Ibn llahib that Tayyi' would refrain from raiding Qu- 
raysh because they were allies of MiuJar, who respected the sanctity of 
Mecca or maybe just Mudari kinship ties. But others tell us that, on the 
contrary, Tayyi* were among the tribes who did not respect the sanctity 
of Mecca and who would even raid pilgrims in the holy months. Indeed, 
it was because Tayyi* and others did not respect the sanctity of Mecca 
that Hashim had to negotiate //^-agreements, 71 Nonetheless, it was also 
from Tayyf that Hakam was obliged to seek jiwdr. One is thus disin- 
clined to believe that either Midar or their allies regarded Quraysh as 
exempt from acts of aggression. 

Second, how could Quraysh claim inviolability? To be inviolable in 
tribal Arabia was to be excluded from the tribal commonwealth in 
which prestige was determined largely by military strength. One could 
be excluded because one was too holy to compete, as in the case of the 
saint, or because one was to weak to do so, as in tbe case of the pariah; 
but either way one had to renounce the use of force: one evidently can- 
not claim to be both inviolable and a competitor in military terms. But 
Quraysh were a warlike people. It is true that there are suggesd ons to 
the contrary. Thus they are often said to have abstained from raiding;^* 
the Jews of Medina attributed their defeat at Badr to their lack of mili- 
tary experience; 73 and Jahiz explains that traders in pre Islamic Arabia, 
including Quraysh, were despised for their inability to defend them- 
selves, an explanation that conjures up pariahs. 74 But the tradition at 
large is innocent of the idea that they were either unwilling or unable to 
fight. There arc stories in which they engage in Bedouin-style raids, or 
set out to avenge their dead, and long accounts of their wars with the 
Azd and other tribes, not to mention the wars of Fijar or thcircampaigns 
against Muhammad, 75 Even members of trading caravans would gal- 
lantly engage in military skirmishes with other tribes on behalf of 

Cf. above, ch. 5 ni 23, 
7 « Kister, "Mecca andTamirm" pp. 118 f.» 143, citing Ilia'aubi.Jahi*, and others. 

Ibid. % pp. 136 f. ♦ 138, citingjihiz and HaJabi 
71 lbn Hisham, Lebcn. p. 3$3- 
7 < Cf. above, nn66, 67. 

? s Cf. lbn ilablb, Munammuq, pp, 150 f ., where they leave .Mecca to raid and plunder 
tribes as far away as I .akhm and Bali. See also pp, j 14 ff , 146 f. , 164, 235 ff 
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weaker groups; and Wbd al-Dar, the actual guardians of the Ka c ba, had 
no more renounced the use of arms than had the rest of Quraysh.' 6 Nat- 
urally, saints are not always so much above the use of force as they arc 
supposed to be; but if they fight, they do so to the accompaniment of 
protests, and of such there arc none in the tradition. 77 Who, moreover, 
supplied practically all the leaders of the conquests? It is hard to believe 
that generals such as Khalid b, al-Walid or 'Amr b, aU'As started as 
men too holy (or too weak) for direct participation in the use of force. 

Third, it is clear that the sources confuse temporary inviolability dur- 
ing the holy months with permanent inviolability arising from associa- 
tion with a sanctuary, the second institution being the only one to have 
survived the rise of Islam- When Jahiz says that Quraysh would deco- 
rate themselves with muql and bark on leaving their sanctuary, he takes 
it that the inviolability which the outfit advertised arose from the sanc- 
tuary and was exclusive t# its Qurashi inhabitants. But according to 
Abu 'Ubayda, the inhabitants of Yathrib would similarly decorate their 
turrets with ropes and stalks of palm leaves when they wished to make 
the 'umra or the pilgrimage: everyone would know that they had gone 
into a state of ibrdm, and they would thus be granted free passage. 78 Or 
again, lbn aLKalbl informs us that pilgrims and traders in the holy 
months would decorate themselves with garlands of hair and tufts of 
wool to notify that they were exempt from the normal rules of tribal re- 
lations; pilgrims and traders coming from Mecca, though, would use 
bark, precisely as Jahiz says, 79 And Azraql has it that garlands of bark 
were also donned by those who had used violence in the harwn as a 
means of averting retaliation. 8 * In all three cases, the visual display ad- 

* lbn Hablb, Munammaq, pp. 170, 441; Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 102. 
1 C£ R. B. Serjeant, TbtSalyidstf ' Hadramavot, pp. 15, 17, 19 

7 8 lbn Hablh, Munammaq, p, 527, The transmitter's name is given as lbn AbT'Ubayda. 

7V Marzuqi, A%mm<i. 166 f The details are given in connection with the dajj, the 
trader in the holy months* but the introductory paragraph makes it clear that they apply 
totheAi# as well. 

*» Azraql, Makka, p. 1 3 2 f: If someone killed, sJapped, or beatanethcr in thtfrar atn{*f the 
pre-Islamic sanctuary fairs), he wtuld make a garland of bark and say anasarura <not 
rura> as in Wiistenf eld's edition) and thus avoid retaliation. (The expression is explained as 
a claim of ignorance of the sanctity of the area, cf . I^ane, Lexicon, s.v.) For the comparable 
use «f crowns by pilgrims in antiquity, see Gatidefroy4)em«tnbyncs, PMerinagey p. 285, 
(The conjecture that idbkbir was used for qilddas by the Meccans is not, however, sup- 
ported by the sources.) 
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saint), in which others settle to engage in trade, crafts, and other occu- 
pations regarded by the tribesmen as despicable. Those who engage in 
these occupations are duafa , weaklings who cannot protect themselves 
and who owe their freedom from tribal molestation to the prestige of the 
presiding saint. But if Quraysh were a holy lineage, who were their 
duafa} Quraysh did not preside over a pariah population of traders, 
tanners, sweepers, and servants, but on the contrary worked as tanners 
and traders themselves, whence the odd suggestion of both holy men 
and outcasts in Jahiz's discussion of them, 81 How could they be both? 
No doubt guardians of sacred places, be they pre Islamic or Islamic, 
have seen fit to engage in trade at various times; and trade has not been 
uniformly despised in Arabia, nor are Quraysh usually presented as 
having lost status by engaging in it. But with the exception of Quraysh, 
guardians with commercial interests have not actually identified them- 
selves as traders, still less have they chosen to trade in person. The fact 
is that trading can never have been a proper activity for those in charge 
of h#ly places. However praiseworthy the activity may have been when 
performed by others, guardians cannot be caravaneers: what sort of 
guardian spends his time shifting raisins, hides, and perfume between 
the Yemen, Ta*if , and Syria and haggling at the markets of Busra and 
'Ukaz? Quite apart from the undignified nature of the idea, guardians 
are supposed to stay by their shrines and receive a constant stream of 
visitors desirous of such services as they may be reputed to perform. Yet 
Quraysh were always on the move, engaged in tasks below their dignity. 
Even T Abd al-Dar, the actual guardians of the Ka'ba, would seem to 
have been traders, and the Hashimites, supposedly in charge of func- 
tions linked with the pilgrimage, certainly were. 8 * No wonder that God 
told Quraysh to stay at home and worship him: the exegetes apparently 
also felt that guardianship and trade were incompatible. 

Second, Quraysh do not seem to have performed any of the services 
expected of pre-Islamic guardians. Practically all guardians of preTs- 
lamic shrines were diviners, that is t# say, they would foretell the out 
come of events, advise on the suitability or otherwise of intended action, 

** Cf. above, p, i8k For Serjeant, sec "Ha ram and Hawtah": cf, id., Say ids of Hadra- 

It was an r Abdari who was* said to have worked asa cara vanecr in the Balqa\ but this 
was admittedly said by way of insult (above, ch. 5 1146). It was also an 'Abdari wh» was 
reputed ro have traded in Persia (ch, > T nn6). 
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and generally know that which is unknown, always in a practical con- 
text. 8 * Yet neither 'Abd al-Dar nor Quraysh at large were kuhhin. We 
see thern practise divination as laymen equipped with their own do-it- 
yourself divination kits t gJ but not as professionals dispensing their art on 
behalf of visitors to Mecca. On the contrary, they themselves were cus- 
tomers of professional diviners. Sometimes they would seek out kihins 
and kdhinas far away from Mecca or in Mecca itself, and sometimes they 
would consult the oracular arrows of Hubal, the deity which the Ka'ba 
is said to have accommodated.** It makes sense that Hubal's guardian 
should have practised divination, but it is odd that he was not apparently 
a Qurashl. Admittedly, some sources listing the real and imagined of- 
fices of preJslamic Mecca place the azldm y the divinatory arrows, with 
Quraysh;* 7 but they fail to do so in connection with Hubal, Usually the 
administrator of his arrows is completely anonymous. Hubal had a 
guardian {bdjib\ we are told. His divinatory arrows were administered 
by "the one who administered the arrows" {sahib al^idab)** It was "the 
guardians of the sanctuary" {sadanat aUbayi) who would handle the ar- 
rows on behalf of Qurashls in search of oracular advice.*? What guardi- 

ik Cf, T. F and, La divination ara be , p. i o; Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 131 ff. Note that pre- 
Qurashl guardians of the Ka r ba are also said to have practised ktbdna(\bn 1 latiib. Mrniam- 
maq, pp. 346, 4«5) 

K * Suraqa b. Malik consulted his arr#ws •n rhc question #f wherhet he should try to 
carch the Prophctontbelatter's escape from Mecca: the arrows were %i\ God's side (Ibn 
Hisham, Ijhcn^ p. 3 3 1 ). Abu Suf van is reputed to have had his arrows with him at llunayn 
{ibid*, p^ ?45; Waqidj 1 Maghati, in, ^5). Tor other examples (Wh Qurashiand n»n-Qu- 
rash J), sccFahd, Dhinttion, pp, 18m, j?6f, 

a *Cf, Ibn Hablb, Munammaq, pp. 20 f. 105 f. t 107 f, (Khuza'T/to&M in 'Usfan, a kahin 
in r Usfan), jo* f. (a kahin), 112 if. (Satlh d kahm in the Yemen; this story is also told in 
Agbant, ix, 53 f.X For other examples, seebelow. eh. 9, p, 219, On Hubafs divinabtfy 
arrows see Ibn Hisham, Lefon, pp, 97 f,; Aziaqi, Makka y pp. 3 1, 58, 73 f. (citing Ibn I$haq); 
Hisham b. Muhammad Ibnal-Kalbi, Kitdbai-asndm, p. 2<;cf. alsof/ 1 s.v, Hubal. Wesee 
them in use mainly in connection with \Abd al.Muualib« who consulted them over the 
digging of the Zamzam and the proposed sacrifice «f his Jon (Ibn Hisham, Leben, f>f> 04, 
97 ff.). Azra^T also displays them in use #n an earlier occasion iMakka, p. 107), butthe 
parallel passagein Ibn Sa'd limits both Hubal andthe arrows (T absque, i,>4$). According 
t+ Waqidi, Quraysh consulted themon wh«rilner«r not torigbt tbe battieof Badr (Mugbdzi, 
1, 33) 

* 7 Cf. Lammens, Afaque, p. 163; id., "Republique marchande,' pp. 30 f\ 
'* AzraqI, Makka y p. 74 {citmg Ibn Ishaq); Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 94, 97. 
t9 Fahd, Bivmatioti f p. 181 n, citing AdjarL 
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ans? Who are these people officiating i n the Ka c ba i n the name o f the one 
deity said to have had its place inside the Ka'ba itself,^ exercising the 
one function known to have been characteristic of pagan priests? The 
answer would seem to be members #f Ghadira b. Hubshiyya, a Khuz.a't 
lineage of the same ancestry as Hulayl h. I lubshiyya, the lineage in 
which the guardianship of the Meccan sanctuary is said to have been 
vested before the Qurashi #ccupation #f Mecca. Both are usually pre- 
sented as persons rather than groups; Hulayl was the last Khuza'l 
guardian;*' Ghadira, his brother, was in charge of HubaPs divinatoiy 
arrow at some stage, apparently in Qurashi Mecca, and would dispense 
his services in return for a dirham and a sacrificial animals 

Xow we are told that when Qusayy conquered Mecca, he graciously 
decided to leave the ijdzd of the pilgrimage at 'Arafa in the hands of 
Tamimls, that at Muzdalifa in the hands of c Adwanis, intercalation in 
the hands of Kinanis, and some unspecified function in the hands of 
Murra b. *Awf of Dhubyan. v * As has been seen, he also "allowed" Ta- 
mimls to continue as hereditary judges at 'Ukiiz.^ And it would now 
appear that he likewise allowed Khuza'Is to remain in charge of Hubal 
in the Ka'ba. If so, what religious functions can Quraysh be said to have 
taken over on their conquest of the baram? They did not divine, they did 
not cure, they did not adjudicate: they simply kept the Ka'ba in repair 
and supplied food and drink for the pilgrims. 95 Quraysh were thus 

<*' Thus Ibn Hisham, Lebcn, p, 97; Azraql, Aitikka, p. 5S and elsewhere, Wiqidl, how 
ever, moves him outside iMagbazt, 11, 832). 

Ibntsham., Leben % p. 75; cf. Caskei, (kimbara, rtt s.v. Hulail h, BabaSna. 

Vl /Vnaqi, Makkt, ji. i33;cf Ibn Hisham, Lebcn, p. 97, where w€ are t#ld that Quraysh 
would pay a hundred dirhams and a jazurzo the $$nh ai~qidab\ Caskrl, Gamkam, 11, s.v. 
Gadira b. IiabaSiya. 

w Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 80; cf. pp. 3*, 76 ff. 
Cf above, ch. 7, p, 356. 

« The list of famous judges given in Tbn Habib, Mitbahbar^ pp, 132 ff/, Yaqubi, 
Tdrlhby 1, 2^9 f., docs include Qurashis, and a fuller \ crsion of this list is given bv Ibn 
Hablb, Munammaq > pp. 45$ £; Fa si, Shift', pp. 142 f. But it is clear from Fasf's remarks 
that the Qurashi judges arc envisaged as having adjudicated among Quraysh only (he 
ptintsout that they owed their office to thccominon ctnscnt tf Quraysh, nottoa position 
of power). There are no examples #f Qurashis being sought *ut as judges in intertribal 
disputes (it is clearly as an Interested parry that Sa*Id b. al "As acts as hokam in the dispute 
between Quraysh and Lay th reported in Ibn I labib, Munamtna^, pp, 1 3 7 f iris as laymen 
that they interv ene in the first Fijar disputes, the kakamSBit X T kaz being Tamimls); and it 
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goddesses, or any one of them: it was outside Mecca at shrines guarded 
by other petple chat they would worship them, al-*Uzza at Nakhla 
being their greatest idol, according to Ibn al-Kalhi.^ 8 

The tradition clearly envisages them as guardians on behalf of Allah, 
the God of Abraham and the future God of Islam. "We arc the sons of 
Abraham, the people of the holy territory (burma), the guardians of the 
shrine (voulital-bayi), and the residents of Mecca," as Quraysh would say.* 
The Ka e ba was "the holy house of Allah" (bayt at lab al-haram), and "the 
holy house of Allah and his friend Abraham. Tt,< " Like other Arabs, Qu- 
raysh had corrupted their Abrahamic monotheism by the adoption of 
p#lytheist gods.' 01 But it was they who maintained the crucial features 
of Abrahamic monotheism that survived: belief in Allah and the conduct 
of pilgrimage to his house. And it was because of this role that they 
enjoyed a position of superiority in Arabia.'* 5 

How much truth is there to this account? The belief that Abraham 
had bequeathed a monotheist religion to his Arab descendants is attested 
for northwest Arabia as early as the fifth century in a Greek source/ 04 It 

ing note). She is well attested i n the theoph*ric names ofQuray sh, whereas Hufcal is not. 

In fact, no theophoric name seems to be attested f#r him at all; and chough Hubal figures 
as a personal name, it d#e$ n»t do so acnoog Quraysh (cf. Caskel, Gambaru y u, j.v,; Luling's 
view that Hubal should be identified as Abel seems unacceptable, cf. Wkdenvtdeckung, pp. 

j6* ff.). 

* Ibnal-Kalbi, Asnam, pp. s4 ff., 27; cf . Wellhauseo, fl#/* t pp. 24 ff. 

lbn Hisham, Lcb€» % p. 1 where they invent the Hums on this ground. 
lcw lbn Hisham, Leben, pp 31, 33; cf" p, r5, where Jewish rabbis confirm that this 

was so. 

f °' Cf, lbn Hisham, Leben, pp. 15, 51 

" M The pilgrimage is iden ified as Abrahamic in, for example, Mas'OdT, \iurt~ij, m, 9$ 
(with reference to #uran, 2 1 j); Ihn Hisham, Itbett, p . 126; and the pilgrims are guests 
of Allah and \isitors co his bayt, ibid , pp. 8 3, 87. 

lfcn Hisham, f*bea y p. uzrt; cf. lbn Habib, Muhubbar, p. 264; MarztK|I, Azntina, 
11, 162, 

,,k+ Cf. Sozimen, Kircbengescbkht? y \] T 38, toff = Tbe Ecclesiastical His fry of Sozomen, pp. 
3»9 f. Sozomen, a fifth-century nativeof Gaza whose mother tonguecould well have been 
Arabic (his name was Salamanes), informs us that the Arabs descend from Ishmael and 
Hagar, that such being their descent they abstain from pork and observe other Jewish 
practices, and that insofar as they deviate f rem the practices of the Jews, this must be as- 
cribed t» the lapse of timeand contact with other nations: Moses only Legislated for the 
Jews whom he led out of Egypt, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring region {sc. Arabia) 
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inhistorical fact. Ifweaccepr that they resisted Muhammad moreor less 
as described, the claim that they represented the God of Abraham must 
be dismissed. 

This does not, of course, rule out the possibility that they represented 
an indigenous deity known as Allah, and it is as guardians of such a deity 
that they are generally envisaged in the secondary literature. But this 
hypothesis is also problematic. 

Admittedly, up to a point it makes good sense, Allah is associated 
with a black stone, and some traditions hold that originally this stone 
was sacrificial, iut This suggests that it was the st#nc rather than the 
building around it which was bayt alldb, the house of god, and this gives 
us a perfect parallel with the Old Testament betbeL The cult of the Arab 
god Dusares (Dhu Shara) also seems to have centred on a black sacrificial 
stone. 10 * According to Epiphanius, he was worshipped together with his 
mother, the virginal Kaabou, or in other words kaib or ka'ab, a girl 
with swelling breasts. ll * A similar arrangement is met in a Nabataean 
inscription from Petra that speaks of sacrificial stones {nsyb* = ansab) be- 
longing t# "the lord of this house 1 ' {mr bjt) and al- r UzzI, another kaib 
lady. £t If we assume that bayt and kdba alike originally referred t# the 
Meccan stone rather than the building around it, then the lord of the 
Meccan house was a pagan Allah worshipped in conjunction with a fe- 
male consort such as al- e Uzza and/or other "daughters of God. Tt " 2 This 
would give us a genuinely pagan deity f#r Quraysh and at the same time 
explain their devotion to goddesses, 

But if Quraysh represented Allah, what was Hubal doing in their 

approach the lUly Atosque, they are prota-dbimmis.) But it is, understandably, in con- 
nection with the Prophet's ♦vi n tribe that ihts dual pcrspecrivc is most marked Compare 
below, ch. i», p. 23$. 

It owed its colour 10 the pagan practice of pouring blood and intestines ovei it (cf, 
U. Rutin, "Places of Worship in Mecca"), But as might be expected, there are also other 
explanations of its colour. 

tc ?J. H. Mordtmann, ^Dusaresbei Epiphanius," p. 104, citing Suid as. 

MO Ibid., pp. 101 f. 

1,1 T. Noldeke, "Per Gott Mr Byt 3 und dieKa'ba,' 1 p, 184. 

Cl 1 Cf , Wellhausen, Ante, p. 24. Note that al-'Uzza appears as the mother of Allat and 
Manat in the poem cited by Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 1454 

,cl But it would, of course, also require rejection of the contention that they worshipped 
a J-MJ zza (and/or other "daughters of God") at sanctuaries other than the Ka'ba. 
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shrine? Indeed, whatwas thebuildingdoing? No sacrifices can be made 
over a stone immured in a wall, and a building accommodating Hubal 
makes no sense around a stone representing Allah. Naturally Quraysh 
were polytheists, but the deities of polytheist Arabia preferred to be 
housed separately. No pre-Islamic sanctuary, be it stone or building, is 
known to have accommodated more than one male god, as opposed to 
one male god and female consort. The Allah who is attested in an in- 
scription of the late second century a. d. certainly was not forced to share 
his house with other deities. n « And the shrines of Islamic Arabia are 
similarly formed around the tomb of a single saint. If Allah was a pagan 
god like any other, Quraysh would not have allowed Hubal to share the 
sanctuary with him — not because they were proto-nionotheists, but 
precisely because they were pagans. 

One would thus have to fall back on the view that Allah was not a god 
like any other. On the one hand, Allah might simply be another name 
for Hubal, as Wellhausen suggested just as the Israelites knew Yahwe 
as Elohim, so the Arabs knew Hubal as Allah, meaning simply 
iA God. ,,J, 5 It would follow that the guardians of Hubal and Allah were 
identical; and since Quraysh were not guardians of Hubal, they would 
not be guardians of Allah, either. But as Wellhausen himself noted, Al- 
lah had long ceased to be a label that could be applied to any deity. Allah 
was the personal name of a specifiedcity, on a par with Allat, not merely 
a noun meaning "god"; and in the second century thfs deity had guard- 
ians of his own. 116 When c Abd al-Muttalib is described as having prayed 
to Allah while consulting Hubal's arrows, it is simply that the sources 
baulk at depicting the Prophet's grandfather as a genuine pagan, not that 
Allah and Hubal were alternative names for the same god. ,J7 If Hubal 

1,4 J, T. Milikr "Inscriptions grecques et nabateennes de Rawwifah," p 58 (I am in- 
debted to Dr. G, M. 1 (jnds for drawing my attention t» this inscription). A certain Sa'dat 
here identifies himself as priest Cjkf) of and builder of his temple {byt). 
Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 75 f.;cf. p. 218. 

1,6 Cf .above,m 14. 

,c 7 Ibn Hisham, beben y pp, 94, 9$ (the first passage is defective in the Wtistcnfcki edi 
Lion, "Allah* having fallen #ut, but cf. Ibn Hisham, al-Sfra al-nalwuityya, ed. M. al-Saqq£ 
and others, 147; the see#nd passage was adduced by Wellhausen from Tabari, Ta'rfkb, 
sen i T p. i,#76icf . p 1,077) Similarly (an another occasion) Ibn I shaq in the recensinn of 
Yunus b Bukayr (Hamulallah T Sira, na. 28); compare Ibn Jshaq in the recension of Ibn 
Hisham, where Hubal is omitted (Lcben, pp. 106 O. 
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and Allah had been one and the same deity, Hubal ought t# have sur- 
vived as an epithet of Allah, which he did not. And moreover, there 
would not have been traditions in which people are asked to renounce 
the one for the other.' ; 8 

•n the other hand, Allah might have been a high God over and above 
all other deities. This is, in fact, how Wellhausen saw him, and he has 
been similarly represented by Watt. 1 " It is not how he appears in the 
inscriptional material, in which he is very much the god of a particular 
people; 1 2Q and the fact that he was known as Allah, "the god," is no in- 
dication of supremacy: AUat, "the goddess," was not a deity #ver and 
above al-X'zza or Manat, But he could, of course, have developed into 
such a god, as the Qur'anic evidence adduced by Wellhausen and Watt 
suggests. If we accept this view, however, we are up against the problem 
that he is unlikely to have had guardians of his own in this capacity. 
Viewed as a high god, Allah was ttt universal, too neutral, and too im- 
partial to be the object of a particularist cult, as Wellhausen noted; no 
sanctuary was devoted t* him except insofar as he had come to be iden- 
tified with ordinary deities. 1 21 A high god in Arabia was apparently one 
who neither needed nor benefitted from cultic links with a specific group 
of devotees. (Wellhausen may of course be wrong: maybe a high god in 
Arabia did benefit from such links. But if so, we arc back at the problem 
of why Allah was made to share these links with Hubal) 

IfQuraysh were guardians on behalf of an Allah above all other dei- 
ties, they must thus have started as guardians of someone else. But as has 
been seen, they do not appear to have been guardians of Hubal, and Hu- 
bal was not identified with Allah, nor did his cult assist that of Allah in 
any way. 122 And if we postulate that they started as guardians of an or- 

Jtft Cf. afc#ve, n<j-, 

11 ♦ He was the highest god (Wellhausen, Rate, p. 76), different from the GBtztn (ibid., 
pp. 218 f.), if id ab*\etriba land cultic divisions (iM, pp. 219, 22 j ff.). Cf. W. M Watt, 
"The 'High God' in Pre-Islamic M#cca >? ; id , " The Qur'an and Belief in a 4 High G«d y " 

rjo He was the god of Rubat, the tribe to which the guardian belonged, cf . Milik, "In- 
scriptions, 1 * p. 58, adducing an inscription in which liana: is asked to regard the tribe of 
Rubat with benevolence. 

m Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 219 , 221. 

,JJ Pace Fahd in El\ f.v. Hubal, where we are told that "in the Held of popular piety at 
least, it e lipsed the other deities in the Meccan pantheon, to such an extent that there has 
been some speculation whether the unanimity regarding this cult did not help prepare the 
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dinary Allah who subsequently developed into a supreme deity, we 
reinstate the problem of Hubal's presence in his shrine. The fact is that 
the Hubal- Allah sanctuary of Mecca is an oddity; can such a shrine have 
existed in historical fact? There would seem to be at least two sanctu- 
aries behind the one depicted in the tradition, and Quraysh do not come 
across as guardians of either. 

Their supposed guardianship notwithstanding, Quraysh appear as 
laymen in the sources. It is as laymen that they seek out kabins and ka 
hinas when in trouble and consult Hubal's arrows for expert advice. It is 
likewise as laymen that they are free to be devotees of as many gods as 
they like, joining the crowds of Kinarus and other Mudarls around al- 
c Uzza at Nakhla," ? visiting Allat at IV if and Manat at Qudayd, mak- 
ing annual pilgrimages to an idol at Buwana, 11 * and joining the annual 
hajj to sanctuaries outside Mecca. There is nothing in this behaviour to 
suggest special identification with or interest in a particular god, and at 
no point do we see Quraysh in the role of professional dispensers of re- 
ligious services to others. The tradition credits them with a guardian- 
ship by presenting Mecca as the bar mm in whieh the Abrahamic pilgrim- 
age culminated: when we see Quraysh leave their city in a state of ihrdm 
we are not to take it, the sources insist, that Quraysh are going as pil- 
grims to other places, but on the contrary that they arc leaving so as to 
return as pilgrims to the very city from which they had come. There was 
nothing to the guardianship apart from the pilgrimage. Quraysh were 
thus guardians in the sense that they looked after the Muslim pilgrimage 
to the sanctuary of the Muslim God: all genuinely pagan functions were 
in the hands of •thers. Take away the Muslim elements and the guard- 
ianship dissolves, leaving Quraysh as ordinary traders. 

way for Allah/' But what the evidence shows is precisely that the cult of Allat and al- 
X'zza eclipsed that of Hubal (cf . above, ng7); and Fahd has misunderstood Wellhauseo, 
to whom he refers as an authority for his view. Wellhauseii was out to explain why one 
hears so litth about Hubal not why he was so popular; and his solution was that Hubal 
was Allah, not that he prepared the way for him; the two names referred to one and the 
same deity, 

u J This shrine was venerated by Quraysh, Kinana, and all Mudar, according to lbn 
Hisham, Z^fo»,p. 839; cf. also lbn al-Kalbl, Asntm, pp, *8, 27 

'»« For Buwana, see lbn Sa'd, Tatoqdt, 1, 158, 161; m T 380; Kala'l, lktifa\ p. 257* It is 
one of the idols renounced in Baladhuri T An$db, i t 185 - 
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The relationship between Mecca and Qurashi trade may now be sum- 
marized as follows. Qurashi trade is said to have developed because 
Mecea was a halt on the incense route, because it was located at the 
crossroads of all major trade routes in Arabia, and especially because it 
was a sanctuary that attracted pilgrims once a year and afforded constant 
protection to those who wished to settle there. All these claims would 
appear to be wrong. Mecca was not located on the incense route, still less 
at the crossroads of all the major routes in Arabia. It was not an object 
of pilgrimage. It was not a sanetuary, or if it was, Quraysh were not ap- 
parently its guardians, And it did not, in fact, afford protection to those 
who settled there; settlers in Mecca owed their safety to alliances with 
members of Quraysh, not to the supposed sanctity of the Meccan terri- 
tory. Ji5 The site was barren, devoid of a feitile hinterland except for 
l a'if , ill-equipped for maritime trade, and much too far away for a car- 
avan trade with Syria of the kind that the sources describe. 

Did Quraysh really have their trading center in this place? If we ac- 
cept that they did, we will have to grant that Quraysh became traders 
despite the nature of the place in which they settled, not because of it; 
and we will also need to reinterpret the nature of their trade, conceding 
that it must have been conducted largely independently of Mecca, in 
some variation or other of the e U«|aylI model, If we reject the identifi- 
cation of their center with modern Mecca, we can relocate them some- 
where in northwest Arabia and thus accept the picture presented on 
their trade; but in return we are left with a southern connection of an 
enigmatic kind. Either way, the sources on the rise of Islam are wrong 
in one or more fundamental respects. 

From the point of view of the rise of Islam, the problem may be re- 
stated as follows. We seem to have all the ingredients for Muhammad's 
career in northwest Arabia. Qurashi trade sounds perfectly viahle, in- 
deed more intelligible, without its south Arabian and Ethiopian exten- 
sions, and there is a case for a Qurashi trading center, or at least dias- 

CI ' All foreigners in Msec a were either kaftfs or mawali of Qurashls; yet an asyhim is sup- 
posed to afford protection to th»se v*ho cannot hndpeoplt to helpthem, Barrdd was an tut- 
law uho sought refuge in Mecca, but he owed his safety there to his alliance with Harb b. 
Umayya: had Harb chosen to dis»wn him, he would have been no safer in Mecca rhan 
anywhere else (cf. above, cK 6, p. j^fiX 
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pora, in the north. One might locate it in Ptolemy's Moka. ta< 
Somewhere in the north, too, there was a desert sanctuary of pan-Ara- 
bian importance, according to Nonnosus. 1 * Mecca originat ed as a des- 
ert sanctuary, according to Kalbi; wS it still sounds like one in the ac- 
counts of Mu'awiya's building activities there;' and the sanctuary that 

J3<i Cf . above, ch. 6 n 1 7 . 

,J? "Most of the Saracens., chose of the Phoinikon and those beyond it and beyond the 
Taurenian mountains, consider as saercd a pBace dedicated to I do not know whatg^d, and 
assemble there twice a year. Of these gatherings, the first lasts a whole month and goes on 
until the middleof spring , . . theother laststwomonths. . . . While these gatherings last, 
they live, says Nonnosus, in complete peace notonly with eachother, hut also with alt the 
people who live in their country. They claim that even the wild beasts live in peace with 
men and, what is mare, among themselves" (Nonnosus cited by Photius, fiibtiothZfiti, i, ^ 
f. ; cf Wcllhausen, Rvte, p. 101), The Phoinikon are presumably the Palm Grovesof Pro- 
copius (Wan, J, t 19, 7 ff\; u, 3, 41) on the northern Red Sea Coast, The Taurenian moun 
tains ou^ht to bejabal 1 ayyi'. If so, the sanctuary was presumably located somewhere in 
the north. As noted before, Epiphanius' month of Aggatbaibacith Qiijjat af-bayt) also sug 
gests the existence of a pilgrim centre in the north (£7 2 , t.v> hadjdj). 

liV Bakri, Mujam^ p. 58: Hisham said that KaJbisaid, "people would g« on pilgrimage 
and then disperse, so that iVIccca would remain empty, nobody being there " Tooted by 
Wellhausen. Reste, p. 92 Given the transfer of information from the pilgrim fairs, this 
clearly suggests that thefirst Muslim sanctuary simply was one or moreof these fairs. Such 
a hypothesis would t however, require relocatfoiiof one or m^reofihe fairs in question in 
the north. Lamtneus was not averse to relation (cf. Mectpx, pp, 13m, 153 f.), and it 
would be neat It c#nflate the pilgrim fairs with Nonnosus' baram y identify ing both with 
the first sanctuary of Islam. (Nonnosus 5 sanctuary was visited first for a month and next 
for two, whereas the pilgrim fairs were only visited during the two months of Dhul- 
Qa'da and Miu'l-Hijja. But ifthe 'umiw of Rajah also went to the pilgrim fairs rather than 
to Mecca [as it seems to do above 1 n 39 J T this problem disappears,) It would, of course, also 
he simplistic in the sense that there must have been several pilgrim centres in pre-lslamic 
Arabia. But if wech#ose not to identify Nonnosus' baram with the pilgrim fairs* we must 
acknov* ledge that a sanctuary of major impuirtaiicein Arahia disappeared ujjhout leaving 
any trace whatever in the tradition. Arid if we similarly chotsc not to identify it with the 
first sanctuary of Islam, this silence becomes particularly odd; a rival baram of such im 
p#rtancc ought to have been an object of invectives. 

>*• When Mu'Swiya began his building activities in Mecca, there was a storm of protest, 
not only l>ecau<ie he had no right to plant orchards in a place that Gtd himself had de- 
scribed as devoid of cultivation but also hecause it was felt that Mecca ought to be a place 
"with wide unbuilt spaces , . , accessible to everyone 11 (Kister, "Some Reports," fp, $• 
ff.y People used to pitch their tents anywhere in the sanctuary area, and this was how- 
things ought to remain (ibid., pp, 84 f.). Compare the conscious (and successful) effort to 
keep Mini unpopulated iibuf, y p, 88; Azraqj\ Makka, p. 40*; cf. Yaqut, BuMan, iv, 643, 
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Mu'awiya turned into "towns and palaces"'** must have been located 
somewhere in the north. 1 * 1 Jewish communities are well attested for 
northwest Arabia. Even Abrahamic monotheism is documented 
there,' 32 and the prophet who was to make a new religion of this helief 
was himself a trader in oorthwest Arabia, Yet everything is supposed t« 
have happened much further south, in a place described as a sanctuary 
town inhabited since time immemorial, '« located, according t# some, in 
an unusually fertile environment,^ 4 ass#ciated with southern tribes 

130 Cf. Kister, v, Some Reports," p. RS, where 'A'isha reproves Mu c a\Mya for having 
turned Mecca inio madd'tn ina-qusiir, whereas God had made it free for a II (Fakihl). 

'» Cf the qibte of the pre-Umayyad masque of Kufa (BaladhurT, Futub y p. 2.7O and 
those of tlie Umayyad mosques of Wasit and lshaf Beni Junayd (Crone and Co«k, Hagar 
ism, p. 23, adducing archaeological evidence and Jahiz, Rasaii, p. 206). For Jac»b «f Kdes 
sa 1 s observations on the aibla, see ibid., p. 173 n3o. There is, «f course, uoquestion of ex- 
plaining away this, evidence with referenceto the assumption that Christian authors were 
so prejudiced against Islam that they could n«t tell east #r west fr«n south (Jacob of 
Edessa), »r that the conquerors themselv es had so little sense of direction that they could 
not tell west from south (Bala dhuru the archaeological evidence). It could be argued that 
the LmaVyad had officially adopted a qibla facing jtbai (as opposed to r ayn) aLKaba, 
which would allow them anorientation from due west toduesouth in Iraq, due cast to due 
south in Egypt (cf. A. King, "The Practical Interpretation ofQur'an 2.144: Some Re- 
marks «n the Sacred Direction in Islam. n I »we my knowledge of this paper to Br. G. M. 
Hinds), It is, however, somewhat unlikely that recent conquerors with a strong senseof 
where they came from should have adopted a simplistic fibU notion popular with r utamd' 
in medieval Central Asia and Spain. The fact that the two Umayyad m#sque$ of Iraq are 
both orientated r«o far north by about 50 degrees (in fact 30 and 33) suggests that the 
Umayyads were aiming at precision. So does tlie tradition that the mosque of *Amr b. al 
*As in Egypt pointed to* far north and had to be corrected in the governorship of Qurra 
b. Shank (Crone and Co*k, Uagarism y p. 24). And jahiz certainly did not explain the de- 
viant qibla of Wasit as an instance of Orientation towards jtbat *l-Ku'ba\ as far as he was 
concerned, it was plain wr#ng. The evidence for an Islamic <;anctuaiy in northwest Arabia 
thus remains impressive 

l * 2 Cf. above t m«4. 

l » Or more precisely since Abraham (cf. Ibn Hisham, Lebcn, p. 5i). Note thatit was a 
real city t not just a scatter of encampments: already in the days of the Amalekites andjur 
hummites it was ruled by proper kings, one in the lower part and one in the upper part of 
the city, who could collecr tithes (cf. above, n6). When Qusayy settled Quraysh in Mecca, 
he continued the collection of tithes (Ibn Sa T d, Tabaqat, i t 70). 

Thus the story of the migrati on of Ketura and Jurhum has these tw# tribes settle in 
Mecca on grounds «f its lush vegetation (Jbn Hishanu Leben % pp, 71 f.xAgbam, xv. 12; 
AzraqJ, Makka, pp. 45, 47}. The Amalekites also benefitted from its fertility (AzraqL 
Makka. p. 50^ Taharl, Tdrikb % ser, 1 , p, 278). It was still kathUr al sbajar vjg*/ 'xddh 
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such as Jurhum and Khuzzf a, linked with Ethiopia and the Yemen, and 
endowed with a building accommodating Hubal and his priests. 
Why? What is the historical relationship between these places? What- 
ever the solution, we are unlikely t* find it with the methodology that 
currently prevails in the field. 

salam whenQusayy occupied it (Ibn Sa r d, Tabaqa:, i T It is characterized as mutalij 
ai-batha\ % plain with luxuriant herbage* " in Ibn His him, Leben, p. 65 (cf. Lane, Lexicon, 
s.v h*laj*\ Ibn al-Zubayr was the son of mu talij al-bitah fUbaydaUah Ibn Qays al 
RiKjayySt, Dlvtin, xlvii t 1; translated l 5iichtest bewachsenenen der Thalgriinde Ivon 
.Mecca)"); and a later Wlid boasted of being the same (D, S. Margotiouth, ed, and tr , The 
Table-Talk §f a Mesopotamia?! Judge^ p. 51 = 56; translated "the meeting place of the low 
grounds 1 '). It could, of course, be argued that these statements merely reflect other peo- 
ple's ideas aboul qualities required ina sanctuary(cf\ Croneand Cook, Hagarism, p. 22 and 
n i • thereto; A.J. \Vensinek T The Ideasef the Western Semites Concerning the Navehf the Earth, 
pp. 34 f ) On the other hand, jf there i$*ny reatity to the Sanctuary town in question* it 
makes sense that it should have been located ina fertile environment. 

Hubal dearly belongs in a town, not in an open air sanctuary. He had Khuza'i 
guardians. He was introduced by a Khuza'i, too fAmr b. Luhayy/RabT e a, the ancestor 
of Khuza'a, who was guardian of the Meccan shrine). It is true that epigraphically he 
seems to be a northern rathcrrhan a southern divinity (cf. Ef\s.v.), that Ibn al-Kalbl cred- 
its his introduction to Khuzayma, the ancestor »f Kinana, rather than to Wmr b. Luliayy 
(Apiam, p. 28; repeated by Ibn Sa'd, Tahaqat, I, 6«; BaladhurT, AnsaTb, l, 37), and that 
f Amr b. Luhayy himself is supposed to have imported him from the north: he brought 
him from the Balqjf (Ibn IJablb, Munammaf, j>p. 353 f), or from Hit in the Ja?.Ira(AzraqT, 
Makk*, pp, 31, 58, 73, 133). But the one QurashJ wh# is associated with Hubal is'Abdal- 
Muttalib (cf, above, nn 7), and 'Ahdal-Muttalib is consistently associated with the south: 
he journeys to the Yemen (above* ch. 5 n66), negotiates with Abraha in the story of me 
elephant (Ihn Hisham, Leben, pp. 33 ffj, and goes to $an*a' to congratulate the Yemenis 
on the expulsion of the Ethiopians (above, ch. 5 n8i). Notethat 'Alt is also associated with 
the south: he was sent on campaign to the Yemen by the Prophet on two occasions (Ibn 
Hisham, Lebers, p. 099}; and the author of the ^Secrets ofSimon b, Yohai ,T apparently be- 
lieved him to be a Yoktanid from the Hadramawt (cf. Crone and Cook, Hagarism, p, 178 
n68). As noted several times before, there was also a strong Yemeni contingent with 'AIT 
at Siffln and in the following of Mukhtar (according to VV. M. Wan, Islam and tbe Integra 
ttott of $*tety y j>j> 105 f. , ihe entire development of Shi'ism can he credited to Yemeni 
influence). Yet Muhammad himself is tunsistentty associated with Syria, except for the 
tradition in which he trades 2t Huljasha, 
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THE SOURCES 

This is a book in which little has been learnt and much unlearnt Part of 
what has keen unlearnt is a cluster of ideas without support in the 
sources, but a good deal more consists of contentions made by the 
sources themselves. That the sources on the rise of Islam are of ques- 
tionable historical value has long been recognized. The trend until re- 
cently, however, has been toward general acceptance of their veracity, 
and the secondary literature frequently treats them as straightforward 
historical reports. This they are not, as should be clear already, and 
most of our conventional knowledge about the rise of Islam will have to 
be unlearnt when this is recognized. What kind of sources are they, 
then? 

Leaving aside sources outside the Islamic tradition, the bulk of our in- 
formation on the rise of Islam is derived from the Qur'an and the amor- 
phous mass of material subsumed under the label of hadith, that is, the 
countless traditions on the sayings and doings of the Prophet, the Com- 
panions, and other early figures that are preserved in exegetical, histor- 
ical, legal, and other works, as well as in special hadith collections. 
There is, of course, material on pre-Islamic Arabia of a quite different 
kind: tribal tradition, p#etry, information derived from Sasanid annals, 
and so forth. Such material is of decisive importance for our reconstruc- 
tion of the context in which the new religion arose, and some use has 
been made of it in the present work It poses problems of its own that 
must be left aside here. As soon as we start asking questions about the 
actual rise of the new religion, however, we find ourselves heavily de- 
pendent on Qur'an and hadith, and it is to these two sources that the 
present chapter is devoted. 

The Qur'an is generally, though not invariably, regarded as a con- 
temporary source, or in other words as the preaching of Muhammad 
himself. Whether or not this is correct, the Qur'an dees not offer much 
historical information, and what it does offer is formulated in a style s* 
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allusive that it is largely unintelligible on its own. Without the help of 
the exegetical literature one would not be able to identify the historical 
events referred to in verses such as "it is He who restrained their hands 
from you T and your hands from them, in the hollow of xMecca, after He 
had made you victorious over them" (48^24); "God has already helped 
you on many fields, and on the day of Hunayn, when your multitude 
was pleasing to you, but it availed you naught, and the land for all its 
breadth was strait for you t and you turned about, retreating" (9:25); "O 
believers, remember God's blessings upon you when the hosts came 
against you . , . there it was that the believers were tried . . . and when 
the hypocrites . . . said, *God and E lis messenger promised us only de- 
lusion/ And when a part of them said/O people of Yathrib, there is no 
abiding here for you, therefore return/ And a part of them were asking 
leave of the Prophet, saying 'our houses are exposed / yet they were not 
exposed; they desired only to flee" (33:9 ff ); "and God most surely 
helped you at Badr, when you were utterly abject" (3:119). This last 
verse seems intelligible because the story of the battle of Badr is very fa- 
miliar. It is not, however, familiar from the^ur'an, If the^ur^n were 
our only source on the rise of Islam, we would know that the rise of the 
new religion had something to do with a man called Muhammad, who 
claimed to be an apostle of God and who operated somewhere in north- 
west Arabia, apparently in the vicinity of Lot's remains in the Balqif ; 
but we would not be able to say anything about the historical events that 
led to the acceptance of his message. 1 

For practical purposes, our sources are thus exegetical hadith plus 
hadith of other kinds. It is not generally appreciated how much of our 
information on the rise of Islam, including that on Meccan trade, is de- 
rived from exegesis of the ^ur'jin, nor is it generally admitted that such 
information is of dubious historical value. I should like to illustrate the 
natureof this information with reference to Sural furaysb, a sura that we 
have already encountered on several occasions. 2 

1 Cf. M . Cook* Muhammad, pp, 69 f Cf. alsoj. Wanshroiigh % QwvmcS tudie<>, p. 56: "the 
role of the Qur'an in the delineation of an Arabian prophet was peripheral, evidence of a 
divine communication hut n»t a report of its circumsta nces. The very notion ot' hio- 
graphical data in the Qur'an depends on exegetical principles derived f mm material ex- 
ternal to the canon," 

* Cf. abtve, chs4 and 5, on what and where the Meccans traded. 
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Sural Quraysh consists of four lines that may be rendered as follows: 

1 . F#r the Udfoi Quray v sh, 

2. their ilaf%i the journey in winter and summer, 

3. So worship the lord of this house, who fed them against a 
hunger 

4. and gave them security from a fear. 

Ildf has been left untranslated because its meaning is uncertain; also, 
some exegetes read the initial li as an expression of surprise rather than 
as a preposition meaning "for.**? But otherwise the translation is 
straightforward. What then does the sura say? 

It mentions a journey in summer and winter. The context gives no 
indication of what journeys are intended, but the exegetes arc ready to 
assist. The journeys, we are told, were the greater and lesser pilgrimages 
to Mecca; the bajj in DhuThijja and the *umra in Rajab, 4 Alternatively, 
they were the migrations of Quray v sh to Ti s if in the summer and their 
return to Mecca in the winter.* Or else they were Qura v shi trading jour- 
neys. Most exegetevS hold them to have been trading journeyvS, but where 
did they go? They went to Syria, we are told: Quray v sh w#uld travel by 
the hot coastal route to Ayla in the winter and by the cool inland route 
to Busra and Adhri"at in the summer. 6 Or else they went t# Syria and 
somewhere else, such a v s Syria and Rum, however that is t# be under- 
stood," or Syria and the Yemen, as is more commonly said: Quraysh 
would go to Syria in the summer and to the Yemen in the winter, when 
Syria was eold, 5 or else to Syria in the winter and the Yemen in the 
vsummer, when the route to Syria was too hot* Alternatively, they went 

* Cf\ Tatan Jam*, xxx, 19^ 

* Razi, Mafafih, vm, 5 1 1. 

5 lbn r AWbas in TabarI,/J/»f, xxx, 171. Also reproduced elsewhere. 

6 Suyutf* Durr t yt, 39$, citing 'lkrima. Muqatilsimilarly has them travel by the coastal 
route in the winter; but instead of having them travel by the inland route i n the summer, 
he has them go r» the Yemen (Tafsir, foL 253a)' 

? SuyutI, 9arr y vi, $97, once more citing Ikrima; similarly Husayu b, Ahmad lbn 
Khilawayh, Mukbtasarjisbawadbdbal-quran, p, 180, 

* Tdbziijami , xxx, 171, citing pghhak, Kalbi T lbnZayd, and 4 lkrima(the latter spec 
ifyingBuSra and the Yemen), alsocittd by SuyOtf; lbn Qucayba, Mushkil ai-quran, p. 3 19; 
BaydawT Anwar, n, 620; Qumoil, Tafsir, n, 444; lbn l.LaWlb, Mnnammaq s p. 262, citing 
Kalbi, 

° Muqatit, Taftfr, fol. 253a. 
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to Syria and Ethiopia: to Syria in the summer and Ethiopia in the win- 
ter, or maybe the other way round. 10 Or they went to Syria, the Yemen, 
and Ethiopia' 1 ; or to Syria and Rum on the one hand and the Yemen and 
Ethiopia on the other; 11 or to Syria, the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq: to 
Syria in the summer and to the rest in the winter, according to those 
who specify. l * Several of these views are offered outside the exegetical 
literature pr#per, though elearly in explanation of the Qur'an. It is 
clearly also in explanation of the Qur'an that we are t#ld of Hashirrfs 
institution of the two journeys,' or of one of them, ■* or of all four, i( * 
though the classical exegetical literature omits this p*int. 

What does the sura say about these journeys? Verse 3 proceeds, "so 
worship the lord of this house," implying that there was a logical rela- 
tionship between worship and journeys, and all the cxegetes agree that 
this is so. But in what way? According to some, Quraysh are here being 
told to worship God because He enabled them to go on these journeys, 
thereby securing provisions for Mecca, 17 orhecause He enabled them to 
continue to do so despite the Ethiopian threat to Mecca, L * According to 
others, they are being told to worship God as much as they travel, 19 or 
to worship Him instead of traveling, the journeys leaving them no time 
to do s#.*' J And according to still others, they are being told it) worship 

io Waqidi, MagbUzi, 1, ($7 (10 Syria in the summer and Ethiopia in the winter); Ya'qubi, 
Tarikby, u 280 (the other way round); Ibn Abfl-HadTd, $harh y in, 457 (where nu seasons 
are specified), 

" lbn Sa'd, Jaboqai, i, 75, citing Kalbi. 

' J Tha'alihT, Tbimar, 1 

' 3 Cf, abfcvc, ch. 5 m. The seasons are supplied by BaladhurT, Ansaby 1, 59. 
14 Cf. BaHdhuri, Avsab, i, >K; fcn Sa'd, Jahaqat^ i,75;Tabari, Ta'riAb,st\. 7, p. i,o8j, 
cC Namely, the journey to Syria. Only Ya'qOhT seems to have noticed that the story of 
Hashim and his three brothers conflicts with the claim that Hashim samia at-riblaiayn: ac- 
cording !• him, 1 lashim instituted the two journeys to Syria and Ethiopia, whereupon his 
brothers went into aciitn, one of them rmeviwg 
282K 

'*CF, Kistcr, u S«mc Reports, 11 pp. 61 f, 

'? Baydawl, Anwar, tj, 6zn; ihis is also the exegesis implicit in fcn al Kalbls story of 
Hashim and his brothers, 

|B Ibn Qutayba, Mwbkii al^ttran, pp. $ if f. 
"> Tzb*T\,Jemi\ xxx T 109 

tu Ibid., p, 19S, citing lbn * Abbas {nababum 'an al-ribla , . . fa lam yakun iahum rahd)\ 
similarly fcn 'Abbas in ihe tradition identifying the twu journeys as going toTa^if and 
back, and 'lkrima, ibid., p, 190 ifa-amambum an yuqimu hi Makka); Ibn Khalawayh, 
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trading journeys, attaching every poor man to someone rich, and letting 
rich and poor share in the proceeds until all were equally rich,' 8 In short, 
the import of God's words on hunger are uncertain, 

In what sense, then, did God free them from fear, as stated in verse 
4? According to many, He fried them from fear of the road. This He 
did by letting Hashim conclude f/^-agreements with the tribes on the 
way to Syria and elsewhere,*' or by conferring inviolability on them 
wherever they went,** or by putting an end to their journeys so that they 
could stay at home,* c or by making Meeea itself inviolable,^ According 
to others, however, the fear in question was fear of the Ethiopians, the 
verse being a reference to the defeat of the asbab ai-jilJ* Alternatively, it 
was fear of leprosy, 54 or fear that the future caliphate might pass from 
Quraysh,** or fear in every sense of the word.* 6 In short, the fear was 
either general or specific, and if specific of disputed nature. 

Wearethus leftwith the enigmatic word ildfof lines t-2. Theexegetes 
disagreed over its reading: was it t# he read fldf, ilaf or ilfiv And they 
were even more divided over its meaning. Some took it to mean "habit" 
(of going on journeys),** others proposed "clinging to" (these journeys 

3 * Razi, MafaiJb, vin, 511, riting f Ata* from Ibn 'Abbas; similarly Stiyuti, Burr* vi; 
397, citing Zubayr b. BakkaVs Muwaffaqiyyat (it is nut found in the published part of this 
work);cf, Kisler, "Mecca and Tamlm," pp. 122 f. 

2< * Thus, implicitly, Ibn al-Kalb^s ^tradition. The exegetical origin of this story is 
confirmed by Jahiz, Rasail y p. 71 (where this and tthcr accounts are explicitly character- 
ized as tafstr amanahum min kb*v$) y and Tha"alibi, Tbimar, p. 1 15 (where the story is told 
with the Lxunuienc that Hushim was the first to make the ilaf mentioned by 

J |J T atari, Jwni\ xxx, 2o« s citing Qatada (twice); also reproduced by SuyutI; Ibn Qu 
tayba T Mushkil ai-qur'an, p. 319. 
Qummi, Tafstr 11, 444. 

7i Tabari,/Jwf, xxx, pp, 199 f,, citing Ibn 'Abbas (on God's response 
prayer) and others; similarly SuyutI, Burr, VI, 397;TusT, Tibydn, x, 414. This also seems 
to be MuqatiPs interpretation (To/sir, fol. 253a). 

» Thus A'mashand Zubayr b. lakkar in SnyQti, Durr y vi y 398; similarly BavdawT, An 
war, 11, 620 

>► Thus several traditions 
citing KalbT (according to whom no Qurashi was ever afflicted with this disease); Tusi, 
Tibydn % x, 41 4 (fear of the enemy or of leprosy); Baydawl, Auwdr, 11, 620, 

> s Razi, Mafdttb, vm, 513, with reference toother imu"pretations> t«o. 

» Thus Tabarl himself {Jami\ xxx, 2o»). 

» Sec for example Ibn Khalawayh, Mukbtasar, p. 160; Talari, J drm\ xxx, 197, 
»* Ibn al-Kalbl in Ibn HabTb, Aiu>iamm<iq % }j. 263; Ibn Sa'd, Tabw/at, \ y 75 (du'b). 
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and/or the worship of God),* still others proposed "mutual love" or 
"harmony" (obtaining on these journeys and elsewhere);'* 0 some took it 
to mean "blessing" (conferred by these journeys), 4 1 and still others took 
it to mean c pacts" or "protection" (negotiated by Quraysh for their 
safety on these journeys, or for the collection of taxesde voted to Mecca's 
defence), 4 

In short, the sura refers to the fact that Quraysh used to trade in 
Syria, or in Syria and the Yemen, or in Syria and Ethiopia, or in all 
three, and maybe also in Iraq, or else to their habit of spending the sum- 
mer in Ta'if, or else to ritual visits to Mecca. It celebrates the fact that 
they began to trade, or that they continued to do so, or that they 
stopped; or else it does not refer to trade at all It alludes to a Meeean 
need for imported foodstuffs, or to a Mccean famine, or to a Meecan 
habit of committing suicide by starvation; it refers to Qurashl agree- 
ments with other tribes, or to Qurashl inviolability, or to the inviolabil- 
ity of Mecca or its need for defence, or to its safety after the Ethiopian 
defeat, or to Qurashl exemption from leprosy, or the Qurashl monopoly 
on the caliphate; and it does all this using a word that means habit, or 
clinging to, or mutual love, or divine blessing, or pact and protection. 

What the exegetical tradition has to say on Surst §uraysb may thus be 
reduced to the following: in this sura Gmi tells Quraysh t# worship 
Him, referring to two journeys of uncertain nature and destination, re- 
minding them of an exemption from hunger and fear that could be in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways, and using a word to which any meaning 
derivable from the r*«t 9 lf could be imputed. 43 Taken in its entirety, the 

» Tabari, /»iwi\ xxx, if& (luzum}, similarly Ibn Khalawayh. Mukbtasar p, rSo; Ibn 
Qutayba, Mujhkil al.qur y an, pp, 319 f. 

Taban, /swf e , xxx, if 8 {ulfa)\ similarly Znbayr h, Bakkar in Suyuti, Burr, x T 397 
(with reference t« HashinV s mixing of rich and p«or); TiisT, Tibyan y x, 41 3; cf. als* RazI, 
hafafih, vm, 5 1 0 f . 

Tabard /Jam", xxx, \^{mma). 
* i Cf. Ihn aUKalhf s f/^ltradicion, lief is glossed as 'ubud in Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, p, 
162, as am/t in Mas'udT, Muruj, m, 121. The idea thaf the agreements were about taxes for 
the defence of Mecca is mentioned as an alternative interpretation of the verse on kbawfin 
}ahiz t Rara % il y p. 70. 

« With the exception of mma, all the meanings proposed foF Qur'anic Haf are ramifi- 
cations of the root meaning of y if y as pointed out by A, Brockets "Illustrations of Orien 
talist Misuse of Quranic Variant Readings/* 
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There is certainly no indication of a seasonal retreat to Ta if in the ac- 
counts of Muhammad's life, and Mecca was full of Quraysh during the 
summer in which Muhammad and his Companions are said to have 
made their bijra to Medina. s > 

The proposition that Quraysh had agreements known as ilaf can also 
be rejected, If ilaf had been a technical term for an institution of central 
importance for the Meccans, as also for the tribes with which they were 
in contact, it would have been a very familiar word. Yet later scholars, 
many of them Meceans, were puzzled by it. They disagreed over its pro- 
nunciation and als« over its meaning, and where some t#ok it to be a sin- 
gular, others understood it as a plural,** All this shows clearly enough 
that this was a word that they had never encountered before, ^ In fact, 
Hashim's supposed r/^agreements owe their existence t% the Qur an 
mention of freedom from fear: Quraysh were freed from fear by agree- 
ments known as ilaf guaranteeing them safety on the way, or by invio- 
lability arising from their residence in the bar am, or by inviolability in 
the haram alone, or by agreements, similarly known as \laj\ guaranteeing 
them a contribution toward the defence of this haram. Taken in isola- 
tion, each suggestion sounds convincing. But that merely goes to show 
that they were made by men familiar with the manners and customs of 
Arabia: their utterly contradictory nature demonstrates that they were 
made without concern for the manners and customs of historical Mecca. 
There is accordingly no reason to accept any one of them as true, 54 and 

icat poet applied this t$posto the pre-lslamic Quraysh in a contemptuous \eiti (jahiz, Tr'ui 
tpuscula, pp 62 f,), and it was 10 be applied even toa pre-lslamic deity (Azraqi, Makka, p, 
7« ). It may thus have been the same topvs that the exegetes read into the Qur'an. 

*' Muhammad is supposed to have arrived in Medina in September {Si 1 , t.v. hidjra 
IWatt]); and according t« one passage in lbn Ishaq, lie only left Mecca after all his Com- 
panions had safely arrived (lbn Hisham, Ltben, p, 32$; but cf. ibid., p. 3 $9, where Muham 
mad leaves first, all his Companions following later). 

** It is normally understood a sa singular (on 0 par with ds'b, iuzum y mmn)\ but lbn Ha- 
bibs iixfl-'ilaf al 'tibud shows that he took it to be a plural {\itthabbar y p. 1*2). 

s* Cf. Cook, Muhtmmad^ p. 72; cF. also Shahid, "Two Qur arric Suras," p. 432, for a 
similar, if less radical, conclusion. 

; * As a historian, one is inclined tu be- impressed by the detail that Quraysh would act 
as commercial agents for the tribes on the way. In fact, however, this is simply a devel 
opmentof the theme kajabum al-mu'na, shared by lbn al-Kal»Fs ilaf tradition and the rival 
story, alike. In lbn al-Kalbfs story the crucial idea behind the ctmroeozial agency is that 
Quraysh saved their associates the trouble of travelling tf the markets of Syna or else- 
where themselves: fa-kaffibum munat d-atfar (Jahiz Rasati, p. 70), ti-yakpyabum munat 
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the modern tendency to accept all of them as such is certainly quite il- 
legitimate/ 5 The information is here engendered by the wording of the 
Qur'an regardless of such historical information as may have been avail- 
able on Quraysh in pre-Islamic times. 

Thefact of the matter i s that the Qur'an generated masses of spurious 
information. The story about Hashim's i/^-agreements is not an origi- 
nally independent account now wrongly told in explanation of Sura 3 06, 
still less is it an account confirmed by this sura. #n the contrary, it is 
engendered by it: without this sura it would not exist. It does not rep- 
resent a vague recollection of how Mcccan trade began, nor dmes the ri- 
val story offer recollections of how it came to an end: Meccan trade ob- 
viously neither began nor ended in this way. 

•f such exegetical stories there arc countless examples. It is precisely 
because the exegetical literature offers a story in explanation of practi- 
cally every verse that the exegetical literature is so popular a hunting 
ground for historians. When, for example, God tells the believers that 
He has given them "seven mathani and the glorious Qur'an" (15:87), we 
arc told by way of background that seven caravans belonging to the Jews 
of Medina arrived from Busra and Adhri'at in one day carrying rich 
goods, or alternatively that Muhammad and his men saw these caravans 
at Adhri*at, and that either way Muhammad's men wanted to plunder 
them, but that God restrained them* saying that He had given them 

al-Msfar (Tha'alabI, Tbimar^ p. 1 i6\fa-yakfurtabum humlanaha (%Hii Amdily p. 199; Ibn Ha 
bib, Munummaq, p, 33). But in the rival story the crucial idea is that God saved Quraysh 
the trouble of travelling to these markets: uxi-kafohum Allah al-riblatayn (Ibn Habit, Mu 
nammoq x p. 2*2), kafahum AUdb 'azza wa-jalte munat al sbita vxtl-sayf (Muqatil, Tafsir, 
fol. 253a), kafabum aLmuna (Vzhztx, Jami\ xxx r 7 1 There is no recollection »f arrange- 
ments specific to Mtcca behind these assertioos. 

w See for example Shaban, Islamic History , j, 6 r\: "Makkan merchants would . , , take 
such gold's with them to Syria and, on their return, would pay back their would be part 
ners their capital and all their profits. In return these tribesmen would guaranteethe safety 
of the Makkan caravans in their territories. This was probably the original form of ilaj\ 
pact of security, which was the most widely applied. #ther forms of llaf \n _! jd a pay- 
ment of tax by the tribesmen wishing to take part in trade, but unable to guarantee the 
safety of Makkan caravans in their territories. Hashim collected these taxes to enable him 
t* organize the defence #f those caravans. 1 * Jihiz makes it quite clear that the arrangements 
supposedly referred to in the Qur'an were of either the «oe type or the other (Rati V, pp. 
7« f.). But Shaban wants both to be historical and duly supplies a different context for the 
two t discretely changing the puipose of the taxes in question from defence of Mecca to a 
commercially more interesting defence of Meccan caravans. 
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something better than that, namely the seven matham and the Qur'an.^ 
Not all exegetical stories are quite so crude, but a great many well- 
known facts about the rise of Islam arc likely to be exegetical inventions 
of this kind. Do the Qur'anic references t« orphans reflect the historical 
fact that Muhammad was an orphan y or did Muhammad become an or- 
phan by way of amplification on the Qur'an? When the Qur'an speaks 
of hearts being "brought together," is it referring to a historical group of 
people whose "hearts were brought together' 7 after the conquest of 
Mecca {al-muallafa qulubuhum), or did this people come into existence 
because thcQur'anic allusions had to be explained and fleshed out? If 
the second point of view is adopted, the conventional account of the rise 
of Islam collapses. 

The exegetical literature testifies to what the cxcgctcs chose to believe 
rather than t# what they rememWered: their information on Mecca 
shows what sounded plausible to thenu not what Mecca was like in his- 
torical fact. What sounded plausible tothc majority of exegetes has been 
accepted in this book as the nearest one can get to historical fact, but it 
must kc admitted that the nearest is not very near. Ifthe exegetes found 
it equally plausible that the iVleccans should have traded and that they 
should have stopped doing s«, that they should have traded during the 
pilgrimage and abstained from doing so, that they should have heen holy 
men and not holy men, plausibility in their eyes was clearly determined 
by exegetical rather than historical concerns. Moreover, the exegetes 
were evidently familiar with Arabia in general, and some of their con- 
tradictory accounts about Mecca must have been based on such general 
knowledge rather than knowledge of Mecca. When they credit the Mec- 
cans with a leather trade, did they actually remember the Meceans to 
have traded in leather, or was leather simply a plausible commodity 
with which to credit them? Ifthe second point of view is adopted, all the 
positive claims advanced in this book collapse, along with the conven- 
tional account. 

How reliable, then t is the nonexegctical tradition? From what has heen 
said t it should be plain that much of the apparently historical tradition 

* Qurtubi, ]dmi\ x, 56; Watidi, Asbdb, p. 208 (where the caravans arrive in Medina); 
Baydawi, Anwar, i T 655 (where they are seen at Adhruit), TabarT similarly interprets 
15:8$ as an injunction not to covet the property of ethers, but without recourse it the story 
about the caravans (Jdmi\ xiv, 3a). 
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is in fact of exegetical origin. Thus the story of Hashim and his journeys 
owes its existence to Sural Quraytb, for all that it is in historical rather 
than exegetical works that it survives. Similarly, the numerous historical 
events said to have triggered a reveUation (the raid at Nakhla, the battle 
of Badr, the oath of allegiance at Iludaybiyya T Muhammad's encounters 
with munajujun, and so forth) are likely to owe at least some of their fea- 
tures, occasionally their very existence, to the Qur*an. As for what re- 
mains, some is legal and doctrinal hadlth in historical guise; that such 
material reflects the religious preoccupations of later generations rather 
than their historical recollection is now generally aceepted.^ But there 
is also a good deal of historical narrative that seems to be largely or 
wholly devoid of exegetical, doctrinal, or legal inspiration, and the na- 
ture of this material is of crucial importance. How could it not represent 
a more or less faithful recollection of historical events? In fact, its histor- 
ical value is slight. Like much exegetical hadlth, it is the work of story- 
tellers. 

That storytellers played a major role in the formation of the exegetical 
tradition is no secret, and the stories of the beginning and end of Meccan 
trade are characteristic examples of their contribution. Being almost 
perfect mirror images of each other, they are contrary developments of 
the theme, and there are also different developments of minor themes 
within them.** This is characteristic of oral storytelling, and l>oth the 

* 7 Cf. J, Schacht, 11 A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions"; id,-, "On Musi b, 'UqWs Ki- 
tab al MaghazL" 

s Cf. the contrary developments »f kafdbum al-muna, ab«ve t n 54. Compare the dif- 
ferent dev elopmen* of the theme oiakbsaba. when the Meccans found the effort of trav- 
elling back and forth between Syria and ihe Yemen t*o much, akbsaba fabala wa-Juratb %oa 
abl sahilai-babr, and these people touk ©ver the task of tarrying provisions to Mecca (Kalbi 
in l^n fclabib, Munammaq, p. 262); when the Meccans disbelieved in Muhammad, Mu 
haminacl asked forthem to be afflicted with years likethe years of Joseph, whereupon they 
suffered drought and hardship; bat when they com erted, fa-akbrabat al bilad vta-akhsaba abl 
Makka (Kalbl in RazI, Mafatib, vm, 51 2) When Hashim made Ff^agrcemeius with the 
tribes of Arabia, fa-akbsabat fumysb (Tha'alibi, Tbtmar, p. » t6; Jihiz, &*sa r it % p. 71), 
When Hashim imported bread from Syria and fed the Meccans^fa-kdnadbatikaavaffa kbi} 
bibim 

Mecca during a year «f famine, thus freeing the Meccans fr«m hunger (above, n 27), or he 
cooks it in Syria where it attracts the attention «f the Byzantine emperor, with much the 
same result (above, chapter 5 , p 1*9). This theme is used in other hostility between Hash- 
iniites and Umayyads (Ibn Habib, Munammaf, pp. ic<3ff.;[bn Sa r d, Tabaqat y i, 75 f.X #r 
he c*#ks it at Mina, *Arafa t and Mecca in illustration %( the Meccan solicitude for pilgrims 
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stories in general and particular themes such as Hashim and his tbarid 
show the genre to have been a popular one. Now, as mentioned already, 
it is a characteristic feature of Muslim exegesis that it consists in the first 
instance of a story. We hear of people, caravans, wars, disputes over 
land or botty, marriages and divorces, love and emotional entangle- 
ments of other kinds: it is almost invariably concrete human relation- 
ships of this kind that cause God t# intervene, sending down a verse. 
This is an approach typical of popular, not scholarly, thinking, and it is 
predominant in the works of early exegetes such as Kalbl and Muqatil 5V 
Classical exegetes such as Tabarl may omit the story, having developed 
hermeneutical interests of a more sophisticated kind; but even when 
they do so, thestory underlies the interpretation advanced. It is clear, 
then, that much of the classical Muslim understanding of the Qur'an 
rests on the work of popular storytellers, such storytellers beingthe first 
to propose particular historical contexts for particular verses/ 3 It should 
also be clear that this Is the major reason why the exegctical tradition is 
so unreliable a guide t« the original meaning of the Qur'an and history 
alike: as might be expected of storytellers, they made up their st#ries in 
complete disregard or ignorance of both. 

It is, similarlv, thanks to the contribution of storvtellers that the his- 
torical tradition is so short of authentic information. Their role in the 
formation of the sources on the rise of Islam is manifest in three major 
ways. 

(Wqfibi, Ta'rikb, i, 28*; Ibn Sa c d, Tab&fdt, 1, 78). The activity always explains his 
name. 

wCf. W'anshrough, Quranic Studies, pp, 122 ff. , where it is typical of Muqatil, but not 
of KalVi. As Wansfcrough himself says, however (ibid., p. 144), the w«rk that he cites as 
Kalbfs Tafitr cannot be the w#rk of KalW himself. When Kalbfs Tafstr is cited in the tra 
dition, be it exegetical, historical, or legal, it invariably offers a story, such as that about 
the end of Meccan trade preserved by Ibn Habib (M*/i<W7«J<Zf ? pp. 262 f>), the drought 
with which the Prophet punished the M»ccans cited by RizI {Mafdtib, vw, 5 1 3), the 
draught t* which [ las him responded by cocking tbarid (above, n 27), the mav;id who 
traded in Syria with a silver cup (above, ch. 5, n or thsqatit Isrd'fi who occasioned the 
instituiion of the qasdmn (R Crone, "Jahili and Jewish Law: theQasdma" p. 175). It fo) 
l#ws that ihe ascription im him of the utterly different Tafcir extant in a number of manu- 
scripts must be rejected (ibid., nn 1). 

u Thus Tabarl and »ther exegetes omit mention «f Hashim in connection with Surat 
Quraysh, but still identify the journeys as trading journeys. Tabarl omits the story of the 
caravans told ad 1 5:88, but interprets the passage no differently. 

* J Cf, Wansbr0ugh,.£t/r</«*c Studtv, pp. 122 ff. 
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which he did, " 67 'Asim, in other words, was a storyteller, and what Ibn 
Ishaq reproduces here is some of the stories with which he entertained 
the Damascenes, Evidently, his assignment was not to give boring lec- 
tures on history , but rather to evoke an emotional response to the great 
deeds of the Prophet and his Companions so as to commit people to Is- 
lam. And this he did, in the first story by stressing the pitiful state of the 
Medinesc before God in His mercy sent them a prophet, and in the sec- 
ond story, by building up the immense opposition that Muhammad had 
to overcome in Medina, using the opportunity to flesh out %ir s anic ref- 
erences to munifiqun. The fact that the two stories are utterly contradic- 
tory no doubt went unnoticed both by himself and his audience, just as 
it has gone unnoticed by later historians, because they are t*Id for dif- 
ferent purposes in different context each one of them making emotional 
sense on its own. 

There is a similar contradiction in [hn Ishaq's presentation of the Jews 
in Medina on the eve of Islam, On the one hand, we are told that they 
used to side with their Arab allies in the feuds conducted by the latter, 
fighting against each other with a lamentable lack of monotheist solidar- 
ity: was not the Torah in their hands by which they knew what was for^ 
bidden and what allowed? 68 This is meant to evoke the response "what 
ytaf Judaism come to? A good thing that we now have Islam.'* But on the 
other hand we are also told that the Jews were molested as a people by 
their pagan neighbours, with the result that they were united in the hope 
for a prophet who would kill their Arab oppressors. 6 ^ Here the Jews dis- 
play no lack of monotheist solidarity, because here we are meant to see 
them as representatives of the monotheist tradition that was oppressed 
by paganism and that Muhammad! was to indicate (though as it hap- 
pened, he killed the Jews rather than their Arab oppressors, the Arabs 
having hastened to convert), #nce again, the stories are told with com- 
plete disregard for what the situation in Medina may or may not have 
been like in historical fact. 

In historical fact it is more likely that there were feads than kings in 
Medina; #n this question we have a tradition used by the storytellers but 
not invented by them. 70 But if there were feuds in Medina, the story 
tellers must have invented the power of Ibn Ubayy, They must also 

Ahmad b. 'Alt Ibn Hajar a] 'Asqalani, Tahdbib al-iabdb'ik , v, $) 
48 IbnHisbam, Lebcn, p. 372. 
* Ibid., p. 28*; cf. pp. 373 f - 37**- 

Cf, J. Wellhatisen, "Medina \ mr dem Islam," based largely on the Agbanl. 
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have invented something, possibly everything, about the position of 
the Jews. 

The second way in which the contribution of the storytellers is man- 
ifest is in the tendency for apparently independent accounts to collapse 
into variations on a common theme. I have already commented on this 
phenomenon, but I should now like to examine its significance in greater 
detail. 

The sources are familiar with a large number of stories, all of which 
are variations on the theme of "Muhammad's encounter with represent- 
atives of non-Islamic religions who recognize his as a future prophet." 75 
According to one set of traditions, this encounter took plaee when Mu- 
hammad was a small child still (in practically all versions) in the care of 
his foster mother. He was seen by Ethiopian Christians who wanted to 
kill him, or by kabim at 'Ukaz or an 'arrif there, or by a kdhin or 'arrdf 
at •hu'KMajaz, or by a kdbin in Mecca, all of whom similarly wanted to 
have him killed, or by a seer at Mecca who wanted to take him away^ 
According to another set of traditions, the encounter to*k place when 
Muhammad was aged nine or twelve. He was taken to Syria by Abu 
Talib (or 'Abd al-Muttalib) 73 and was seen by Jews of Tayrna\ or by a 
nameless monk in a nameless place, or by Bahira, a Christian monk at 
Busra, or by Bahira in an unnamed place, 74 or by Bahlra, a Jewish 
rabbi. " In these versions, too, the Jews (or the Greeks) arc after him, 
with the result that he is quickly taken away,? 6 Yet another set of tradi- 
tions hold the encounter to have taken place when he was twenty-five. 

i This example was suggested to me by M . A . Cook. 

? x Ethiopian Christians: Ibn Hishim, Ltben, p. io7;Jews: Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, l, 1 1 3 ; at 
Ukaz: r Akd aURazzaq, Musannaf, v, 317; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, 1, 151; 
/X?/JV/, p. 1 17; at Dhu'I-Majaz: Abu Nu'aym, Balail, pp. 95, 1 16 f, ; KalH, Iktifa, pp, 
337 f,, citing WaqidI; zkibin in Mecca: Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1 , 166; a seen Ibn Hishim, Le- 
ben, pp 1 4 f , 

7 ? Cf, Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, i ? 1 x>. 

'«Jews of Tayma": c Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, v, 31&; monk: Ibn Sa'd, Tabaq&t, 1, j ID, 
153; Bahira at Busra: Ibn Hishim, Leben, pp. us ff.; 
Nuaym, Bolail, pp. 12 j ff.; Bahira 

$ab% i, 96 f. His journey to Syria at the ageof nine is also mentioned in Ibn Habib, Mubab 
bar, p. o; YaqQhT, Ta'rikb, u T 1 3, but without reference to the encounter with ahl al-kitdb, 

7 * Ibn KathJr, Bidaya, ll, a 86, citing Suhayll from Zuhrl's Spyar. 

? * Compare also Abu Nu'aym T Cktla il, pp. 1 19 f, t where Muhammad is recognized 
a future prophet by a Jew in Medina at the ageof six; the Jew infoimed Muhammad's ma 
ternal relatives there, whereupon Amina Vecame afraid and took him away. 
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value, except for incidents of a supernatural nature. 8 * Source criticism 
to Watt thus consists largely in adopting a secular stance. Mutatis mutan- 
dis, the wall of Jericho did not collapse at the sound of Joshua's trumpets, 
but otherwise the Biblical account is reliable; Jesus did not feed thou- 
sands with a couple of fishes and laaves, but the Sermon on the Mount 
was enacted precisely as the Gospels describe. 

Storytellers do not however distinguish between true and false in the 
realistic sense of the secular historian, and what they did to supernatural 
incidents surrounding Muhammad's life they did to natural incidents as 
well. They did not put their imagination only into supernatural events, 
reverting to the role of faithful transmitters as soon as straightforward 
history was involved. If they could produce fifteen equally fictitious ver- 
sions of a miraculous episode, they could also produce fifteen equally fic- 
titious accounts of an apparently historical event, The fact that so many 
stories in the tradition arc variations on a common theme testifies to this 
very fact, 

For example, e Amr b< al- c As is supposed to have gone to Ethiopia on 
three (or two) occasions. First he went there in order t# trade together 
with c Umara b. al-Walid, whom he denounced to the NajashT. Next (or, 
according to some, on the same occasion) he went to the Najlshi armed 
with leather in order to secure the extradition of the Muslim refugees in 
Ethiopia; he denounced them to the NajashT, though the latter refused 
to comply with his wishes. Finally, he went, once more armed with 
leather, to seek refuge at the Najashf s court himself On this occasion 
he met another e Amr there, that is 'Arnr b< Umayya al-OamrT; he de- 
nounced him to the NajashT, though again without success . 8$ e Amr b, 
Umayya had been sent by the Prophet in connection with the Muslim 
refugees in Ethiopia, or the marriage of Umm Hablba, or as a scout, or 
for unspecified reasons, or to summon the NajashT to Islam.** The Na- 
jashT converted, and when e Amr b. al- e As denounced 'Amr b, Umayya 
to him, he refused to extradite him, whereupon 'Amr b, aL'As con- 
verted at his hands. 

» Cf EI*,s,v. Amina (Watt). 

*• Cf. the references given above, ch. 4 nn 45 54; ch. 5 nn 9^7, 

*f TabarT, Tarikb, ser. i, pp. i,4oi if., citing Ibn Ishaq; Ibn Hisham, Lebai, pp. ji6 
ff 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'AbdaLLah Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Futub M'tsr, pp. 252. f cf . Raven, 
"Some Islamic Traditions, " 

Raven, "Some Islamic Traditions/ 1 

*p Cf above, n 85. 
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These stories are no different from those on Muhammad's encounter 
with Jews and others. Being non^miraculous, they do not violate any 
laws of nature, of course, and in that sense they could be true. In fact, 
they are clearly not All are elaborations on a common theme, " e Amr 
and the Najashl." The 'Amr in question is either good or bad, the bad 
one being armed with leather, and all the sttries are combinations and 
recombinations of the same motifs: refuge, extradition, denunciation, 
and conversion. Watt selects as historically true the tradition that c Amr 
b. Umayya was sent to Ethiopia in connection with the Muslim refugees 
in Ethiopia, or Umm Hablba's marriage, rather than to summon the Na- 
jashl to Islam. 88 Here as elsewhere, his source criticism thus consists in 
adopting a secular stance: the nature of the source material remains un- 
noticed. 

Given the proliferation of variant versions in the tradition, we clearly 
cannot adopt a literal-minded approach to anyone alleged event; which 
version of the event in question are we to be literal about? If the tradition 
offers two, fiv e, or fifteen versions of a certain event, we evidently ought 
to reconstitute this event on the basis of them all. Yet this is precisely 
what we cannot do. What is the original event behind the theme of 
* Amr and the Najashl or of certain ^urashls and silver? Wc cannot even 
tell whether there was an original event: in the case of Muhammad's en 
counter with Jews and others there was n#t. Either a fictitious theme has 
acquired reality thanks to the activities of storytellers or else a historical 
event has been swamped by these activities. The result is that we are left 
with little but spurious information: the fact that the stories consist of 
themes and subthemes in different combinations means that we cannot 
get behind xh^ storytellers. 

What the tradition offers is thus amass of detailed information, none 
of which represents straightf orward/tf j\ Naturally, much of this infor- 
mation could be correct in the sense that the storytellers presumably 
drew on their historical knowledge for the circumstantial details with 
which they emhellished their accounts. But this merely amounts to say- 
ing that the tradition offers us information of the kind that sounded 
plausible t# storytellers, which does not take us very far. One storyteller 

88 W, Watt, Muhammad at Medina, pp. 345 f„ with reference to the; fact that "Mu 
hammad was a wise and far-seeing statesman" who would not have sent envoys to foreign 
rulers inviting them to convert: tl to appeal to these princes at this period to accept Islam 
would have done more harm than good," 
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Now it has long been recognized that $%me of our evidence on the rise 
of Islam goes back to storytellers; but it is usually assumed that the sto- 
rytellers simply add*d some legends and fables to a basically sound tra- 
dition that existed already, possibly distorting this tradition to some ex- 
tent, but on the whole doing no damage that we cannot simply deduct,** 
This is a gross underestimation of their contribution. In the case of Sural 
Quraysh, Ibn Ubay y, the Jews of Medina, e Amr and the Najashi, e Ahd 
al-Mutcalib's well, Muhammad and Khadlja, it was the storytellers who 
created the tradition; the sound historical tradition to which they are 
supposed to have added their fables simply did not exists It is because 
the storytellers played such a crucial role in the formation of the tradi- 
tion that there is so little historicity to it. As storyteller followed upon 
storyteller, the recollection of the past was reduced to a common stock 
of stories, themes, and motifs that could be combined and recombined 
in a profusion of apparently factual accounts. Each combination and re- 
combination would generate new details, and as spurious information 
accumulated, genuine information would be lost.v* In the absence of an 
alternative tradition, early scholars were forced to rely on the tales of 
storytellers, as did Ibn Ishaq, WaqidI, and other historians. It is because 
they relied on the same repertoire of tales that they all said such similar 
things, as Jones has pointed out, WaqidI did not plagiarize Ibn Ishaq, 
but he did not offer an independent version of the Prophet's life, either: 
what he, Ibn Ishaq, andothers puttogetherwerc simply so many selec- 
tions from a commonpo#l of ?<MT materials And it is for the same reason 
that they came to agree on the historicity of events that never took place, 
such as 'Amr's adventures at the NajashTs court. Nobody can have re- 
membered these adventures, but nob#dy remembered anything to the 
contrary, either. The sources are agreed on the historicity of these ad- 
ventures because there were well-known stories about them: the consen- 
sus is hasedon scholarly examination of secondary material, not oneon- 

Cf , W. M Watt, u The Materials Used by Ifen Ishaq" pp, 25 f .; cf . also E!\ s.v. k*s? 
and the literature cited there, 

*s The nearest we get to one is the tradition on the fends of Medina, which contradicts 
the information on Ibn Ubay y: there is none on Ibn Ubayy himself, 

"* This is a ptintthat I have tried to demonstrate before with reference to the fate of the 
Constitution of Medina in Hadifh (ef. P. Crone, Stoves %n Hunts, p. 7). But I overl#*ked 
the role of the storytellers m this loss, 

* Of. J.MJI Jones, "Ibn Ishaq and al-Wa<jidi,"pp, 46 f., 51 
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tinuous transmission of a historical tradition. There was no continuous 
transmission. Ibn Ishaq, Waqidt, and others were cut off from the past: 
likethc modern scholar, they could not get behind their sources, 

That there was no continuous transmission is a fundamental point 
which I should like to corroborate with references to the date of the bat- 
tle of Badr. The history of this date illustrates the role played by the 
Qur'an in the formation of the tradition at the expense of recollection. 
The agents may or may not have been storytellers In this particular case, 
but either way the moral is the same: as new information was created, 
earlier information was lost 

What is the date of the battle of Badr? There is complete agreement 
in the tradition that it is Ramadan, year 2. vg What wc are concerned with 
here is the month, #n the face of it the month is confirmed by the 
%ir'an; here Ramadan is given as the month of the furqan (2:181); and 
the kt day of furqan on which the tw# paities met" {8:42) is identified by 
the exegetical tradition as the battle of Badr. The combination of schol- 
arly unanimity and what appears ts be scriptural confirmation would 
thus make the month in which the battle of Badr took place one of the 
few unshakable facts of early Islamic history. Naturally, it is not of great 
importance in itself, but a correctly preserved date for so early an event 
would do something to vindicate the general reliability of the historical 
tradition. There is, of course, a weak link in the argument in that the 
Qur'an itself does not identify the "day of furqan 1 " as the battle of Badr; 
and the furqan that was "sent down" in Ramadan scarcely sounds like a 
reference to a battle. Sceptics might thus argue that the Qur'an, far 
from confirming the date given in the tradition, actually generated it. 
But until recently such sceptics had the unanimity of the tradition 
against them. 

In 1956, however, Grohmann published an eighth-century papyrus 
from Khirbat al-Mird in Palestine. The papyrus is fragmentary and 
Grohmann's reading is undoubtedly wrong in places; but unless he has 
totally misread it, the papyrus gives us a deviant date for the battle of 
Badr.'* 

9«Cf, JA1B .Jones, "The Chronology of ihe AiagbdziTextuzi Survey,' 1 p. 247, 
99 A Gr*hmann, ed. and tr., Arabic Papyri from Hi rbet el-Mird, no. 71. The possibility 
that Grohma nn misread the papyrus is real: one fragment (n«. 28), which he took to be an 
official letter probably referring to taxation^ has since turned out to be a fragment of the 
Qur'an (ef. M. J . Kister, "#n an Early Fragment of the Qur'an"; the phtttgraph of the 
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The papyrus begins by listing some names, of which only Waqid b. 
'Abdallah, B. 'Adi b. Ka'b, Mughira, and Hakam are legible or easily 
reconstructed. In line six it mentions thedate of "fourteen months from 
Muharram" and states that "they went out to Badr." In line seven we are 
told that "they met at Badr," the date being now given as "eighteen 
months from Muharram." The last line mentions Muhammad, M#cca, 
Quraysh, and a certain Majld 

The battle of Badr is not supposed to have taken place fourteen or 
eighteen months from Muharram, but rather twenty-one months from 
it (the Muharram involved being the first month of the first Muslim 
year). If we count fourteen and eighteen months from Muharram, we 
arrive either at Safar and Jumada II or at Rabf I and Rajab, depending 
on whether or not we include Muharram itself in the count. We do not 
arrive at Ramadan. 

Abbott did not like this faet, and together with Grohmann she set out 
to spirit it away. This she did by proposing, first, that the author of the 
fragment was not counting from Muharram, but rather from Rabl" I, 
the month in which the bijra actually cook place (as does Waqidl, for ex- 
ample); and second that the first of the two dates given by the fragment 
should be taken to refer to an earlier ev r ent known as the first battle of 
Badr, 100 (There are no fewer than three battles" of Badr, The first is a 
minor episode in which no fighting took place; the second is Badr al-qxtdl 
or the classical battle; the third does not concern us here.) 

Let us assume then that Abbott is right: the author counted from the 
month of the bijra, that is Rabr I. Counting fourteen months from 
Rabl r I does not get us to the right month for the first battle of Badi*, still 
less for the second" 1 But eounting eighteen months from Rabf I does 
get us to Ramadan, the proper month for the second or classical battle of 

papyrus at p. [46 makes Grohmann's failure to rec»gni?:e the passage quite understanda- 
ble). In this particular case, however, his reading nf the papyrus fits so weJI with other 
evidence (a swill be seen) that thcpossihility i s rcmore. 

100 Grohmann citing Afchott i n Grohmann, Ambit Papyri, p. io5 , 
to ' The first battle of Badr t*ok place in Jumada II, year 2, according t* Ifcn Isbaq (this 
date is implicit in Ibn Hisham, Ltbetiy p. 423, and explicit in Khalifa b. Khay yat, Tdrikb, 
1, 16). And this is the date that Abbott and Grohmann equate with the first date given in 
the papyrus. But Jumada II, year 2, is fifteen or sixteen months from Rabi' I, year 1 (de- 
pending an whether Rabl r 1 is included in the count or not), not fourteen. The second 
battle was eighteen or nineteen months from Rabf L 
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Badr, provided that we omit Rabl' I itself from the count. Waqidi does 
not, his date being nineteen months from \\\zh[jra< ] ° 2 But this is scarcely 
an objection. Whatever the first date may refer to, we would thus seem 
to have saved the traditional date for the battle of Badr. 

There is, or course, a problem* The fragment is eight lines long; 
within those eight lines the author informs us twice that he is counting 
from Muharram; one might thus be inclined to believe that he is count- 
ing from Muharram. If so, we have an author of the mid-eighth century 
who was under the impression that a battle or battles known by the 
name of Badr had been fought fourteen and/or eighteen months from 
Muharram, in other words not in Ramadan, 

What, then, are the events described? Pace Grohmann and Abbott, 
the fragment does not refer to the first battle of Badr. This "battle," alias 
the raid of Safawan, is one out of two episodes involving Kurz. b, Jabir 
and pasturing camels at Medina. [ °* Km Wa^id, e Adi b. Ka'b, Mughira, 
or Hakam are mentioned in connection with this episode in any classical 
source. It is, however, well known that the second or real battle of 
Badr was preceded by a raid at Nakhla in which Muhammad's men cap- 
tured a Meccan caravan on its way from Ta'if. The participants in this 
raid included Wdqid b. 'Abdallah and e Amir b. Rabf a of B. 'Adt b. 
Kdb on Muhammad's side, and 'Uthman b. e Abdallah b. al-Mughira 
together with Hakam b. Kaysanon the Meccan side."* There can thus 
be no doubt that the papyrus describes the raid of Nakhla followed by 
the battle of Badr. The two dates given are either the dates of Nakhla 
and Badr r respectively, or alternative dates for the battle of Badr alone, 

,n2 Waqidf, MagbazL i, 2. 

,w * Cf. Ibn Hishim, Leben, p. 423; WlqidJ, \4agbazi> i, 12 (Kurz raided the camels «f 
Aledina and the Prophet went in pursuit of him; Waqidtadds that the camels were sta- 
tioned in the Jamma* area). For the second occasion, see Ibn Hisham, Le btn, pp. *oti f. 
(Kurz went in pursuit ofs^me tribesmen wh# had raided pasturing camels in thejamma* 
area); WaqidI, Magbjjzi, n, 568 ((. (somewhat different). 

,0 -» The sourceschcckcd arc IWi Ilisham* Lebtn, p. 423; Khalifa, Tarfkb, t, J* ; WfiqidJ, 
Magham t i 1 12; Ibn Sa'd, Takaq&t* 11, 9; Ibra HabTb, Mttbubbtr, p, 1 1 1 ; TabarTkh, ser, 1 , 
p 1,271. 

Jbn Hiskam, Leben y pp. 423 ff.;Tabari Tcfrikb, scr, 1 , pp„ 1,174 WaqidI, Magb- 
azf % I, rj ff. Ibn Ishac explicitly characterize s'Aimr b, Kabfa asa niemherof B. *Adi b, 
Ka r h (though Taban •mits him altogether). Grohmann read the fi rst letter »f I;IakanTs 
patronymic as sod rather than kaf y but given the state uf the papyrus, this is not an 
objection. 
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right or wrong) were still current in the mid-eighth century. Unanimity 
in this case does not testify to continuous transmission, but on the con- 
trary to the accumulated loss of information. As in the case of E Amr's 
adventures in Ethiopia, the consensus was based on secondary material 
that has obliterated the past, not on genuine remains with which it can 
be reconstituted. 

tk Once the modern student is aware of the tendencies of the early his- 
torians and their sources ... it ought to be possible for him to some ex- 
tent to make allowance for the distortion and to present the data in an 
unbiased form; and the admission of 4 tendential shaping 1 should have as 
its corollary the acceptance of the general soundness of the material /' ,0 * 
This is Watt's methodology, and it represents a common attitude to the 
sources on the rise of Islam, It must be said to rest on a misjudgement of 
these sources. The problem is the very mode of origin of the tradition, 
not some minor distortions subsequently introduced. Allowing for dis- 
tortions arising from various allegiances within Islam such as those to a 
particular area, tribe, sect, or school does nothing to correct thetenden- 
tiousness arising from allegiance to Islam itself. The entire tradition is 
tendentious, its aim being the elaboration of an Arabian fleikgescbichte, 
and this tendentiousness has shaped the facts as we have them, not 
merely added some partisan statements that we can deduct. ,<M> Without 
correctives from outside the Islamic tradition, such as papyri, archaeo- 
logical evidence, and non-Muslim sources, we have little hope of recon- 
stituting the original shapes of this early period.' '♦ Spurious information 
can be rejected, but lost information cannot be regained. 

">* Watt, Muhammad at MtCC*, p, Xlli. 

r *»Cf. Wansbrough, § u rank Studief* pp 57 f. 

"• Cf. Crone n mi Gtk, Hagtrism, part 1. 
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Having unlearnt most of what we knew about Mcccan trade, do we find 
ourselves deprived of our capacity to explain the rise of Islam? If we take 
it that trade is the crucial factor behind the appearance of a prophet in 
Arabia, the spread of his message there, and the Arab conquest of the 
Middle East, then the answer is evidently yes. But, in fact, Meccan 
trade cannot be said ever to have provided a convincing explanation for 
any of these events. 

The view that Mcccan trade is the ultimate cause of the rise of Islam is 
Watt's- The reader may begin to feci that there has beencnough polemic 
against Watt in this book, and this is a view which its author shares. But 
to disagree with the conventional account is of necessity to disagree with 
the fins and origo of this account; throughout the present work the reader 
can treat the name of Watt as a shorthand for i4 early Islamic historians in 
general" and take polemical attention as a backhanded compliment to 
him, It is thanks to the enormous influence exercised by his work that a 
general appraisal of the theories that dominate the field takes us back to 
Watt for a final round. 

According to Watt, the Qurashl transition to a mercantile economy 
undermined the traditional order in Mecca, generating a social and 
moral malaise to which Muhammad's preaching was the response. 1 This 
hypothesis is clearly weakened by the discovery that the Meccan traded 
in humble products rather than luxury goods, but it is not necessarily 
invalidated thereby. Even so T however, there are other reasons why it 
should be discarded 

In the first place, it is unlikely that so brief a period of commercial 
wealth should have sufficed to wreak much havoc in Meccan society. In 

1 This thesis is presented in Watt, Muhammad at Mecca and Muhammad at Medina; also 
Muhammad, frapbet and Statesman* Islam and t be Integration of Society, The Cambridge History 
of Islam. 
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the nineteenth century, for example, the town of Ha'il enjoyed a me- 
teorie rise to commercial importance, comparable to that described for 
Mecca, without there being any indication of a correspondingly swift 
breakdown of traditional norms. 2 Why should there have been? It takes 
considerably more than a century of commercial success to undermine 
the tribal order of a population that has been neither uprooted nor forced 
to adopt a different organization in connection with its economic activi 
ties. Caravan trade is not capitalist in any real sense of that word, and 
Watt's vision of the Meeeans as financiers dedicated to a ruthless pursuit 
of profit occasional}- suggests that he envisages them as having made a 
transition to the twentieth century,* 

In the second place, the evidence for a general malaise in Mecca is in- 
adequate, According to Watt, the ^ur'an testifies to an increasing 
awareness of the difference between rich and poor and a diminishing 
concern on the part of the rich for the poor and weak even among their 
own kin, orphans in particular being ill-treated; further, the %jr'anic 
stress on acts of generosity implies that the old ideal of generosity had 
broken down to the point that the conduct of the rich would have been 
looked upon as shameful in the desert, while at the same time the 
^ur'anicemphasis on man's dependence on God suggests that the Mec 
cans had come to worship a new ideal, "the supereininence of wealth."'* 
But the ^ur'an does not testify to an increasing awareness of social dif- 
ferentiation or distress: in the absence of pre-^ur'anie evidence on the 
subject, the book cannot he adduced as evidence of change. And charges 
of excessive attachment to wealth and neglect of others, especially the 
poor and the weak, are standard items in the repertoire of monotheist 
preachers, as is the theme of man's dependence on God: how different 
would Muhammad's preaching have been, one wonders, if he had begun 
his career in Medina, or for that matter elsewhere?* It is not very likely 
that there should be a one-to-one correspondence between the objective 
factors that led to the appearance of a prophet in Arabia and Muham- 
mad's suhjective perception of his mission: prophets are heirs to a pro- 
phetical tradition, not to a sociological habit of viewing their society 
from outside. 

2 Cf. Musil, N»nhmj Mgtf, p. 241. 

« Cf. Watt, Mubammadai Mecca, pp. 19, 72 ff. 

■» Ibid., pp. 72f. T 75, 78. 

5 Cf. Wansbrough, faranic Studies, p. 1261 on "the orphan's lot*' 
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Leaving aside the Qur'an, then, to what extent dmcs the tradition cor- 
roborate Watt's diagnosis? V iewed as pagan enemies of Islam, the Alec- 
cans are accused of neglect of kinship ties and other protective relation- 
ships, as well as a tendency for the strong to "eat" the weak. 6 But viewed 
as proto-Muslims t they are praised for their harmonious relations,? The 
conduct of trade in particular is supposed to have been characterized by 
cooperation between rich and poor; indeed, by the time of the rise of Is- 
lam there no longer were any poor. 8 Both claims, of course, merely il- 
lustrate the point that what the tradition offers is religious interpretation 
rather than historical fact. If we go by the overall picture suggested by 
this tradition, there is, however, no doubt that Watt's diagnosis is 
wrong. In social terms, the protection that Muhammad is said to have 
enjoyed from his own kin, first as an orphan and next as a prophet, 
would indicate the tribal system to have been intact, as Watl himself 
concedes, adding that the confederate status of foreigners in Mecca 
would indicate the same.* It was, as Abu Sufyan said, Muhammad who 
disrupted traditional kinship ties with his preaching. 10 From the point of 
view of morality, traditional tribal virtues such as generosity were both 
esteemed and practised: wealthy Meccans such as 'Abdallah b, Jud'an 
would have been astonished to learn that their conduct would have been 
looked upon as dishonourable in the desert. 1 ' 

In religious terms, the Meccans are depicted as zealots on behalf of 
their pagan shrine as well as devotees of a string of other deities by 
whom they swore, after whom they named their children, and whom 
they took with them in battle against the Muslims. Watt interprets the 

* Cf. Ibn Hisham, Uben, p. 2 19 (fromja'far b. AbT Ta lib's interview with the Najadu, 
cf. Wansbtough, furank Studies, pp. ff,), 

f Cf. the interpretation afiidfin Sural Quraysb as ////iHabow, ck 9 n 40). 

* Cf. the references given aVove, ch. 9 rw8. 
v Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 18, 

,,b Abu Sufyan said so in connection with the complaint mentioned above, ch.7 n. 27, 
where the references are given. Compare kistes, "Mecca and Tamlm." p. 124. Watt's ob 
*ervation that reactions to Muhammaddid not always follow tribal lies accordingly has no 
baring on the slate of trihal ties before Muhammad's appearance {Muhammad at Mecca, p. 
•9). 

11 Ibn Jud r an was famed for the grandiose scale on which he fed the Meccans (cf. 
Agbertu vin, 327 ff,; Ibn Kathlr, ftiddaya. n, 2 18). Other Meccans were similarly noted for 
their generosity towatd the poor and needy of their clans (Kister, "Mecca and Tamun," 
pp. j 23 fT.; in general, this work is a good antidote to Watt's). 
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violations of the baram during the wars of Fi jar as "probably a sign of 
declining belief. " x 2 But obviously holy places and months were violated 
from time to time: Muhammad himself Is supposed to have violated a 
holy month without having lost belief in it;'* and if the Meccans had 
come to regard such violations as unobjectionable, they would hardly 
have referred t# the wars in question as burubal-fijar, "the sinful wars."'* 
Thefaet that the Meecans carried their pagan deities with theminto bat- 
tle docs not mean that "the remnants of pagan belief in Arabia were now 
at the the level of magic" J >: we are hardly to take it that the remnants of 
Islam were similarly at the level of magic by the time of the battle of Sif- 
fln, in which the soldiers are said to have carried Qur*ans with them, or 
that Christians who wear crosses are mere fetishists. Watt concedes that 
"in view of the opposition to Muhammad at Mecca it is conceivable that 
some small groups there—perhaps those specially concerned with cer- 
tain religious ceremonies — had a slightly higher degree of belief"' 6 But 
a slightly higher degree of belief among small groups with possibly spe- 
cial functions searcely provides an adequate explanation for the magni- 
tude of this opposition. 

The fact is thatthe tradition knows of no malaise in Mecca, he it reli- 
gious, social, political, or moral. On the contrary, the Meecans arc de- 
scribed as eminently successful; and Watt's impression that their success 
led to cynicism arises from his otherwise commendable attempt t# see 
Islamic history through Muslim eyes. The reason why the Meccans 
come across as morally bankrupt in the sourees is not that their tradi- 
tional way of life had hrokendown, but that it functioned too well: the 
Meccans preferred their traditional way of life to Islam. It is for this that 
they are penalized in the sources; and the more committed a man was to 
this way of life, the more cynical, amoral, or hypocritical he will sound 

• 2 Watt, Muhammad atMecca,\>\> z 3 f , 

'* Cf Watt % Muhammad at Medina, pp, 5 ff ., on the raid of Nakhia, supposedly con- 
ducted in the hoJy month of Rajab, Compare Agbam y xm, 3: "^aysaba b. Kulthurn al- 
SakunJ . , went on pilgrimage. When the Arabs went on pilgrimage in thejahiliyya, they 
used not to molest one another. When he passed B, *Amir b, c UqayJ, they attacked him, 
took him prisoner and took a J J his property and whatever he had with him." The norm is 
explainod so as ro elucidate the nature of the \iolation, not so as to suggest that it had 
ceasod to be observed. 

Undau-Tasseron also rejects Watt's interpretation CSinfuJ Wars"). 

* W r att, Muhammad at Mecca, p, 24. 
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the practical services they could render in respect of these phenomena. 
As Wellhausen noted, they differed from more spirits only in that they 
had names and cults devoted to them; without a name a deity could not 
be invoked and manipulated, and the very object ofthecult was to make 
the deity exercise its power on behalf of its devotees.** "llaha, regard the 
tribe of Rubat (with benevolence)," as a third-century inscription says^ 
This being so, tribal gods neither required nor received emotional 
commitment, love, or loyalty from their devotees. Thus a famous story 
informs us that "in the days of paganism Barm Harufa had a deity made 
of dates mixed with clarified butter. They worshipped it for a long time. 
Then they were hit by a famine, so they ate it," 25 In much the same 
pragmatic spirit a modern Bedouin vowed half of whatever he might 
shoot to God, Hav ing shot some game, he ate half, left the other half for 
God and departed; but feeling hungry still, he crept back and success- 
fully stole God's part, and ate it, boasting that "God was unable to keep 
his share, I have eaten his half as well as mine." 26 Now if hunger could 
make a tribesman eat or cheat his god without remorse, then it is obvious 
that practical needs could likewise make him renounce or exchange this 
god for another without compunction. "We came to Sa'd so that he 
might get us together, hut Sa'd dispersed us; so we have nothing to do 
with Sa e d," as a pre-Islamic tribesman is supposed to have said in dis- 
gust when his idol scared his camels away. 27 In much the same fashion a 
whole tribe ahandoned its native gods for Christianity when its chief 
was cured of childlessness by a Christian monk, 25 And the numerous 
other Arabs who found the medical facilities of the Christian God suf- 
ficiently impressive to adopt Him as their own are unlikely to have 
found the act of conversion any more difficult A god was, after all, no 

J1 Wellhausen, Rate, pp 213 f. 

Cf. the reference given above, ch. B n j j m r 
^ IbnQutayba, Maarif, p. 266. 

2 * A. Jaussen, Cwtumes des arabtsau pays de M%ab y pp. 2^8 f. 

Ibn al-Kalbl, Asnam, p. 37; als« cited in Ibn Hisham, l^bcn, p. 55. 
'* Sazomen, Kirchetigescbicbte % vi, 38: 14 fL EccferiasticaUhswy, p. 3 10. 
The h«ly man \vh« converted Najran to Christianity wasa heeler, according to Ibn 
Hisham, be ben, p. 21, Fphraim the Stvlite als* worked cures amon£ his Arab devttees 
(T, Noldeke, Sketches f r§m Eastern Htstory y p, 2 2 1 , cf . p. 2 jo). The Christian sources are in 
general quite remorseless ahtut the role of medical miracle?; in the spread %i their creed, 
be it in Arabia w elsewhere, and Christian saints continued t» cure Arabs even after the 
conquests, though they could n« linger demand c»nversi»n(as apposed tm fiscal and •ther 
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more than a powerful being, and the point of serving him was that he 
could be expected to respond by using his power in favour of his ser- 
vants. A modem TiyJha tribesman who was being swept away by a 
flood screamed in great rage at God, U I am a Tihi! I am a Tihi! God, if 
you don't believe it, look at the brand on my camels.'' 30 •bviously T if a 
deity was so inefficient as to unleash floods against his own followers, or 
so weak as to be unable to protect them from famine, or to keep his own 
share of some game, or to work miraculous cures, then there was reason 
to cat, cheat, abuse, denounce, or abandon him. "What were two little 
words?" as Poughty was asked on one of the numerous occasions on 
which attempts were made to convert him, "pronounce them with us 
and it shall do thee no hurt." The idea that a believer might be person- 
ally committed to a deity, having vested the ultimate meaningof his life 
in it, did not •ccur to any of these men. Those who tried to convert 
Doughty were evidently thoroughly committed to Islam, but nor to Is- 
lam as a saving truth of deep significance to them as individuals. Con- 
vert, settle, and we will give you palm ttces, as they told Doughty; in 
other words, be one of ours. Allah was a source communal identity to 
them, not an answer to questions about the hereafter.* 1 And the numer- 
ous people who tried to convert him or to penalize him for his Christi- 
anity on other occasions were likewise people who neither knew nor 
cared much about Islam as a saving trruth, but who wereoutrag«d by his 
open denial of the God who validated their society. *' 

privileges) ky way of payment for successful treatment (cf. Brock, "John of Dailam/ 1 

paxim). 

*° G W. Murray, Sonsoflshmael, p. 44. 

Doughty, Travels, r, 55*. On the occasion cited, the $ ung qualities of Islam were 
invoked as a last resort, Doughty being an obstinate man who refused to caref orthe things 
of this world: "what were two little words 7 Pronounce them with us and it shall do thee 
no hurt. KhatiJ [= Doughty ] T believe in the sa\ing religion, and howbeit tliou carenot for 
the things of this life, yet that it may go well with thoe at last** (Doughty, Travels, 1, 556), 
The speakers were villagers. Elsewhere Doughty noted that it was only with difficulty 
that the Bedouin could imagines future life (iJiid., p. 582; similarly A. Blunt, Bechtttn Tribes 
of the Euphrates, 11 , it 6 ff.). 

J J Doughty himself characterized Bedouin fanaticism as"a kmd of national envy or Se- 
mitic patrioti sm" (Travels, i, 5*9); and the reason why he found their obsession with reli- 
gion hypocritical is clearly that they were not religious in his se nse of the word, that is, 
they did not care very much ahout abstract truth or ritual observance (cf. ibid. % 11, 53). 
Having understood that religion in Bedouin*(or indeed Arabian)society was a kmd of pa- 
triotism, he ought also to have understood that he placed himself in the position of an out- 
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Now T just as tribal gods did not articulate great spiritual truths, so 
also they were not deeply entrenched in everyday life.'* Pre-lslamic (or 
for that matter pre-modern) Arabia was strikingly ptx>r in mythology, 
ceremonial, ritual, and festivals. Religious life was reduced to periodic 
visits to holy places, stones, and trees, to sacrifice and consultation of 
diviners; most Bedouin managed with even less than that;** and these 
practices were not closely associated with belief in specific gods. The 
great annual pilgrimage was apparently not conducted in the name of 
any one deity, and the remaining practices could effortlessly be 
switched from one deity to another; all survived into modern times, 
among Muslim and Christian tribesmen alike. Renouncing one god for 
another thus did not require any change in either outl#ok or behaviour, 
unless the new deity carried with him a behavioural programme anti- 
thetical to tribal norms. I n principle, the Christian deity did carry with 
him such a programme, though in practice the holy menactive in Arabia 
were in no position to ensure that conversion amounted to more than 
iwm little words. But the Muslim deity did not On the contrary, he en- 
dorsed and ennobled such fundamental tribal characteristics as mili- 
tance and ethnic pride. Despite the ^ur'anic suspicion of Bedouin, it 

law by his open denial of the God who sanctioned this society (cf\ ibid., u, 254, svhere his 
rajtf threatens to kill him on the ground that '\vith a Nasrany who need keep any law? 1 5 
not this an enemy tf (Jllah? ,T ). But hew as too bent un hieing himself as a martyr to concede 
tills p*int, 

t* And note that the validity of this p«intis not limited to the Bedouin. The l.fanifa who 
ate their idol were settled v illagers, not Bedouin. The man who offered Doughty palm 
trees in return for conversion was no Bedouin, either. And in general, Doughty 's account 
of reactions to his Christianity in Arabia reveals no difference of outlook betwwi settled 
and Bedouin, except that the fanaticism ofthe former tended to We more intense(cL Trav- 
elf, 1, 95)- 

J -» The Bedouin of the inner desert have no holy places, sacred objects, or mediators be 
twecn man and God (Musil, Northa* Ntgd, p. 257), They pay no attention toi the saintly 
graves they come across near villages, dismissing the saints i n t uestion as belonging to vil- 
lagers and herders of goats and sheep, not Bedouin (id,, Rviaki, pp< 4 1 7 f J . Bedouin atti 
tudes to the superstitions of the: settled are well caug'it in the statements recorded by Mux 
ray in Sinai: "there is a grave . . . [in Egypt, on uhich]those women whodesire offspring 
go and hrcak hottles, and they think it does them good. Als# tli+sewho wishto he mairied 
go before an old man and pay him a good round sum for writing their names in a btok. 
And they thin* that d.nesthem g«od!" (Mutray, Sons ofhbmaei, p. 150). "The jitm abound 
in *ur mountains, but nobody t>ut a fellah would fear them. Now, wtlves are really dan 
geTvusV'dbid., p. 156). 
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was only on the development of classical Islam in the Fertile Crescent 
that the celebrated antithesis between muruwwa and din, manliness and 
religiosity, emerged. 

It is thus clear that the mass conversion of Arabia to Islam does not 
testify to any spiritual crisis, religious decadence, or decline of pagan be- 
liefs Indeed, in behavioural terms, the better part of Arabia was still 
pagpan in the nineteenth century. What the mass conversions show is 
that Muhammad's God had something very attractive to offer here and 
now. When Sa'd, the pre-Islamic deity, scared away the camels of his 
devotees, the latter concluded that "Sa'd is just a rock": the power that 
he was supposed to have exercised had proved unreal. But when Mu- 
hammad established himself, they concluded that "Alia h is great/* The 
Arabs converted to Islam because Allah was a greater power than any 
other spirit endowed with a name and a cult so far known in Arabia, and 
the problem is not the ease with which they could convert, but the in- 
ducement. What was it that Allah had to offer? 

What he had to offer was a programme of Arab state formation and 
conquest: the creation of an umma, the initiation of jihad, Muhammad 
was a prophet with a political mission, not, as is so often asserted, a 
prophet who merely happened to become involved with politics. His 
monotheism amounted to a political programme, as is clear not only 
from non-Muslim accounts of his career, but also from Ibn Ishaq, 

Thus Ibn Ishaq informs us that the turning point of Muhammad's ca- 
reer as a prophet came when he began openly to attack the ancestral gods 
of Quraysh and to denounce his own ancestors,** This was a turning 
point because in so doing, he attacked the very foundations of his own 
tribe; and it was for this that he would have been outlawed or killed if 
his own kinsmen had not heroically continued to protect him — not for 
the threat that his monotheist preaching allegedly posed to the pagan 
sanctuary or Meccan trade. He was, after all, no more than a local ec- 
centric at the time, and Quraysh were quite willing to tolerate his odd- 
ities, including his minor following, as long as he confined his teaching 
to abstract truths about this world and the next. But they were not will- 
ing to tolerate an attack on their ancestors, By his they were outraged, 
and quite rightly so: a man who tn es to destroy the very foundation of 

» As Wellhauscn argued (Rate, pp, 220 f,). 
>* Ibnl-fisham, Lefcn, pp, 166 if. 
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Islamic poet boasts. 45 "We slew in requital for our slain an e^ual number 
[of them], and [carried away] an uncountable number of fettered pris- 
oners . . . thedays have thus raised us to be foremost with our battles in 
warfare after warfare; men find in us nothing at which to point their fin- 
ger of scorn/* another brags, "When 1 thrust in my sword it bends al- 
most double, I kill my opponent with a sharp Mashrafi sword, and I 
yearn for death like a camel overful with milk," a convert to Islam an- 
nounced,^ Given that men of this kind constituted Muhammad's fol- 
lowing, we do not need to postulate any deterioration in the material en- 
vironment of Arabia to explain why they found a policy of conquest to 
their taste. 46 Having begun to conquer in their tribal homeland, both 
they and their leaders were unlikely to stop on reaching the fertile lands: 
this was* after all, where they could find the resources which they 
needed to keep going and of which they had availed themselves before. 
Muhammad's God endorsed a policy of conquest, instructing his believ- 
ers to fight against unbelievers wherever they might he found; and if we 
accept the testimony of non-xMuslim sources, he specifically told them 
to fight the unbelievers in Syria, Syria being the land to which Jews and 
Arabs had a joint right by virtue of their common Abrahamic descent, 4 ^ 
In short, Muhammad had to conquer, his followers liked to conquer, 
and his deity told him to conquer; do we need any more? 

The reason why additional motives are so often adduced is that holy 
war is assumed to have been a cover for more tangihle objectives. It is 
felt that religious and material interests must have been tw# quite differ- 
ent things — an eminently Christian notion; and this notion underlies the 
interminable debate whether the conquerors were motivated more hy 
religious enthusiasm than by material interests, or the other way round. 
But holy war was not a cover for material interests; on the contrary, it 

AT 'Abid b. al Abrasiv, 14: in C.J. Lyall, ed. andtr., The fXivins if'Abid Jbn ttl* 
Abras. 

4f > Tufa) lb. 'Awf, 1, 61, 76 f\, in V. Kren>kow t ed. and tr, The Poems of Tuf ail! bn r Awf 
al Gbanawi and at Tirimmab Ibn Hakim at Ta'yL Boasts uf this kind are standard ingredi- 
ents of pre-Islamie poetry. 

* 7 Ibn Hishan^ Lebtn % p. 447 (the translation is Guillaume's), 

When the Persian commander at ♦idisiyya explained the Arab invasion with refer 
enoe to material hardship, AlnghTra h Shu'ba correctly p#int*l out that the Arabs had 
suffered similar and worse hardship before fl abari, Tdrikh, ser. K p, 2,351). 
Crone and Co*k, Hagarism, pp, 7 f. 
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was an open proclamation of them. "God says . . , 'my righteous ser- 
vants shall inherit the earth'; now this is your inheritance and what your 
Lord has promised you . , . , " Arab soldiers were told on the eve of the 
battle of Qadisiyya, with reference to Iraq; "if you hold #ut « . then 
their property, their women, their children, and their country will be 
yours." 50 God could scarcely have been more explicit. He told the Arabs 
that they had a right to despoil others of their women, children, and 
land, or indeed that they had a duty to do so: holy war consisted in obey- 
ing. Muhammad's Gad thus elevated tribal miiitance and rapaciousness 
into supreme religious virtues: the material interests were those inherent 
in tribal society, and we need not compound the problem by conjectur- 
ing that others were at work. It is precisely because the material interests 
of Allah and the tribesmen coincided that the latter obeyed him with 
such enthusiasm, 

The fit between Muhammad's message and tribal interests is, in fact, 
s# close that there is a case for the view that his programme might have 
succeeded at any point in Arabian history. The potential for Arab state 
formation and conquesthad long been there, andonec Muhammad had 
had the idea of putting monotheism to political use, it was exploited time 
and again, ifneveronthe same pan- Arabian scale. Had earlier adherents 
of Din Ibrahim seen the political implications of their own beliefs, might 
they not similarly have uniteJ Arabia for conquest? If Muhammad had 
not done so, ean it be argued that a later prophet might well have taken 
his role? The conquests, it could be argued, turn on the simple fact that 
somebody had an idea, and it is largely or wholly accidental that some- 
body did so in the seventh century rather than the fifth, the tenth, or not 
at all*' 

But the fact that it was only in the seventh century that the Arabs 
united for conquest on a pan-Arahian scale suggests that this argument 
is wrong. If we choose to argue otherwise, we must look for factors 
which were unique to Arabia at that particular time, not constants such 
as the feuds of Medina, and which affected the entire peninsula, not just 
a single city such as Mecca, Given the fit between Muhammad's message 
and tribal interests, the factors in question should also be such as to ac- 

Tabari, Tdrfkb, ser. 1, p, 2 ,289; cf, Qur'an, 211105; Psalms, 37:39- 
*• This is what I have argued mysdf(Cr«nc, Sbv*, p. 25}, though I no longer believe it 
to be correct. 
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centuate the perennial interests of tribal society rather than to under- 
mine them in the style of M#ccan trade as conventionally seen. There is 
only one development which meets all three specifications, and that is 
the foreign penetration characteristic of sixth- and early seventh-century 
Arabia. 

As mentioned already, the Persians had colonies throughout eastern 
Arabia, in Najd, and in the Yemen, as well as a general sphere of influ- 
ence extending from the Syrian desert to the Hijaz. The Byzantines had 
no colonists to the south of Tabuk, but their sphere of influence was felt 
throughout western Arabia from the Syrian desert where they had 
client kings to the Yemen where their Ethiopian allies rul«d until they 
were ousted by the Persians. Muhammad's Arabia had thus been sub- 
jected to foreign rule on a scale unparalleled even in modern times: 
where the Persians had colonists and fire-temples, the British merely 
had Philby.^ The scale on which Muhammad's Arabia exploded is 
equally unparalleled, the nearest equivalent being that of the Ikhwan. It 
seems unlikely that the two phenomena were unrelated. 

If so r how? One model can beeliminated at once. It is well known that 
empires tend to generate state structures among their barbarian neigh- 
bours thanks to the ideas that they provide, the material sources that 
they pass on, and the resentment that their dominance engenders; and 
having generated such state structures, they will usually become targets 
of conquest, too. This is the pattern known from Central Asia and Eu- 
rope; but it is n#t the pattern to which Arabia conforms.* 4 There was no 
incipient growth of state structures at the expense of tribal ties in Ara- 
bia, not even in Mecca.** Muhammad's state in Medina was formed by 
a prophet, not a secular statesman, by recourse to religious authority, 
not material power, and the conquests were effected by a fusion of tribal 

V They did liave colonies tothenorth of Tabuk, cf, J, E. Dayton, U A Roman/Byzantine 
Site in the Hejaz," 

" Cf. above, ch 1 m$o. 
Crone, Slaves, eh. 2 

" Cf* Wolf, "Social Organization of Mecca/' where the Mcccan transition to a com- 
mercial economy creates a jsolitical malaise to vrhicli Muhammad responds by completing 
the transition to statehood The objections to this interpretation are much the same as 
those to Watts. Mecca is described as a successful society, political conflicts being both 
rare and speedily settled: statelessness was no problem here. And it was in Medina that 
Muhammad was welcomed, the Aloceans resisting his innovations until they were con- 
quered (similarly Asward, "Social and Hculogical Aspects/' p. 450), 
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society, not by its disintegation. If the imperial powers contributed to 
the rise of Islam, they must have done s# in a different way. 

An alternative hypothesis would be that Islam originated as a nativist 
movement, or in other words as a primitiv e reaction to alien domination 
of the same type as those which the Arab conquerors were themselves to 
provoke in North Africa and Iran, and which European colonists were 
later to provoke throughout the Third World. 56 If we accept the testi- 
mony of the non-Muslim sources on the nature of Muhammad's teach- 
ing, this interpretation fits extremely well. 

Nativist movements are primitive in the sense that those who engage 
in them are people without political organization. Either they arc mem- 
bers of societies that never had much political organization, as is true of 
Muhammad's Arabia, or they are drawn from these strata of society that 
lack this organization, as is true of the villagers who provided the syn- 
cretic prophets of Iran. They invariably take a religious form. The lead- 
ers usually elaim to be prophets or God Himself, and they usually for- 
mulate their message in the same religious language as that of the 
foreigners against whom it is directed, but in such a way as to reaffirm 
their native identity and values." The movements are almost always 
millenarian, frequently messianic* and they always lead to some politi- 
cal organization and action, however embryonic; the initial action is usu- 
ally militant, the object of the movement being the expulsion of the for- 
eigners in question. The extent to which Muhammad's movement 
conforms to this description can be illustrated with reference to a Maori 
prophet of the 1860s who practically invented Islam for himself. He re- 
putedly saw himself as a new Moses (as did Muhammad), pronounced 
Maoris and Jews to be descended from the same father (as were the Jews 
and their Ishmaelite brothers), and asserted that Gabriel had taught him 
a new religion which (like that taught to Mu hammad) combined belief 
in the supreme God of the foreigners with native elements (sacred 
dances as opposed to pilgrimage). He proclaimed, or was taken to pro- 
claim, the Day of Judgment to be at hand (as did Muhammad). On that 
day, he said or was taken by his followers to say, the British would be 
expelled from New Zealand (as would the Byzantines from Syria), and 

* 6 Cf, A. Bel, La religi§n mmulmam en Eerbinc, t, 170 ff\; G, H. Sadigiii, Les mouvemenis 
religieux irartiens auihetau lllesiecles de rtcgtre\ V. Lanternari, The Religions of the Opprared. 

w This fearu/e has been analyzed ky A.F.C. Wallace , ^Revitalization Movements/ 1 and 
R. Linton, "'Nativist Movement." 
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all the Jews would come to New Zealand to live in peace and harmony 
with their Maori brothers (as Jews and Arabs expected t# do in Syria). 
This, at least, is how his message was reported by contemporary, if fre- 
quently hostile, observers. 58 And though he may in fact have been a pac- 
ifist, his followers were not. Unlike the followers of Muhammad, how- 
ever, they fought against impossible odds. 

Like che Maori prophet, Muhammad mobilized the Jewish version of 
monotheism against that of dominant Christianity and used it for the 
self-assertion, both ideological and military, of his own people. It is odd 
that what appears to have been the first hostile reaction to alien domi- 
nation, and certainly the most successful, should have come in an area 
subject to Byzantine rather than Persian influence, that of the Persians 
being more extensive. But Jewish- Arab symbiosis in northwest Arabia 
could perhaps account forthis: according to Sebcos, the Byzantine vic- 
timization of Jews played a crucial role in the birth of Muhammad's 
movement/ 9 In any case, Muhammad was not the only prophet in sev- 
enth-century Arabia, and two of his competitors, Musaylima and As- 
wad, were active in areas subject to Persian influence, theYamama and 
the Yemen, respectively, while a third, Sajal> was sponsored by tribes 
known to have participated in the celebrated battle against the Persians 
at Dhu ^ar.* 0 The fact that the resistance to Islam in Arabia was led by 
imitators of Muhammad rather than by representatives of traditional pa- 
ganism is thus unlikely to mean that traditional beliefs and values had 

M L.anternari, Religions, pp. 24$ ff ., with relerences to further literature. The more re- 
cent work by P. Clark, "Haubau" the Pai Mart re Search for Maori identity, is apologetic. 
Clark stresses the peaceful intentions of the prophet (on which there <;eems to be wide 
spread agreement) and refuses to believe that even his followers wished t* expel the Brit 
ish. The prophet's identification with jews rs admitted, but not developed, and themille 
narian nature *f his preaching more or less denied. Clark is of course rightthat there was 
an element of cultural adjustment inthecultin that the Maoris were eager for all the secret 
knowledge of the Europeans (the technological dispa tty between natives and foreigners is 
an aspect missing from the Arabian case); but the fact that they wanted European science 
does not mean that they wanted the Europeans He adduces such Maori sources asc*ist, 
but dses not apparently know the work of Vaggioli, an Italian hi$t«rian who was in New 
Zealand at the time and who is the main source hehind Lantcrnari's account. 

™ Cf. Crone and Cook, Hagarism, pp. 6 f . 

60 CL F. Al Donner, "The Bakr b. Wa'iB Tribes and Politics in Northeastern Arabia 
•n the Eveof Islam," p. 30. Note also the attempt during the ridda to restore the Lakh mid 
dynasty in the Bahrayn area (ibid., p 3 1 ; restoring a native dynasty abolished bv the Per- 
sians obviously was not a pro-Persian move). 
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lost force in Arabia;* 1 on the contrary, Muhammad would seem to have 
hit upon a powerful formula for the vindication of those values." 62 And 
this formula was, of course, likely to be used against Muhammad him- 
self when he began his subjection of Arabia. 65 

A more serious objection would be that the foreign presence is un- 
likely to have affected the majority of Arabs very deeply. Unlike the 
Maoris, who were losing their land to the British, they certainly cannot 
have felt that their entire way of life was under threat; and unlike the 
Berbers, they were not exposed to forced conversion. Nor are expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with foreign domination very common in the 
sources, There is, admittedly, no lack of anti-Persian feeling in the po- 
etry triggered by the battle of Dhu Qar T '« which the Prophet supposedly 
described as the first occasion on which the Arabs obtained revenge 
from the Persians, the conquests (by implication) being the second.* 5 
Bur in historical fact this battle may not have represented more than a 
short-term disagreement between the Persians and their Arab sub- 
jects, <fi Still, there were some who felt that "the Arabs were confined be- 
tween the lions of Persia and Byzantium," as Qatada said in a passage 
contrasting the ignominious state of the Arabs in the Jahiliyya with the 
grandeur achieved on the coming of Islam. 67 "Other men trampled us 
beneath their feet while we trampled no one. Then G#d sent a prophet 
from among us . . , and one of his promises was that wc should conquer 
and overcome these lands," as Mughira b. Shu'ba is supposed to have 
explained t# a Persian commander,* 8 In general it is acknowledged that 

4i Cf. Wellhausen, R&te, p. 221 . 

* 2 Compare the proliferation of prophets in earl v 'Abbaisid Iran (Bchaf arid, SunbSdh, 
Afuqanna*, Bafcak, and soonX There were also several in Mauri New Zealand. 

6 That Aiusaylima' movement should be seen as a nativist (or ^revitalist") response has 
in fact boen suggested before; cf . W. R Eickelman, "Musaylima." Lickelman sees it as a 
response to pressure from Islam, however, not a response to foreign interference, or to 
foreign interference and Islam. 

M A. Mu 7 id Khan, e<i . and tr„ A Critical Editiw of Mtiva.no f Laqti Ibn Yamur. 

^ See for example Ya quhf, Ta'rikb, 1, 246. 

°* Donner, "The Bakrb. Wa'i) Tribes," pp. 28 f. 

Cf. Kister, u Hlra t " p. 143 and the references and v ariants cited there. 

" Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim, Kitab ul-khuraj, p. 39; citod by Rodinson, Mohammed, 
p. 295. But variant versions ofthis speech omit the protest against foreign domination or 
even acknowledge the benefits of Persian government (cf. Tabari, Tdrikh, ser. 1, pp. 
2,240!'., 2 ,276 f,, 2,352), 
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the Arab conquests were nothing if not "an outburst of Arab national- 
ity."* 

To what extent, if at all, the nativist model can be applied to the rise 
of Islam is for future research to decide; no doubt there are other ways 
in which the interaction between Arabs and foreigners could be envis- 
aged. But it is at all events the impact of Byzantium and Persia on Arabia 
that ought to be at the forefront of research on the rise of the new reli- 
gion, not Meccan trade. Mecean trade may welltum out to throw some 
light on the mechanics behind the spread of the new religion; but it can- 
not explain why a new religion appeared at all in Arabia or why it had 
such massive political effect. 

( *> R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in Its Christian Environment, p. 184. 
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THE PROVENANCE OF CLASSICAL CINNAMON 



Cinnamon is an aromatic bark nowadays obtained from two species of 
the genus Cinnamomum y of the family of Lauraccae or laurels, that is, C. 
zeylanicum Nees and C cassia Blume. The former, sometimes identified 
as "true cinnamon," is native to south India and Ceylon; it is reputed to 
produce better cinnamon in Ceylon than anywhere else, but it is now 
widely cultivated in other parts of the old and the new world, as well. 
The latter is native to south China and does not appear to be much cul- 
tivated outside China itself. Numerous other species of Cinnamomum 
with a distribution from India to New Guinea also yield aromatic barks 
of various kinds, some of them used as cinnamon substitutes, though the 
so-called 1 Svhite cinnamon" or canella bark is derived from a completely 
different genus native to the West Indies (Uphof, Dictionary , s, vv. Cin- 
namomum spp. and Canella alba; G. Watt* The Commercial Products of 
India, pp. 310 ff.; L H. Burkhill, A Dictionary of th? Ecommic Products of 
the Malay Peninsula, 1, 543 ff.). Cinnamon is used primarily as a condi- 
ment today, but this usage is of fairly recent origin (cf, C. Schumann, 
Kritiscbe Untersucbungen iibcr die Zimtlander, p. 24). In antiquity it was an 
ingredient in ointments and perfumes, as well as a medicine. 

Cinnamon is first attested under this name in the Old Testament, 
where qinrfmon besem is mentioned as an ingredient in the holy oil (Exo- 
dus 30:23), and qinndmSn figures as a perfume (Proverbs 7:17; Song of 
Songs 4:14). Cassia, the inferior form of cinnamon commonly referred 
to in antiquity, is perhaps also first mentioned undcrthis name here> but 
only in the plural form of fsfSt (Psalms 45:8, sg. *<fsf&> as a singular it 
occurs only as the name of Job's daughter, Job 42:14). It is, however, 
also believed to be attested here under the name of qidda (Exodus 30:24; 
Kzekiel 27:19). 

Greek kinnamimum (later also kinnamon, kinamon) is first attested in 
Herodotus, according to whom the Greeks learned the word from the 
Phoenicians (History, 111, 111), Herodotus also mentions cassia {kasia, 
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Ionian kasie, in, i jo), a word thatthey presumably also learnt from the 
Phoenicians and that is attested even before Herodotus in the poetry of 
Sappho (fragment 44 cited by Muller, Weibraucb, col 7*8). 

Cinnamon is associated with, amang other things, myrrh in several of 
the Biblical passages; cassia is mentioned together with myrrh and 
frankincense in Sappho, and together with frankincense in Melanip- 
pidcs (fragment 1 cited by Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s, c, Kasia) as well 
as in an account of aromatics used by the Phoenicians (Muller, Weib- 
raucby col 732), This suggests that the Phoenicians obtained their cin 
namon and cassia from the same people who supplied them with myrrh 
and frankincense, and by the time of Her#dotus this was clearly so: He 
rodotus explicitly says that cinnamon and cassia came from south Ara 
bia (History 11, 86; 111, 107, 11 1}. Herodotus believ ed the south Arabians 
to obtain the products, or at least cinnamon, from the nests of large 
birds: nobody knew where cinnamon actually grew, though the land in 
which Dionysius was brought up had been proposed (ibid., in, in; pos- 
sibly a reference to Ethiopia), But classical authors soon acquired the be- 
lief that cinnamon and cassia grew in Arabia itself. This opinion was 
.shared by Theophrastus (Plants, ix, 4: 2), Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
Anabasis, vn, 20:2; cf. also Strabo, Ge$grapby y xv, 1: 22, 25), Eratos- 
thenes (eked by Strako, ibid., xvi, 4: 4), Agatharchides (§ 9 7) and, fol- 
lowing him, Artemidorus (cited by Strako, Geography, xvi T 4: 19) and 
Diodorus Siculus {Bibliotheca, 11, 49; 3); it was also the opinion of Dios 
c#rides (Materia Medica, 1, 13/12). The belief that cinnamon and cassia 
were products of south Arabia was thus current in the classical worU for 
almost five-hundred years, •ccasionally, it is f#und in later authors, too 
(ef, Jacob of Edessa, Hexameron, p. 138 = 1 15; Sehumann, Zimtlander, 
p. 21). The usual and indeed only explanation at first sight is that the 
Arabs imported cinnamon and cassia from India or even further east, 
and kept the origin of their spices secret in order to preserve their mo- 
nopoly on the trade (cf. abov e, eh, 2 nni#4 f ). There are no species of 
Cinnamomum in Arabia. The Arabs must ha\e been middlemen in an 
eastern trade of a very early date (ef. above, eh, 2 11102), 

When, then, did the Greeks discover the true origins of cinnamon? 
According to McCrindle, they knew of the Indian cinnamon tree as 
early as the fourth century b.c, when Ctcsias described it under the 
name of karpion{]. W. McCrindle, tr., Ancient India as Described by Ktisias 
the Knidian, pp. 29 f . and the note thereto). But this cannot be right. For 
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onething, Ctesias, whocollected this information in Persia, was hardly 
in a position to reproduce a Tamil word (supposed to be karuppu or the 
like, though I have not been able to verify the existence of such a word); 
and if karpitn reproduces Sanskrit karpura, the tree was a source of cam- 
phor, not of cinnamon. For another thing, Ctesiassays that whereas the 
Indian name of the tree is karpion, its name in Greek is myrortda, not kin- 
ttsm$m$n. Above all, no species of Cinnamomum has leaves like those of a 
date palm, nor does any such species exude a resin or gum, as did that 
of Ctesias; the essential oil of Cinnamomum is obtained from the leaves, 
bark T pods, or twigs, invariably by distillation. It follows that Ctesias* 
tree was neither a cinnamon nor a camphor tree (camphor being derived 
from a species of Cinnamomum, va%). 

It would appear, though, that the Greeks discovered Indian Cinna- 
momum, possibly C. zey lanicum^ in connection with Alexander's cam- 
paigns, Strabo, at all events, cites Aristobulus as being of the opinion 
that "the southern land of India . . . bears cinnamon, nard, and other 
aromatic products" (Geography, xv, 1:22). And by the first century a.d. 
there were those who held most cassia in the Greeo-Roman world to be 
of Indian origin (ibid,, xvi, 4: 25), But those who held as much were also 
undertheimpressionthatthel>estfrankincense came from Persis, so they 
cannot have been well informed. By the second century a.d. Apuleius 
also spoke of Indian cinnamon, as did Philostratus in the third (both 
cited in L, Casson, "Cinnamon and Cassia in the Ancient World," p. 
223, 1 owe my knowledge of this work to Professor G. Bowersock); but 
such statements were exceptional. What did come from India was mal- 
abaihrum, the "Indian leaf* conventionally (but probably wrongly) said 
to be derived from C tamala Nees, which is indigenous to India, but 
which does not yield a bark of much commercial value (cf. Watt, Com- 
mercial Products of India, pp 4 3 r 2 f.; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 5 ff., 23 ff., 
20 c ; the conventional identification was rejected by B. Laufer, "Mala- 
bathron," on grounds that have been ignored rather than countered). 
But though the Greeks and Romans now visited India themselves, they 
did not generally return with the impression that India was the land of 
the spice they knew as cinnamon. 

They did discover the true origins of cinnamon in the first century 
a.d., however, or so they said: it came from East Africa, not from Ara- 
bia. Already Aristobulus had noted that south India bore cinnamon 
"like Arabia and Ethiopia" (Strabo, Geography, xv, 1: 22). Artemidorus 
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also knew of cinnamon and "pseudo-cassia'* in Africa, presumably on 
the basis of Agatharchides {ibid., xvi, 4; 14), But it was Pliny who set out 
to explode the myth of Arabian cinnamon; contrary to what people said, 
it grew in East Africa, being transported to Arabia from there by raft 
(NaturalHistory, xu, 85 ff.). The Peri plus, a merchant's guide to African, 
Arabian, and Indian potts, soberly enumerates the East African ports 
from which cassia was exported (§§8, jo, 1 if; the word is kasia through- 
out, though Schoff translates it as cinnamon), Bioseorides also knew of 
cinnamon and cassia from East Africa, more precisely from Mosyllum, 
a port mentioned by the Periplus {Materia Aiedica, i t 1 3f Jt if.; cf . Peri- 
plus, § n)« Ptolemy likewise held them be African products {Geography, 
iv, 7:34), as did Philostorgius (Kircbetigescbicbte, in, 6). Isidore of Seville, 
echoing some earliersource, held them to come from India and Ethiopia 
(Schumann, Zimtlander, p. 22, cf, p. 25). But Cosmas t the sixth-century 
traveller to India, once more omitted India as a source: cassia came from 
East Africa, being collected in the interior and brought ro the coast for 
export from Adulis {Topograpbie, n, 49). The belief that cinnamon and/ 
or cassia were products of East Africa thus held sway for another five 
hundred years, and was unshaken in the century before the Muslim con- 
quests. 

Against this background, the conventional explanation of the origins 
of cinnamon looks considerably less convincing than it did at first sight. 
If cinnamon and cassia actually came from India or the Far East, a mys- 
terious guild of cinnamon dealers must have operated in both Arabia and 
East Africa, successfully keeping the provenance of their gtx)ds, not to 
mention their own existence, secret for over a thousand years. "So 
strong was the age-long understanding between Arab and Hindu, that 
cinnamon . . . was still found by the Romansonly at Guardafui and was 
scrupulously kept from their knowledge in the markets of India" 
(Schoff, Periplus, p. 6). But how could such a secret possibly have been 
maintained? By the sixth century, Greek merchants had long been fa- 
miliar with both India and Ceylon; yer they had not noticed that this 
was where cinnamon actually came from, the belief to the contrary 
being limited to ill-informed people of the first century a.d. Equally, by 
the sixth century, Greek merchants had long frequented both Arabian 
and East African ports, and missionaries; had even penetrated the inte- 
rior; yet nobody had noticed that the reputed cinnamon and cassia trees 
simply were not there. Some authors stopped talking of cinnamon, men- 
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zeylankum is a large tree in the wild. It does exist as a coppiced bush un- 
der cultivation, and Miller adduces this fact in support of the eastern or- 
igin of the products (Spice Trade, p< 44, though hedocs not want them to 
be products of C. zeylankum or to have come from India). Pliny is, how- 
ever, explicit that the bush known t* him was wild ("it flourishes among 
the thickest of bushes and brambles, and is difficult to gather"; this p*int 
is also overlooked by Casson, "Cinnamon and Cassia," p. 23$). And C, 
zeylankum does not appear to have been cultivated commercially in Cey- 
lon until the Portuguese and Dutch conquests; in south India it still had 
not come to be thus cultivated by the time Watt wrote his Commercial 
Products of India (pp. 3 1 3 f ,). 

Equally, the products cannot have come from China. The view that 
cinnamon hark was used as a spice, aromatic substance, and medicine in 
China as early as the third millennium dx, would appear x.% be gratui- 
tous A, Dietrich, "DarSinl"). According to L^uf er(Sino-Iranica, p. 
543), the tree and its produets only entered the literature on the Chinese 
colonization of south China during the Han, that is, between 200 B.C. 
and 200 a.d, and the first mention of the medicinal use of cinnamon only 
dates from the fifth or early sixth century a.d. By then, however, it must 
have come to be exported to the west, for it was known already in Pah- 
lavi as *ddr-i cenik, "Chinese wood," an appelation that survives as a loan 
word in Armenian and Arabic, as well as in modern Persian (cf< ibid., p« 
54m). The word is attested already in the Talmud (Low, Flora der Juden y 
H, i j 2); and Moses of Khoren also knew cinnamon as a Chinese product 
(cf. Schumann, Zimtlander, p. 41). It was Chinese, not Indian cinnamon 
that came to dominate the market after the Arab conquest of the Middle 
East (cf. Schumann, Zimtliinder, p. 42, citing Ibn Khurdadhbih; Die- 
trich, 4t Dar Sml"; Jahiz, Tijira, p. 3 3 ~ § 14}. But unless we are willing 
to grant that the south Arabians sailed all the way to south China in their 
leather boats even in remote antiquity, it cannot have been "Chinese 
wood 1 * that circulated in the ancient or classical Near East. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that Greek kasia is derived from Chinese kwei sbi, 
"cinnamon branch,' 1 as opposed to from Hebrew tfsfai or rather its 
Phoenician equivalent, a good Semitic word meaning something cut off 
{pace Schumann, Zimtlander, p. 7; Miller, Spice frade, pp. 42 f .; cf, l>au- 
fer, Sin$-lranica, p, 542n), And Sigismund's explanation of kinnamomon 
as "Chine.se amomum" on a par with "Chinese wcx>d" (Aromata, p. 30) is 
impossible on a number of grounds: China was scarcely known by this 
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cation, as pointed out by Lassen long ago (G Lassen, Indische Altertums- 
kunde, i, 330n). 

Cinnamon and cassia thus cannot have come from India, China, or 
Southeast Asia. Moreover, if they had come from so far afield, the 
sources would not have been able to describe the plants from which the 
spices were derived. Yet the ancient Egyptians were familiar with the 
rcx>ts of the tjfysor cinnamon tree (von Deines and Grapow, Worterbuch, 
p. 55 i); and The#phrastus and Pliny offered descriptions of both the 
cinnamon and the cassia trees (a point also noted by Groom, Frankin- 
cense, p. 84), giving information about harvest methods and harvest rit- 
uals, as well [Plants, ix T 5; Natural Hisfry, xn, 89 ff.). It must thus be 
accepted that cinnamon and cassia came from where the sources say 
they came, that is, Arabia and/or East Africa, as numerous scholars have 
concluded before (cf, the defenders of East Afriean cinnamon in Schu- 
mann, Zimtlander, pp. 25 ff. ; similarly Sigismund, Aromata, pp. 26 ff. ; 
Laufer, Sin^Iranica, p. 543; R. Hennig, "Kinnamdmon und Kinnumapbo- 
r$$ Khora in derantiken Literatur"; Raschke, "New Studies," pp. 652 ff. 
[where the case is exceedingly well made]; Groom, Frankincense, pp. 
84 f 

The defenders of Arabian and/or African cinnamon are up against the 
problem that no species of CinnamQmum is native to these countries. (A 
C. afrkanum Lukmanoff was reported in Index Kezvensis, supplementum 
sextum, Oxford 1926, with reference to a publication of 1889; but this 
species is unknown to the literature on East Africa, ef. E> Chiovenda, 
Flora Somalia; P. E. Glover, A Pr+visivnal Cbeck-list of British and Italian 
Somaliland, Trees, Shrubs and Herbs; E. Milne-Rcdhead and others, Flora 
of Tropical East Africa; G Cudofontis, Enumeratio Plantarum Aethiopiae) 
Indeed, the entire family of Lauraceae is weakly developed in Africa and 
apparently not represented in Arabia at all (A. Engler, tie Pfianzenwelt 
Afrikas, in, 1: 219; Blatter, Flora Arabica and Flora of Aden). This point 
was stressed and elaborated with impressive learning by Schumann, 
who also argued that East Africa does not offer the right conditions for 
Cinnamomum at all, thus disposing of the hypothesis that it had been in- 
troduced thereat some stage {Zimtlander, pp. 28 f f .). Pace Casson ("Cin- 
namon and Cassia", p, 235), time has not proved Schumann right, C 
zeylanicum was cultivated experimentally in East Africa (though more 
widely in West Africa) at the beginning of the present century (Fjigler, 
Pfianzenwelt, p, 220); by the 1950s it had been introduced to Ethiopia, 
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Zanzibar, Tanganyika, and elsewhere (Cudofontis, Enumerate, p. nS); 
and not only C. zeylanicum, but als* C. cassia and C. camphmra have been 
naturalized in Tanganyika (Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk, Medicinal and 
Poisonous Plants, pp, 53of)< But it would nonetheless be futile to argue 
that the cinnamon and cassia obtained from East Africa in the ancient 
world were derived from a species or various species of Cinnamomum. 
No trace of Cinnamomum has been found in ancient Egyptian remains 
(Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, pp, 301, 308 f.), and one can confi- 
dently predict that none ever will be, 

As conjectured by Laufer {Sim-Iranica, p< 543), Gr#om {Frankincense \ 
p, 85) and others, including a professional botanist (F. N« Hepper, c tDn 
the Transference of Ancient Plant Names,'* p, 1 30), the spices known as 
cinnamon and cassia in antiquity were not the spices known as such to- 
day. This point can be established beyond all reasonable doubt on the 
basis of the descriptions given by Theophrastus {Plants, ix, 5) and Pliny 
(Natural History, xn, 89 ff .). Cinnamon was obtained from shrubs that 
grew in ravines (Theophrastus), among the thickest bushes and bram- 
bles, being difficult to gather (Pliny). The shrubs were small (Theo- 
phrastus), ranging in height from a mere span to three feet (PHny), and 
the whole plant was cutdownfor harvesting (Theophrastus; differently 
Pliny). It had a dried-up appearance and a leaf resembling wild mar- 
joram. It liked dry ground, being less fertile in wet weather. It grew in 
the vicinity of cassia, though the latter was a mountain plant (Pliny). 
Cassia was als+ a shrub, but of a coarser kind (both). The colours of the 
bark were black and white (Theophrastus), light, dark, mottled, and 
pure white in the case of cinnamon and white, reddish, and black in the 
case of cassia (Pliny, cf. also Dioscorides, Materia Medica, 1, 12 r/13 f .; 
cf. alsoCasson, "Cinnamon and Cassia," pp. 228 ff., 232). 

By no stretch of the imagination can this account be taken to refer to 
a species of Cinnammnum, a genus that flourishes in humid climates, pro- 
ducing large trees with glossy leaves. Modern users of cinnamon will 
also be surprised by the reference t# black, white, and mottled varieties 
of this spice, though this is not a decisive point (cf . Casson, "Cinnamon 
and Cassia," pp. 22$ f .). What Theophrastus and Pliny describe is a xe- 
rophilous shrub of the kind that proliferates in the thorn-w#odland of 
the regions bordering on the Red Sea (cf . Polunin, Plant Geography, pp, 
442 f .). It leaves no doubt that the plants in question grew where classi- 
cal authors say they grew (and there is nothing in the description to rule 
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out Arabia). But it does rule out that the spices which these plants pro- 
duced should be identified with ours. 

If classical cinnamon and cassia were different from "Chinese wood," 
one would expect the sources to say as much once "Chinese wood" had 
come to be imported. Several sources do, in fact, say precisely that. 
Thus a Gaonic comment on the Talmudic passage on darstm explains 
that darsni is a Chinese plant similar to qinnamm, or maybe identical 
with it (Low, Fhra der Juder^ u, 112; but the rabbinical "cinnamon" that 
grew in Palestine, where it was eaten by goats, was clearly an altogether 
different plant again, cf< ibid, pp, 108 f + ; «/,, Pflanzennamen, p. 346), A 
Syriac author of unknown date similarly explains that qinndmin "is not 
the substance which they call qimtdma or darsTni, but a kind of wood 
which has a pleasant smell" (Budge, Syriac Medicine, p. £09 = 724; here 
too qinnamm is also the name of an altogether different product, namely, 
storax). And countless Arabic authors state that qirfais an aromatic sub- 
stance different from, similar to or maybe identical with darsini. Qirfais 
identified as any bark, including qirfat al tfb, by Dlnawari, who seems 
still to be ignorant of its associations with "Chinese wood" (Dicttotmaire, 
no. 865). But we are soon told elsewhere that "qirfa is a speciesof ddmni\ 
it is also said that it is a different species that resembles it" (Khwarizml, 
Mafaith, p. 172), "Darsini. . . is not qirfa; I state this because the Egyp- 
tians call qirfa darsini" (Maimonides in M Levey, Early Arabic Pharma- 
c*lo(0, p. 150; Qurtublin Schmucker, Materia Medica, p. 342, where the 
refusal to identify the two is wrongly taken to reflect Qurtubfs idiosyn 
cratic views). ''Qirfat al-daninr ... is much less aromatic than darsfni; it 
is also said that it is another species different from danini , . . some is 
black . . . and some white ..." (Arrajanl in Blrunl, Pharmacy and Ma- 
teria Medica, p. 3^3 = 265), "Qirfa is a bark varying in colour from red 
to black , . . it resembles darsini" (RizI cited ibid, p. 303 = 266). "Qirfa 
... is much rarer (aqallu) than damnl\ some people say that it is asp#cics 
(jins) different from damn? (attributed to Dioscorides in Biruni, Phar- 
macy and Materia Medka, p, 304 = 266). Qirfa, in other words t was a bark 
that was sufficiently similar to darsini to be confused with it, though it 
was less aromatic and came in white and black as well as reddishcolours 
(these colours are mentioned by several authorities cited by Blrunl and 
they do not seem to be derived from Dioscorides). It was an Arabian 
product (this is implied by Dlnawari, whose plants are Arabian unless 
otherwise specified); and it had come to be much rarer than its Chinese 
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equiv alent Therecan thus he little doubt that qirf a was the cinnamon 
and/or cassia of the classical world. 

Qirf a was found in East Africa, too, "Ethiopian {btbasbt) darstm is 
qirf a 11 (attributed to Paul of Acgina in Biruni, Pharmacy and Materia Me- 
dica, p< 190 = 156). "There is East African (zanjt) darsini which is mal- 
odorous and which is adulterated with a species of plants with a weak 
aroma. There is also a species of plants with a weak aroma which re- 
sembles ddrsihi" {ihid., pp. 190 = 15$, clearly independent of the clas- 
sical tradition). 

Whether the plants in question can be more precisely identified is for 
professional botanists to decide. So far they hav e not succeeded (F. N. 
Hepper, personal communication); and it is their silence that allows the 
controversy to continue. For "if it is hard to believ e that traders in cin- 
namon and cassia in the ports of Somalia were able to keep their prod- 
ucts a sceret from the author of the Periplus, it is even harder to believe 
that Ethiopia and Somalia boasted a tree that at one time supplied a fra- 
grant bark in sufficient quantity to take care of the needs of the whole 
Roman empire and then disappeared without leaving a trace in the bo- 
tanical record," as Casson rightly observes ("Cinnamon and Cassia," p, 
236; Casson opts for China and mainland Southeast Asia), It is, how- 
ever, a little premature to assert that it has disappeared from the botani- 
cal record. How many botanists have worked on the areas in question 
with the problem of classical cinnamon in mind? And of those who have, 
how many have looked for a small shrub as opposed to a tree? 

But whatever the outcome of the botanical search, there is no doubt 
that "cinnamon" is a word of Semitie origin on a par with qirf a and q'sVa 
(the latter translated into Arabic as salikba, cf. Ix>w, Pjhnzennamen, p. 
34$; Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). It cannot be derived from the root qnm (rightly 
rejected by Low, Fhra der Jttden, 11, 1*7). But the first part of the word 
is presumably "reed" (Arabic qanah, pi, qina). Qinnamin, kin(n)amimon 
(the latter influenced by the false parallel with amimon) would thus mean 
"the reed' f or "reeds" of something; the word with which the reeds arc 
in construct can no longer be identified. 
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A reed described as aromatic {qaneb bosem , qaneb fob) is mentioned in the 
•Id Testament, where it is always found in the company of at least one 
Arabian product and where the Phoenicians of Tyre are said to have 
traded in it (Exodus, 30:23 f.; Jeremiah, 6:20; Ezekiel, 27:19; Song of 
Songs, 4:14). This suggests an Arabian commodity. An aromatic reed 
(kalamos euides; calamus fdtratus) was, in fact, to be found in Arahia, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus and Pliny, both of whom knew it to grow in 
Syria, too; in particular, it grew by the dried-out lake in the Lebanese 
valley in which sweet rushes (Arabic idbkbir) were also to be found 
(Theophrastus, Plants, IX, 7: 1 f.; Pliny, Natural History , xn, 104 ff.). It 
grew in south Arabia, too, according to Agatharchides (§ 97); and a Mi- 
neaean who sold myrrh and calamus in Egypt is attested in an inscrip- 
tion of 264 B.C. (Rhodokanakis, u Sarkophaginschrift von Gizeh," p, 
1 13). flm is also attested on south Arabian incense bowls (Ryckmans, 
"Inscriptions sud-arabes," p. 176). 

According f Pliny (Natural Ilisttry, xn, io4ff.), calamus also grew in 
India T and Dioscorides identified it as Indian tout court {Materia Medica, 
1, 18/17). "Indian calamus" is mentioned elsewhere, too (Raschke, "New 
Studies, 44 pp. 651 f But "Indian calamus" apparently also grew in East 
Africa, for Strabo mentions it there (Geography, xvi, 4:9); and it was from 
East Africa that calamus was imported in the sixth century (Cosmas, T$- 
p§grapbte y n, 49). 

Islamic sources identify calamus (qasab al-ttb, qasabal-dbarira, cf . Liw, 
Pfianzennamen, p. 342.; Lane, Lexicon, s.v. dharfra) as primarily Iranian. 
It was imported from Khwarizm, according to Jahiz (Tijdra, p. 36; mis- 
taken for sugarcane in Pellat's translation, § 15), though Qazwini held it 
to be exclusive to Xihawand (cited in M. Ulimann, Die Natur- und Ce- 
bet'mvissenscbaften im hlam, p< 93). "The Persian reed is called calamus in 
Greek" (al-qasab al-farm bil-rumiyya qalamus\ we are told hy Blruni. Bl- 
runi knew from both classical and Muslim sources that it also grew in 
India {Fbarmacy and Materia Medica, p. 3*9 = 269 f k ). 

The plant in question is generally identified as Actus calamus, L., 
Araceae, a perennial herb with a distribution from Ceylon to northern 



Europe and beyond. Its English name is sweet flag, and its rhizomes 
have been widely used to flavour food and drink, as a source of t^oth- 
powder and insecticides, and as a remedy against dysentery and other ail- 
ments (Uphof, Dictionary, s. v.). It does not grow in Syria, Arabia, or 
East Africa (ef. G. E< Post, Flora *f Syria, Palestine and Sinai, Blatter, 
Flora of Aden and Flora Arahka\ Glover, Provisional Check-list; Chiovenda, 
"Check-list; Watt and Breyer-Brandwij, Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, and 
so forth). If this identification of the plant is accepted, we thus have a 
problem parallel to that of cinnamon, and a ready-made explanation: the 
Arabs imported calamus from India or further east and kept its prove- 
nance seeret in order to preserve their monopoly tn the trade; rhey must 
have begun to do so already in Pharaonic times (cf . Moldenke and Mol- 
denke, Plants, p. 41; Miller, Spice Trade, p. $3), and they operated in 
both Arabia and East Africa, thereby giving rise to the idea that this was 
where the plant in tjuestion grew. 

But why go to such elaborate lengths in defense of an implausible 
identification? If the sources describe a plant as growing in Syria, Ara- 
hia, East Africa, Persia, and India, it is willful to identify it as one at- 
tested for Persia and India, but not for East Africa, Arabia, or Syria. 
And if the sources speak about reeds, who are we to say that they ac- 
tually meant rhiz#mes? "Kalamts and skbomos grow beyond the libanus 
between that range and another small range, in the depression thus 
formed . . . there is a large lake, and they grow near it in the dried-up 
marshes, eovering an extent of more than thirty furlongs. They have no 
fragrance when they are green, but only when they are dried, and in ap- 
pearance they do not differ from ordinary reeds and rushes" (Theo- 
phrastus, Plants, IX, 7: 1; ef. Pliny., Natural History, xu, 1*4 ff,; Hort 
duly renders the untranslated words as sweet fteg and ginger-grass). 
How could rhiz#mcs imported from India give rise to such a circum- 
stantial and matter-of-fact description? As has been seen, skhoinos was 
not ginger-grass, and we may take it that kalamos was not sweet flag, 
either. Aeorin, the substance extracted from Actnts calamus, is hitter, 
and while it may counteract insects, dysentery, and tooth decay, it d#es 
not seem to have becnus^d in perfumery (British Pharmaceutical Codex, p. 
241; Watt, CommercialProducts of India, p, 24; it is classical sources that 
lie behind Uphof s information on its supposed use in perfumery). Ar- 
omatic reeds used in the manufacture of scents and ointments with a 
habitat ranging frum India to East Africa can most plausibly be identi- 
fied as members of Cymhopogon (formerly Andrtpogon), the genus of 
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THE ETYMOLOGY AND ORIGINAL 
MEANING OF Al$€ 

According to Miller, Greek aloe in the sense of fragrant wood (lign-aloe 
or eagle-wood) is derived from Sanskrit agaru via intermediaries such as 
Tamil ukil and Hebrew h hal$t (or its Phoenician cognate). Ahe in the 
sense of bitter medicine (aloes) he proposes to derive from Persian alwa 
(Spice Trtde, pp. 35 f ., £5 f >). This cannot be right, 

The derivation of Hebrew **dbat from Sanskrit agaru is uncertain, 
though generally accepted (cf. Low, Pfianzennamen, p. 2^5). It is true 
that <a bdttt sound like a foreign spice in Proverbs, 7:17, Psalms, 45:8, 
and Song of Songs, 4:14, where they are enumerated together with 
myrrh, cinnamon, and other aromatics. But in Numbers, 24:6, where 
they are mentioned in the alternative plural form of ^bilim, they arc 
trees familiar to Balaam's audience by sight, Hdlim might, of course, be 
something different from ' a bdlit' t buc if so, one would assume them to be 
trees that produced the spice known as ' halot rather than trees that hap- 
pened to bear the same name as a spice imported from India. 

Even if we accept that * % ahal is cagle^wood, however, we cannot de- 
rive Greek aloe from it. Aloe must be a Semitic loan word, as L*w ob- 
served (Fhrader Judaic 11, 14$), and it must have entered Greek with the 
sense of bitter medicine. The name m( the plant that produced this med- 
icine is written with an 'ayn in Aramaic and Syriac (cf. Ixiw, Pflanzen- 
namen, p. 295; id., Fkra der Juden, 11, 149); and Syriac 'alway (attested 
for example in Budge, Bo$k of Medicines, passim) provides an almost per- 
fect prototype for Greek a!*i: the Greek word is a straightforward tran- 
scription of a Semitic name. The Greek word was transcribed back into 
Syriac and Aramaic (cf. L£w, Pfianzennamen, p, 295; in Jacob of E^essa, 
Hexaemeron, p, 139, the name of the bitter medicine is alwa and sabra, the 
former a Greek and the latter an Arabic loan word). And from Syriac 
and Aramaic it passed to Arabic and Persian (cf. l/6w, he. cit.\ Dina- 
warl, Plants, p. 39, no. 40 (aluiuwa, uluwwa). Persian alwa and variants 
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are thus transcriptions of the Greek word, not its source, as was noted 
long ago (cf. Laufer, Sino-iramca. p. 481). 

The original meaning of Greek al$i 
cine. The original word for eagle-wood, on the other hand, was agallo- 
kb$n, a word picked up by the Greeks in India and first attested in •ios- 
corides {Materia Mzdica, 1, 22/21). There is no confusion of the two in 
Dioscorides or other writers of the first and second centuries a.d. When 
the Peri plus (§ 28) mentions aUe among the articles exported from the 
I ladramawt, it clearly refers to the bitter medicine of Socotra^ce Hun- 
tingdon, Periplus, p. I32;cf, also MacCrindlc, Periplus, p. 15). VVhcnNi- 
codemus offers myrrh and al*e for the embalming of Jesus in John, 
19:39, he is offering two bitter substances, myrrh and aloes (as in the 
Authorized Version). And whenCelsus recommends aloe as a purgative, 
it is again the bitter medicine he has in mind (De Medkina, i, 3: 26; cor- 
rectly translated by Spencer), Celsus mentions alte again in other pas- 
sages, and Spencer takes these passages to refer to eagle-wood. Miller 
follows suit (Spice Trade, p. 35; cf. above, ch. 3 n54>. But if Celsus had 
suddenly understood a completely different substance by the word, one 
would have expected him to indicate as much; how was his reader to 
guess that the medicine prescribed here was not identical with that men- 
tioned as a purgative in 1, 3: 26? Clearly, Celsus was thinking of bitter 
aloes throughout, a fact corroborated by the constant association of aloe 
with myrrh in his recipes* 

How then did aloe come to mean eagle- wood as well as hitter medi- 
cine? Apparently thanks to the Septuagint. The translators of the Old 
Testament into Greek had trouble with 3a bdltm and y<t balSc. They did 
not know the identity of the trees referred to in Numbers, 24:*, where 
the tents of Israel are compared to cedars and ^haltm planted by God; so 
they read the word as *°bdltm, "tentrs," which is clearly wrong. Appar- 
ently they were etjually unfamiliar with the nature of the spiee else- 
where ref erred to as 'hdldt for they translated it as aloe even though al$t 
only can have meant bitter medicine at the time: presumably they opted 
for this word on grounds of mere similarity of sound, much as Miller 
d«es. But the Biblical passages do, of course, suggest that s balit were 
something sweet-smelling such as, for example, agaUkhm, If Greek 
readers of the Bible assumed the Biblical spice to be caglc-wood, they 
must have inferred from the Septuagint that eagle-wood was known as 
aUe too. This would explain why the confusion between the two sub- 
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stances spread with Christianity, Atoe presumably means eagle-wood in 
the Alexandrian tariff excerpted by Justinian (reproduced in Miller, 
Spice Trade, p< 279), and it certainly does so in Cosmas (fopigrapbie, xi, 
15). It was also with the double sense of bitter medicine and Iign-aloe 
that the word passed back into Syriac and Arabic. The spice ""balot hav- 
ing been identified as aloe in the sense of Indian eagle-wood, the **bdlfm 
with which Balaam's audience were familiar became so, too: the tents of 
Israel are "as the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath planted" in the 
Authorized Version, 
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Page references refer to text and n#tes alike regardless of whether the 
two are connected or n#t: the reader should not confine his attention to 
the n#te ad the word in the text. Separate note references (indicated by 
superscript) are only given for entries not found in the text. Square 
brackets indicate that the passage referred to does not use the actual 
word given in the entry. 



Aban b. Sa'Id. 1 1 6, i r-** 

'Abbas b. *Abd al-Muttalik. f4j u* 

Abbott, ii j L 

Abd al-Dar T i jt» L ^ 1 66, 18^ jjfi, jK- 
'Abd Maniif, Ltfi 

' Abd al Aluttalib, Liii 11^ i_22 A iH^ 

ifii, *+9 l 55 1 UP. i20, 223, J25 
' Abd al-Rahman b. Abt Rakr* l lM 
'Abd aURahman b, 'A* f, £ 
'Abd Shams [b, 'Abd Manafl, 12^ 12& 
'Abdaliah b. Abl Rabf a, 8o'* c , oj_, $6+ 
uj 

Ahdallab b jucfan, 104, m^, t^o* 0 , 

Ahraha, 43, 1 jz» i jft, i42f „ igg'" 
Abrahamie monotheism (Din Ibrahim), 

AbuVAs b. aI-RabJ\ ^o. 1 1* 
AbuBakr, 9^. ioi t; , u£ 
Abujahl, n6 x 179^ ^ 
Abu Lahnb, 8i "M ii 
AbuKabjSib. al-Mughlra, 120, 1 1 1^ 
Abu Suf van, 9<>f,, 9ft, 11x4, uK, 

121, 12$, I 2Q-1 1, J 4^t I 5^ ? "i l^7 H \ >jjj> 

Abu Talib, 5T< »L*i - 
Abu Uzayhir al-DawsI, i2j^^% 1 $2 ; * 
Abu Zam'a, 1 l& 
acorus calamus, ift^flti 
Aden (F.udaemon Arabia), 4, 25I"., 261^ 
l^s l^j 11 , ±1; 1^ 521) 77^; Mcccans 



and, » 22; perfume industry of, 9_£i 
Adhri at, gr, hjt, kk* j , ggjj 

\dulis, 40"-'. ^2, 44^ 22i 1 2 5» 1 Mi 3 
Aela, see A via 
Aelius Callus, 24^ 45 

Aggatbabeitb^ i9" j: 

Alexander the Great, v^i ^ ,J - f 68'"% 

Zii 111 
Alexandria, £8, ±L &\ V^* 
AIT [b, Abl Talib], 5</ a - ^A— 1, i^T! 
AJIab T I9Q-9S, 242 
Allat, ^ J 8 t» J*<i IMi 115 
aloe (fragrant wood) 28 73 , 54, $f , 74-76^ 

267-69; (medicine) 54, 59f 167-^9 
Ainalckites, 169, 198' 
ambergris, 83 
Amina, i6if ., ,6 . L220J 
ammam y jot 

( Amr b. al-'As, g6f,, 58, ni. 1 , 

156*% Jiff , 225 
'Amr b. Marthad, sons of, r^i 
c Amr h. Sa'id, 1 ii 
'Amrb. Umayya aH?amn, 22J 
Ankara, 11^ 

Ansar, .Muhammad's meeting with, 1 75 
A^wlUrux tigaUaltcba, see aloe (fragrant 
wood) 

'Arafa, 870-76. iHH, 21 y j 
arms trade, ) qo. 1^4, 1 156I 
arrow , 102 
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c A$im l\ 'Umar » Qatada al-Auiari, 

Asma' bint Mukharriba, i i ?1 7 , 

Assyrians, q, ij, $6 
Aswad [al-'An$il, 248 
\xum, irj 

Ayb (Aela, Ailana). 18, :;s«44« nK, 1 19* 
105 

Bab al-A1andab, i±, 381 44'!!! 
Badham. 97*' 

Badrlbattlejflj* 94, mj^ i5 5^. 2<Hi 

2 i^; dale •f, 21 i, 2 j 6-;o_; ffairl ijj. 
Ikhira, 2jj 

Bahf a yn, 46, gg, 1 51^, J 5 3 " 

Balantta acgyptwa* 6y* 

btilatdn, fee balsam 

halm ofGilead, teeCMead 

Bal<[a\ uJL ijn* 1^ jj>4 

balsam , iQ S 4i 6^ 

Baqum. 44' * 

BarrikUal Damn), 14^481 LLL 
hasbdm set balsam 
Wcllium, 62;^* 
Berenice, 2L 2_> 
Bethel clay stamp, \A 
t*ats, 2. 22f. , 15j ioo, 
Bostra,*** Busra 

Buhran, $}f. 
Bulliet, 6f. 

bullion, <nf . , 1 4CJ, 156**. 5V^a6ogold, sil- 
ver 

tusra (Nostra), 29, 97. u>2, ! 16*4, 1 iHf 
liif ., M1& 21^. 

Buwana, i<^£ 

Byzantium, Byzantines, rt6*\ ?6. 8i. Wi; 
and Arabia, 4^-4^ g_8j 2^6j and eastern 
trade, 40-44, and Mc«ca, no, 162^ 173 

calamus, ^ 6 if., j 64-66 
camel grass , $H 



Camel trade, rr^f,, 1^1. { 5^ i"^ .5Vf 
<?/fo *L qayl 

camphor , 25* 

cancamum and tarum, 54^ 

(lane, 21. j£, ^s f,b r 4^1 hllx 61 

caravan trade: centers of, <rf .; cost of, 158 

caravans, cap*ur*l by Muhammad, 1 17, 
i6<>: captured by others, 147 ; the seven, 
l<;6« L i mf« 216^; sizes «f, 

li5o*], L12 
cardain*muw % 7of. 
cassia, jrecinnarnun 

Cassia, 

Ceylon, 56'^, 40^2 » 4j. 7^ 7tb 2^ 2LZi 
Charax. j2^, 3^ 

China, 26^ vZi 46 4< . 5^^, 2<8f. >V# ako 
silk 

Christianity, Christians, £7* i£* i~* "'5< 

140, 2jK 
cinnabar, 4ft 

cinnamon and cassia, 2j 7f , ig?', 36^. ^if „ 
(VirtW, fff ladanum 

clarified teeter, 104^ '4>Jt «5^f 
clotht clothing, tog^tgyk 1 3-24^ 1 4 f ». 

Clysn%a, ^Qolzum 
c*mKum y 7 1 f. 

Ctmmtpbora, %e balsam; bdellium; myrrh 

costum. 73f, 

cottage clieesc, 58, liu 

Cytftbopogon scboenantbusysee sweet rush 
Cypentf, 7J 

l>al»,48f., «^ LlAll 
Babamgotis rejpo, 1 14 

4^tf/»^, 1JO 33 

^ffj al-akbaxzayn, set cinnabar 

S>am25cus, 1 iS, M4« 21? 

ddr-nbiskagbin* 72"' 

Darius, }2f, 

dorfini, $*e cinnamon 

ionL', ^ cancamumand tarum 

date trade, 14^ 
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■ iDaws, tgAj ii^, 163 
pcdan, d 
Dhu Nuwas,^ 
DhQ Qar, 2 4 «f. 

Dhu'l-Majaz, ULL L*ii '7"-7^ i^4f ., 

2 10. See also pilgrim fairs 
distances, 7, 158 
divination, diviners, 186-88, 210 
donkeys, 104, 143 T 1149 
•onner, -f .. iiH 
Doughty, 2^ 
doum palm, 60 
Dracaena, see cinnabar 
duo fa, i84 H ', 1.86 

Dumat al-Jaitdal, 131. 140^ 144, 1 ?i 
Dusares, u}i 

East Africa, products of, j2» 79-**' « Seeak* 
Ethiopia 

Egypt: (ancient) and cinnamon, 257. 2591 
26of.> and incense products, #, 14, 17, 
22. 264$.; (Byzantine) and Mcccan 
trade, t • 9* 

Elktariacardafoimum, see car dam •mum 

Ethiopia, Ethiopians, 22, 2^41 f.; and 
T Amrb. al 'As, 98, 2 2 if.; and Byzan- 
tine trade, 42-4^ 4-f , 8 if., 247; 
conversion tf Christianity, j W*^ 4>, 
and Meccan trade, £,82'™. 110, ll^ 
i2of., 1 24-20, I44f. , i49f.. 207-200; 
Muslim refugees in, 44'^, g8, t 27, 
i28» 2 2t I political and religious rela 
tions wich Mecca, 128!., 163 

Eudaemon Arabia: and Scicotra, 34^, 
36'"' ; the Sabaeau port see Aden 

Fakih b, al-iMughTra, 121, 1 56* 

famines, t ^i 3 \ 207, 238 

feuds, 217, 136, 245 

Fijar wars, j 4^-48, LIL '82. 234 

foodstuffs, 104. 1 39. < 50, 160, 172 

frankincense, 12-20, 5 j 5 j) 1 2 54 

fruit. 1 50, i6q 

Furat b. Hay y an al-'lift~. Ho, 131 



Gaza, 7, ^t_, 1 j 1 y, 1 i8f j 

8^4, ltS2, I9»i <M 

Geapolis, 136'* 
Gcbbanitae, 164 
Gerrha, Gcrrhcans, oj^, ^ j8f., 
Ghadira ». Hubshiyya, lH£ 
Ghassan, Ghassanids, 4J , 95 J , ! ] 1 }8f M 
140^ 

Gilead. products sold by Ishmaelitesof, 

15, ?6,62f. 
ginger, 76f. 
ginger grass, ^ 
gold, So, Q3~0y See afro bullion 
grain trade, 78, fH, 104. HQ-4't Li^i 'i^ 

160 

Grohmann, ?~ | ^-2K 

Groom, 2> 1^ 

gum benjamin, 6ft |f * 

Hadramawt, Kadramis, 18- 2s, 48, 50, 6o 2 
100. 15 if,, t6g. 268: holy men of, i84 hJ 

Ua'il, ^ 154^ ., 2^2 

Hajar, 4^ 103 

bajj, see pilgrimage 

Hajjaj h. *llat al-Sulaml, 93f, 

1 ,-lakam b. AolV As, 06L , 120-31, iAi 

Hakim b, Hizam, 124^.1156^] 

Hani fa, B , 2j8 

bvrtm (sacred area), see Mecca; pilgrim 
fairs 

Harbb. Umayya., i45f. T 179*"*, to6 IJj 

Ha rith b. r Abd ai-iMuttalib, j tA 

Hashim [b. *Abd ManalfJ g&, 109 f., 1 17**, 

j ; 28, 20 6- 20 8 . Set aim xlaf 

Haishimites, • 11^ j86, 

li99 ,,j J 
Hatra, ^5 

Hawdha h. c All, 40 456 6 " 
Heraclius, f 6, 1 2H M< 
hides, see leather 
Hierapolis, rjj 

l;Iija7. s commodities from, gfc toi ; Persian 
impact on, 40s unproductive nature of, 
J 5» 
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■ hfjra^ timing of. u_l 
hdfaL-ftidul, i^t, \n*' u 
Hind bint *Ltba, 1 ijj 
Hippalus, ^4 

Hira, tK 4 "', too**, 140'"; Alecea 

and. oj\ 1 20-^2, J S ^ 153; and 

'Ukaz, jcrX'kaz 
Htsham b. al-Mughlra, 121. u_2 
holy men, «f IJaoyainawl; inviolability 
holy m»nihs, «JM »^o. tS.J-^4> 2 H 
holy places {buramsX see Mecca, pilgri m 
fairs 

hok war {jihad), 241. *44f > 

Hormuz, y± 

HubaL tj—*, 178* ctt?-^s» m 

1 iubasha. 8o 17 *\ j 7*% » zj» ^2,223 

Hubayra b. Abl Wahb, 1 r\ i_i2 

Hudaybiyya, 6^ 1 i», 215 

Hulavl b, llubshiyya, 

Hunayn T 9* l? » 172, 20^ 

l.luwaytibb, Whd ak'Uzza t gj 

Ibo 'Abbas. 120 
Ibo Ishaq and \\ iqidi. 221,-26 
IbnUbayy. ji7f\. 
idbkbir, ?ce sw eet rush 
idoltrade, 107, 177 

r*r«w, 171, r^k i_24j tf visual display 
of, iK*f. 

i/'<Sm, i as 

'Ikrimab. Abljahl, t2i-'. 127 
flaf, agreements, ioyf., hi, 181*-, 2o8f, 
210, 212C; in thcQur'an, £"jj. in tradi- 
tion, ?o>- 1 1; tradition of Ibn al-Kalbi, 

7^t IQi. IM^ t0»-t4, I J j t 122, I2£ 

{27, 129-31 , 1^1"., 14 2 > 154, j jj^ <65f 

l8l, l82, 20i" i L, 3 IC, 24; 

incense route, & < t-j6. l7-39t 4 2 -4S ; du- 
ration of the ffwrncy, 2j_, ^ Mecca's 
locati on on. 6f .; Mecca's monopoly on, 

incense trade, age of, Kf.. 1 W 7; collapse 

of, 27-29^ maritime, £L, 
India , 26, $4, A »ab trade v ith t 

of., }a, 34'39» 4«f ■> Slices from, 73-7H; 



western trade with, 10- u« 4Q 
Indians in Iraq, 47 

ijtv iohibiliiN of Mecca, i*8, 180; of Qu- 
raysh, 130!, 1 K0-K4. See ds* holy 
months; fAri//? 

loiabc, ^ 

1ra*(, Meccati trade wjtlu tiQ-^> US -4** 

90. jiills in 
I si f and Xa'ila, 189 
itinerant traders, 5V, 1 ?H, 164 
ivory, k>i n"*. 7*<f- 

Jar. O 

Jcdda, £\ 1 1 i ,w ,: t 126. ij^ 172 
Jerusalem, 7. JiJi 

Jews, i$o"* i+8 T 344. 247^ as traders, 
96, tu2. 122. rjgf.;of Yalhrib, 49 1/K \ 
96, 2i8f,, 2 1 pf. , 225 

yjiw/, jet holy war 

Jones, 22s 

Jordan, i i_q 

Jurash, noM 1 172 
Jurhumjurhumites, i6g. tg^'^, 109 
Justin II, 8l 

Justinian, 17, 47 , Hl 142 

Ka'ba: iuid black stone, loau lriiies asso 
dated with, 1^9-95; diviners at, iK;f 
incense at, ^2, 75; j<KJtion of. 1 ^7. [1^- 
98I; rehuiUling of T ^ silken cover?; of, 

kabms, see di\tners 

Kalbfs r^fr, LLL 2x6^ 

kttwkam, wcatieainum and tarum 

Kh>*dTja T » 18. 220. 223, 32_£ 

KhsUidb, Sa'id, 1 x_6 

Kharrar, 223f, 

Khaybar, 140, 146 

Khuza'a, 162*. i88 ? 199 

Kister. 3f., » 

Ao^/, i_^o 

Kubaysis, 

kundfir, see frankincense 
Kurzt). jabir, 2 29 
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| ladanuiu, 

takhmids, i \ 2. 145,, 148. 14^"-, Sec also 
Hira 

Lammens, 3I* ., ^ il> 4i» S3i 

IQV 1 04, i?4j 211 
Landau-'J asser«n T §47 
Lapidus, 122 
latima, 97 iV 

leather, hides and skins, 39^ 9H-HJI i t 2* c . 

127, 149, r >$, §56f . 
I ^ like Kome, £4_, 2^ 
TjOt, s<^3, 

luban, see f rankincense 

Ma'an, l&2 
Macoraba 1 M-i6 f 
Madagascar, <£, 77'"r 259 
Majanna, ijr, 170-75, 185, •.Vertffrtpilgriiu 
fairs 

Makhzurms, iao-j;, is6f 164 
mala tat brum, 235 
Malays, 259 

Manat, iHf, 191, i<^. i_g_5 
Maori prophet, 247 f. 
Margoliouth, t_Li 

maritime trade, Mcccan, $\ speed of ia. 
See als% incense trade 

mgnzukan aLbadiya, 49^ 

Mecca; as asylum, 180. h;6; barrenness/ 
fertility*!", r££. 198; conquest by 
Qnsayy, 162; cor quest by Muhammad, 
■5 3 J , itiff^ as desert sanctuary, 1 97; 
location on incense route T £L; location 
in Arabia, 162-64, Jf6-«8; n*n Arab 
traders in T tog, 1 39: pre-lslamic and 
non-Muslim sources *n, 1 ^4-1,7; pil- 
grtmageto, 172-76, pilgrims in, 
i6of., i?6f\; pilgrim fairof, j 6+ -8»; 
sanctity of, ^ i^Oi 185 ^f; society on 
the eve of Islam, 23 1-3 j; jfly of. 179 

Alcccansaspastoralists, 

Medina, i#» Yathril) 

Miller, 52* 2°^ 2_b 2 262 

Mina, f6, 151, 170-75, 197"*! 2 1 S ? &f 
als9 pilgrim fairs 



MiDaeans, :o^. (54. 155** 

Moka, ) 36, j 37. 197 
monkeys, jj^ 
at-mu'aifafaqtdftbubam, 2J4 

Mudar, t 3 • f . . , is*'*, i8if. 
AlughTra b. Shu'ba, 1 244^ t 243 
Aluhammad: encounters Jews, Christians, 
etc , 11 of ; Mcccan reaction t«, 241 f,; 
•rphanage of, 214, 2jj; political pro 
gram of, 24 if.; and the sea, $ T ;asa 
trader, f8, i 1^ i iR, 1 37, 1 ^2^, 220, 

Muller, 7 

773fWtf ^1*/?, 215, 2 J7, 2 f 8 

>kw^/ t 6t_, 6$, iflt, i8^f. 
Alurad^ 104, 123 
/Ki^r, ^Tf myrrh 
Murra b. Awf, \M 
Musafirb. Abf'Amr. > jt» f, ijj 
Musayiima, 248 
Moshaijqdr 1 1 52'* 
musk, zff? f , 83 

Murralib [b Abd Alanaf], LL2 
mwwaUads,, 123^' 
i\tuza T i± H 
Mu/dalifa, l££ 

myrrh, 12-3+, 53^, 88^ 254, 264, 269 
Aiysttrica f ragram, j i 
Mvus Hormus, 2_4_ 

Nabaiacans, L>L ?i |& ^ML 211! 
'Nabataeans" (anbat) % 1 39!. 
Najaishi, Negus (k'ingof Rthitpia), see 

Ethiopia 
Najd, 46, 4$, ^7-90 
Najran, 7_> ^ 1 ^2-2^, 1 51 
Nakhla, raid at t Qf ; 10^, 1 1 5 , 228f. T 2^4'?; 

sanctuary at, 174, 185, i »o, Ljj 

nard, 18? \ jlL 
Nardostacbys jatamansi, see nard 
Nasrur at Rahib, 22* 
nativism, 14--^* 
NawfaUb. Abd ^^anaf| 1 1 jo 
Neko, 
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Nessana, 1 4 j . 159 

non Arab traders, 1 19-4 1 . See akoChv'is- 

tiansjews 
Nonn#sus. 178 s1 , J97 

Nufcayh b, aUI;Jajjjij T i 39. 179" 
Xu'nian b. al Mundhir, see Hlra 

oil, 78'°*, ttK H ', 1 39, Mt]^ 1^0 
Oman, 4JL 1*3 

Ommana, 2^, 32**, 15^, <h, 1 3 ? 
ipobalsamum, set balsam 
overland route, 1** incense route; silver 
route 

overland transport, slowness and cost of, 

Palmyra, Palmy rcnes, 6, 5^, ££, 4J_. 100. 
i6g 

peacock^ 3 t Hi , ;t2 : 33^ 
pepper, 77f. 

perfume, 83, 95-0?, 1 ftjM-jjj 140* J44. j5* 

Pertptus, date of, »0* J , 2^ 

Persia, Persians, 5^, 2$, 2*? 8^; and Ara 

bia, 46-50, 88f , t 55, [42, 246, i4tif.; 

Aleccan trade with, ijo, [3o IJ *, iJU&se 

a/f» Iraq 

Persian Gulf, navigation in, 1 ;*", 
Petra, 24_, 2£ 

Phoenicians, 32L j 5 j F. , |S$Cj 264, 

246 

pilgrim fairs, LZibl^i location of, 155, 163, 
i97 :iS H Mecca as one of , see Mecca; Alec- 
can domination of, 1 SSSH Muhammad 
touring, in Yamama and else 
where, 197'^, See also Dhu'i Ma- 

jaz, Majanna; Mina; 'Ukaz 

pilgrimage , 195; to .Mecca, jff Mecca 

pirates, 2i_.4j 

Pvtacia: (lemiscw), iS_,6y*; {terebmtbus\ 
637* 

partus Mtcborbve, t ^4-35 
promts, 

Prophet, the, jee Muhammad 
Ptolemies, 33L, ^ c *°, 22 
Punt, 14. 12, £2, 237 



Cjabaliyya mines, ^| 

Qarad a t 87^01 LLL l2 9> Lib '4^ 

^tfr^/z, 9^, too' , [Qj_, <6u 

^tfi' al-dbariralai tib, see calamus 

Qa5:Tm, 154, 158, J 59, 164 

^atahan, rfl-io 

qatirtin^ 29^ 

Qudayd, 1^5 

Q11I7 um (Clysina), 44 13 
Qur'anas a source, zoif., 2 10, 214, 2p 
Qurashi giving warning to Byzantines, 
162 

Quraysh: in c Uqla inscription, ifuj; as 
guardians, 185-89; as hc^ly men, j?e inv i- 
olability* as judges^ 1 KW'''; as monothe 
ists/polytheists, 191, 2 33 . See also Surat 
Quravsh 

Qusayy. m> Li4a Lil? ^ 

Rakiya, 1^2 
Rahman, m 
Radrad. M 

raisins, 1 04^. T 140^, 1 >4 
Red Sea, navigation in, 9, 2jj 32-24, 25, 
12iMi4$f. 

religion, in Arabia, 237 41 if 1 Mecca, 233- 
Rodinson, 12.1 ij 

Rum, ^, 1 io-, 1 j 21 : J , 205f . 
Saba, 10^ 2_<j 

Sabaeans: (northern), 14; (southern). 

3^, j6, i6 ,n ', 38, 41 '\ 

60^ , 154 
jtfAar, w alte <i^iedit;ine) 
Si'd (deity), 2^8, 241 
Sa'd b. AbT Wacjijas, ^o7^ 223 f 
Safawan, i 2 ^i. 
^aiTuriy ya» 1111 

^afwanb Lmayya, 82 z t , j is, 1 ]4 J 

1*9-11. Li^ 
Sa'ib b, Abil-Sa'ib, 220* 
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Sa'id h. al c As, 
Sajab, 1±8 
Salmon, ij(> 
SanV, i oo, »22. 172 

Sarat, ijj 

SasSnids, ste Persians 
SaiiSSurea lappa, see costum 
senna, 46 
Sennacherib, 
Serjeant, i&i* 184^. 185 
Shahan, 3 

Shabua,, 18-1^ 21, 22, 25 
Shahid, 1^3 
Shamani 88 
Shapfir ] and 11. ^ 
Sharat, l4z 

Sb«:ba, Queen of, o^, i4f , 44*" 
sheep, itl. ^22 
Shil>r, 26? t 4B. ?i\ 6*i 
Shu'ayba, 25^ -8> i z$. rz7 
silk, 8t-i*l 
silver, ^^49, 94* 
silver mute, 46f.,liij 
Simon, 1 4 jf. , 145, 1^2 
Sinai, an 

skbotnar, set sw set ru*h 
skins, see leather 

slav c trade, tf»f ., wC^ 150, 156, ijy 
Sueotra, 13, 4?* 6of n6 l(l , 
Solomon, g_, 3^ ^4**° 
Sozomea, J90'"« 

spice trade, rtf incense trade; transit trade 

;>|>ices k definition, LZ 

spiritual crisis, 235-37 

Spreiiger, *L ?L 22 

Spulcr, 53 

storytellers, 21 

Suhar, 25", 48, 10;. 1 5? J * 

Sulaym, mine of B., 04 

Sumayfa', y_2 

iunbutbindi, set narti 

2 J6^', 2_2J 

2 



Syria, 109^.. "5^ 149*., 162, 20^-20+ 
su «et Hag, 26>f. 

su eel rus Hidbkbir , skbomos) f 5 7- >t iSj""* 

Tahaila, 1 10% 1 1 172 
Tabuk, 244 

"l'a'if, fif. , 49'**, qo_j 104. ioj, i4o, 174. 
igS; 'Afxi al-Muualib's well at, 2 3 ; 
participates in Alccciin trade, nof.; 
Qurashi migrations to, u>q. 2 t>, 
2 J if. 

Talha [h. 'Lbaydallahl \oi^ i±6 
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